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ADVICE 


TO   A 


YOUNG  REVIEAVER,  &c. 


Y  OU  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  profession  which  has 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  to  society,  and  scarcely 
any  temptation  to  do  harm.  You  may  encourage  genius, 
you  may  chastise  superficial  arrogance,  expose  falsehood, 
correct  error,  and  guide  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  age 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  books  you  praise  and  recom- 
mend. All  this  too  may  be  done  without  running  the  risk 
of  making  any  enemies,  or  subjecting  yourself  to  be 
called  to  account  for  your  criticism,  however  severe. 
While  your  name  is  unknown,  your  person  is  invulnera- 
ble: at  the  same  time  your  own  aim  is  sure;  for  you  may 
take  it  at  your  leisure  ;  and  your  blows  fall  heavier  than 
those  of  any  writer  whose  name  is  given,  or  who  is  sim- 
ply anonymous.  There  is  a  mysterious  authority  in  the 
plural  zoe,  which  no  single  name,  whatever  may  be  its  re- 
putation, can  acquire ;  and,  under  the  sanction  of  this 
imposing  style,  your  strictures,  your  praises,  and  your 
dogmas,  will  command  universal  attention,  and  be  re- 
ceived as  the  fruit  of  united  talents,  acting  on  one  com- 
mon principle — as  the  judgments  of  a  tribunal  who  decide 
only  on  mature  deliberation,  and  who  protect  the  in- 
terests of  literature  with  unceasing  vigilance. 

Such  being  the  high  importance  of  that  oflice,  and  such 
its  opportunities,  I  cannot  bestow  a  few  hours  of  leisure 
better  than  in  furnishing  you  with  some  hints  for  the 
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more  easy  and  effectual  discharge  of  it :  hints  which  are, 
I  confess,  loosely  thrown  together,  but  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  and  of  frequent  reflection  and 
comparison.  And  if  any  thing  should  strike  you  at  first 
sight  as  rather  equivocal  in  point  of  morality,  or  deficient 
in  liberality  and  feeling ;  I  beg  you  will  suppress  all  such 
Scruples,  and  consider  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  con- 
tracted education  and  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  a 
little  intercourse  with  the  world  and  sober  reasoning  will 
speedily  overcome. 

Now  as  in  the  conduct  of  life  nothing  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  some  governing  principle  of  action,  to  which 
all  other  principles  and  motives  must  be  made  subservi- 
ent ;  so  in  the  art  of  Reviewing  I  would  lay  down  as  a 
fundamental  position,  which  you  must  never  lose  sight 
of,  and  which  must  be  the  main  spring  of  all  your  criti- 
cisms— Write  zchat  rcill  sell.  To  this  golden  rule  every 
minor  canon  must  be  subordinate,  and  must  be  either 
immediately  deducible  from  it,  or  at  least  be  made  con- 
sistent with  it.  Be  not  staggered  at  the  sound  of  a  pre- 
cept, which  upon  examination  will  be  found  as  honest 
and  virtuous  as  it  is  discreet.  I  have  already  sketched 
out  the  great  services  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  render 
mankind;  but  all  your  efl'orts  will  be  unavailing  if  men 
did  not  read  what  you  write.  Your  utility  therefore,  it 
is  plain,  depends  upon  your  popularity  ;  and  popularity 
cannot  be  attained  without  humouring  the  taste  and  in- 
clinations of  men. 

Be  assured  that  by  a  similar  train  of  sound  and  judi- 
cious reasoning  the  consciences  of  thousands  in  {)ublic 
life  are  daily  quieted.  It  is  better  for  the  state  that  their 
party  should  govern  than  any  other  :  the  good  which 
they  can  effect  by  the  exercise  of  power  is  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  could  arise  from  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  certain  subordinate  moral  precepts,  which 
therefore  shoukl  be  violated  without  scruple  whenever 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  their  leading  purpose.    He  who 


sticks  at  these  can  never  act  a  great  part  in  the  world, 
and  is  not  fit  to  act  it  if  he  could.  Such  maxims  may 
be  very  useful  in  ordinary  affairs,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
ordinary  men  ;  but  when  we  mount  into  the  sphere  of 
pubHc  iitihty,  we  must  adopt  more  enlarged  principles, 
and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cramped  and  fettered  by 
petty  notions  of  right,  and  moral  duty. 

When  you  have  reconciled  yourself  to  this  liberal  way 
of  thinking,  you  will  find  many  inferior  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it,  which  at  first  did  not  enter  into  your  con- 
sideration. In  particular,  it  will  greatly  lighten  your 
labours  to  follow  the  public  taste,  instead  of  taking  upon 
you  to  direct  it.  The  task  of  pleasing  is  at  all  times  easier 
than  that  of  instructing  :  at  least  it  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  painful  research  and  preparation;  and  may  be 
effected  in  general  by  a  little  vivacity  of  manner,  and  a 
dexterous  morigeration  (as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it)  to  the 
humours  and  frailties  of  men.  Your  responsibility  too 
is  thereby  much  lessened.  Justice  and  candour  can  only 
be  required  of  you  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  this  main 
principle  ;  and  a  little  experience  will  convince  you,  that 
these  are  not  the  happiest  means  of  accomplishing  your 
purpose. 

It  has  been  idly  said,  that  a  Reviewer  acts  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  and  that  his  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  the 
same  rules  by  which  the  Judge  of  a  civil  court  is  go- 
verned :  that  he  should  rid  himself  of  every  bias  ;  be 
patient,  cautious,  sedate,  and  rigidly  impartial ;  that  he 
should  not  seek  to  shew  off  himself,  and  should  check 
every  disposition  to  enter  into  the  case  as  a  partizan. 

Such  is  the  language  of  superficial  thinkers ;  but  in 
reality  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  A 
Judge  is  promoted  to  that  office  by  the  authority  of  the 
state;  a  Reviewer  by  his  own.  The  former  is  independent 
of  controul,  and  may  therefore  freely  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  :  the  latter  depends  for  his  very 
bread  upon  the  breath  of  public  opinion:  the  great  law 
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of  self-preservation  therefore  points  out  to  him  a  different 
line  of  action.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if 
he  ceases  to  please,  he  is  no  longer  read,  and  consequently 
is  no  longer  useful.  In  a  court  of  justice,  too,  the  part 
of  amusing  the  bystanders  rests  with  the  counsel :  in  the 
case  of  criticism,  if  the  Reviewer  himself  does  not  under- 
take it,  who  will?  Instead  of  vainly  aspiring  therefore  to 
the  gravity  of  a  magistrate,  I  would  advise  him,  when  he 
sits  down  to  write,  to  place  himself  in  the  imaginary  si- 
tuation of  a  cross-examining  pleader.  He  may  comment, 
in  a  vein  of  agreeable  irony,  upon  the  profession,  the 
manner  of  life,  the  look,  dress,  or  even  the  name  of  the 
witness  he  is  examining:  when  he  has  raised  a  contemp- 
tuous opinion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  the  court,  he  may 
proceed  to  draw  answers  from  him  capable  of  a  ludicrous 
turn,  and  he  may  carve  and  garble  these  to  his  own  lik- 
ing. This  mode  of  proceeding  you  will  find  most  prac- 
ticable in  Poetry,  where  the  boldness  of  the  image,  or  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  for  which  the  reader's  mind  was  pre- 
pared in  the  original,  will  easily  be  made  to  appear  ex- 
travagant or  affected,  if  judiciously  singled  out,  and  de- 
tached from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Again,  since 
much  depends  upon  the  rhythm  and  the  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, both  of  which  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
dropping  a  single  word,  or  transposing  a  phrase,  1  have 
known  much  advantage  arise  from  not  quoting  in  the 
form  of  a  literal  extract,  but  giving  a  brief  summary  in 
prose  of  the  contents  of  a  poetical  passage;  and  interlard- 
ing your  own  language  with  occasional  phrases  of  the 
Poem,  marked  with  inverted  commas.  Tlicse,  and  a 
thousand  other  little  expedients,  by  which  the  arts  of 
quizzing  and  banter  flourish,  practice  will  soon  teach 
you.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  transcribe  a  dull  pas- 
sage, not  very  fertile  in  topics  of  humour  and  raillery, 
you  may  introduce  it  as  a  "  favourable  specimen  of  the 
"  Author's  manner." 

Few  people  arc  aware  of  the  powerful  effects  of  what 


is  pliilosophically  termed  Association.  Without  any  po- 
sitive violation  of  truth,  the  whole  dignity  of  a  passage 
may  be  undermined  by  contriving  to  raise  some  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  notions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  :  and 
language  teems  with  examples  of  words  by  which  the 
same  idea  is  expressed,  with  the  difference  only  that  one- 
excites  a  feeling  of  respect,  the  other  of  contempt.  Thus 
you  may  call  a  fit  of  melancholy  "  the  sulks,"  resentment 
*'  a  pet,"  a  steed  "  a  nag,"  a  feast  "  a  junketing,"  sorrow 
and  affliction  "  whining  and  blubbering."  By  transferring 
the  terms  peculiar  to  one  state  of  society,  to  analogous 
situations  and  characters  in  another,  the  same  object  is 
attained ;  a  drill-serjeant  or  a  cat  and  nine  tails  in  the 
Trojan  war — a  Lesbos  smack  put  in  to  the  Piraeus — the 
penny-post  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  combinations  of  the 
like  nature,  which,  when  you  have  a  little  indulged  that 
vein  of  thought,  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  never 
fail  to  raise  a  smile,  if  not  immediately  at  the  expence  of 
the  Author,  yet  entirely  destructive  of  that  frame  of  mind 
which  his  Poem  requires  in  order  to  be  relished. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  branch  of  literature, 
because  you  are  chiefly  to  look  here  for  materials  of  fun 
and  irony.  Voyages  and  Travels  indeed  are  no  barren 
ground,  and  you  must  seldom  let  a  number  of  your  Re- 
view go  abroad  without  an  article  of  this  description. 
The  charm  of  this  species  of  waiting,  so  universally  felt, 
arises  chiefly  from  its  uniting  narrative  with  information. 
The  interest  we  take  in  the  Story  can  only  be  kept  alive 
by  minute  incident  and  occasional  detail,  which  puts  us 
in  possession  of  the  traveller's  feelings,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  disappointments,  and  his  pleasures.  At  the 
same  time  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  love  of  novelty 
is  gratified,  by  continual  information  respecting  the  peo- 
ple and  countries  he  visits.  If  you  wish  therefore  to  run 
down  the  book,  you  have  only  to  play  off"  these  two  parts 
against  each  other:  when  the  writer's  object  is  to  satisfy 
the  firit  inclination,  you  are  to  thank  him  for  communi- 


eating  to  the  world  such  valuable  facts — as  whether  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  night — or  sprained  his  ancle — or  had 
no  appetite  to  his  dinner.  If  he  is  busied  about  describ- 
ing the  mineralogy,  natural  history,  agriculture,  trade, 
&c.  of  a  country,  you  may  mention  a  hundred  books 
from  whence  the  same  information  may  be  obtained,  and 
deprecate  the  practice  of  emptying  old  musty  folios  into 
new  quartos,  to  gratify  that  sickly  taste  for  a  smattering 
about  every  thing,  which  distinguishes  the  present  age. 

In  works  of  science  and  recondite  learning,  the  task 
you  have  undertaken  will  not  be  so  difficult  as  you  may 
imagine.  Tables  of  Contents  and  Indexes  are  blessed 
helps  in  the  hands  of  a  Reviewer;  but,  more  than  all,  the 
Preface  is  the  field  from  which  his  richest  harvest  is  to 
be  gathered.  In  the  Preface  the  Author  usually  gives  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  same  subject 
before  ;  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  different  sources,  and  the  reasons  of  his  dissent 
from  former  writers  ;  he  confesses  that  certain  parts 
have  been  less  attentively  considered  than  others,  and 
that  information  has  come  to  his  hands  too  late  to  be 
made  use  of;  he  points  out  many  things  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work  which  he  thinks  may  provoke  animad- 
version, and  endeavours  to  defend  or  to  palliate  his  own 
practice.  Here  then  is  a  fund  of  wealth  for  the  Reviewer, 
lyi»ig  upon  the  very  surface;  if  he  knows  any  tliing  of 
his  business,  he  will  turn  all  these  materials  against  the 
Author;  carefully  suppressing  the  source  of  his  inform- 
ation, and  as  if  drawing  from  the  stores  of  his  own 
mind,  long  ago  laid  up  for  this  very  purpose.  If  the 
Author's  references  are  correct,  a  great  point  is  gained  ; 
for  by  consulting  a  few  passages  of  the  original  works, 
it  will  be  easy  to  discuss  tiie  subject  with  the  air  of  hav- 
ing a  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Your  chief  van- 
tage-ground is,  that  you  may  fasten  upon  any  position 
in  the  book  you  are  reviewing,  and  treat  it  as  principal 
and  essential,  when  perhaps  it  is  of  little  weight  in  the 


main  argument ;  but,  by  allotting  a  large  share  of  your 
criticism  to  it,  the  reader  will  naturally  be  led  to  give  it 
a  proportionate  importance,  and  to  consider  the  merit  of 
the  treatise  at  issue  upon  that  single  question.  If  any 
body  complains  that  the  greater  and  more  valuable  parts 
remain  unnoticed,  your  answer  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pay  attention  to  all,  and  that  your  duty  is  rather  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  error,  than  to  lavish  praises 
upon  that  which,  if  really  excellent,  will  work  its  way  in 
the  world  without  your  help.  Indeed,  if  the  plan  of  your 
Review  admits  of  selection,  you  had  better  not  meddle 
with  works  of  deep  research  and  original  speculation, 
such  as  have  already  attracted  much  notice,  and  cannot 
be  treated  superficially  without  fear  of  being  found  out. 
The  time  required  for  making  yourself  thoroughl}'^  mas- 
ter of  the  subject  is  so  great,  that  you  may  depend  upon 
it  they  will  never  pay  for  the  reviewing.  They  are  ge- 
nerally the  fruit  of  long  study,  and  of  talents  concen- 
trated in  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  object;  it  is  not  like- 
ly therefore  that  you  can  throw  much  new  light  on  a 
question  of  this  nature,  or  even  plausibly  combat  the 
Author's  positions  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  which  is 
all  you  can  well  afford  to  devote  to  them.  And,  without 
accomplishing  one  or  other  of  these  points,  your  Review 
will  gain  no  celebrity,  and  of  course  no  good  will  be 
done. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  you  some  insight  into 
the  facilities  with  which  your  new  employment  abounds : 
I  will  only  mention  one  more,  because  of  its  extensive 
and  almost  universal  application  to  all  branches  of  lite- 
rature; the  topic,  I  mean,  which  by  the  old  Rhetori- 
cians was  called  l|  huvriuy.  That  is,  when  a  work  excels 
in  one  quality,  you  may  blame  it  for  not  having  the  op- 
posite. For  instance,  if  the  biographical  sketch  of  a  li- 
terary character  is  minute  and  full  of  anecdote,  you  may 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  philosophical  reflection, 
and  the  superior  mind  required  to  give  a  judicious  ana- 
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lysis  of  the  opinions  and  works  of  deceased  authors  :  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  bio-* 
grapher,  you  can  with  equal  ease  extol  the  lively  colour- 
ing, and  truth,  and  interest,  of  exact  delineation  and  de- 
tail. This  topic,  you  will  perceive,  enters  into  style  as 
well  as  matter  ;  where  many  virtues  might  be  named 
which  are  incompatible  :  and  whichever  the  Author  has 
preferred,  it  will  be  the  signal  for  you  to  launch  forth  on 
the  praises  of  its  opposite,  and  continually  to  hold  up 
that  to  youx  reader  as  the  model  of  excellence  in  this 
species  of  writing. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  why  all  my  instructions  are 
pointed  towards  the  censure,  and  not  the  praise  of  books; 
but  many  reasons  might  be  given  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  chief  are,  that  this  part  is  both  easier,  and  will  sell 
better.  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke  on  a  subject 
not  very  dissimilar;  "  In  such  cases," says  he,"  the  writer 
"  has  a  certain  fire  and  alacrity  inspired  into  him  by 
"  a  consciousness,  that,  let  it  fare  how  it  will  with  the 
"  subject,  his  ingenuity  will  be  sure  of  applause ;  and 
"  this  alacrity  becomes  much  greater,  if  he  acts  upon  the 
"  offensive,  by  the  impetuosity  that  always  accompanies 
"  an  attack,  and  the  unfortunate  propensity  which  man- 
^'  kind  have  to  the  finding  and  exaggerating  faults." 
Pref.  Vindic.  Nat.  Soc.  p.  6.  You  will  perceive  that  I 
have  on  no  occasion  sanctioned  the  baser  motives  of  pri- 
vate pique,  envy,  revenge,  and  love  of  detraction  ;  at  least 
I  have  not  recommended  harsh  treatment  upon  any  of 
these  grounds  ;  I  have  argued  simply  on  the  abstract 
moral  principle  w-hich  a  Reviewer  should  ever  have  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  :  but  if  any  of  these  motives  insinuate 
themselves  as  secondary  springs  of  action,  I  would  not 
condemn  them  :  they  may  come  in  aid  of  the  grand  lead- 
ing principle,  and  powerfully  second  its  operation. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  these  tedious  precepts,  and  to 
furnish  you  with  what  speaks  plainer  than  any  precept, 
a  specimen  of  the  art  itself,  in  which  several  of  them  are 
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embodied.  It  is  hastily  done,  but  it  exemplifies  well 
enough  what  I  have  said  of  the  poetical  department,  and 
exhibits  most  of  those  qualities,  which  disappointed  au- 
thors are  fond  of  railing  at,  under  the  names  of  flippan- 
cy, arrogance,  conceit,  misrepresentation,  and  malevo- 
lence :  i-eproaches,  which  you  will  only  regard  as  so 
many  acknowledgments  of  success  in  your  undertaking, 
and  infallible  tests  of  an  established  fame  and  rapidly  in- 
creasino:  circulation. 


V Allegro,  a  Poem.  By  John  Milton.  No  Printers  name. 

J.T  has  become  a  practice  of  late  with  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  people,  who  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
to  string  together  a  few  trite  images  of  rural  scenery,  in- 
terspersed with  vulgarisms  in  dialect,  and  traits  of  vul- 
gar manners  ;  to  dress  up  these  materials  in  a  sing-song 
jingle,  and  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  a  Poem.  According 
to  the  most  approved  recipes,  something  about  the  hea- 
then gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  schoolboy  topics  "of 
Styx  and  Cerberus,  and  Elysium,  is  occasionally  thrown 
in,  and  the  composition  is  complete.  The  stock  in  trade 
of  these  adventurers  is  in  general  scanty  enough,  and 
their  art  therefore  consists  in  disposing  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But  if  such  be  the  aim  of  the  v>riter,  it  is  the 
Critic's  business  to  detect  and  defeat  the  imposture;  to 
warn  the  public  against  the  purchase  of  shop-worn 
goods,  and  tinsel  wares  ;  to  protect  the  fair  trader,  by 
exposing  the  tricks  of  needy  quacks  and  mountebanks  ; 
and  to  chastise  that  forward  and  noisy  importunity,  with 
which  they  present  themselves  to  the  public  notice. 

How^  far  Mr.  Milton  is  amenable  to  this  discipHne, 
will  best  appear  from  a  brief  anal^'sis  of  the  Poem  before 
us.  In  the  very  opening  he  assumes  a  tone  of  authority, 
which  might  better  suit  some  veteran  bard  than  a  raw 
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candidate  for  the  Delphic  bays :  for,  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  regular  process  of  Invocation,  he  clears  the  way 
by  driving  from  his  presence,  with  sundry  hard  names 
and  bitter  reproaches  on  her  father,  mother,  and  all  the 
family,  a  venerable  personage,  whose  age  at  least,  and 
Xtaid  matron-like  appearance,  might  have  entitled  iier  to 
more  civil  language. 

Hence,  loathed  IMelanclioly  ; 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  niidnij^ht  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn,  &c. 

There  is  no  giving  rules,  however,  in  these  matters, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  Perhaps  the  old  lady 
had  been  frequently  warned  off  before,  and  provoked  this 
violence  by  continuing  still  to  lurk  about  the  Poet's 
dwelling.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  the  reader  will  have 
but  too  good  reason  to  remark,  before  he  gets  through 
the  Poem,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  the  spirit  of  dulness 
to  depart,  and  another  to  get  rid  of  her  in  reality.  Like 
Glendower's  spirits,  any  one  may  order  them  away,  "  but 
*'  will  they  go,  when  you  do  order  them  r" 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Parnassian 
decree  is  obeyed,  and  according  to  the  letter  of  the  order, 
which  is  as  precise  and  wordy  as  if  Justice  Shallow  him- 
self had  drawn  it,  that  the  obnoxious  female  is  sent  back 
to  the  place  of  her  birth, 

"  'Mon^st  horrid  shapes,  shrieks,  sights,"  &c. 
at  which  we  beg  our  fair  readers  not  to  be  alarmed,  for 
we  can  assure  them  they  are  only  words  of  course  in  all 
poetical  instruments  of  this  nature,  and  mean  no  more 
than  the  "  force  and  arms,"  and  "  instigation  of  the 
"  Devil"  in  a  common  indictment.  This  nuisance  then 
being  abated,  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  contemplate  a  cha- 
racter of  a  different  complexion,  "  buxom,  blithe,  and 
"  debonair,"  one,  who  although  evidently  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Poet's,  and  therefore  to  i)e  received  with  all  due 
courtesy,  is  notwithstanding  introduced  iiiidcr  the  suspi- 
cious description  of  an  alias. 
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In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easinfj  Mirth. 

Judging  indeed  from  the  light  and  easy  deportment  of 
this  gay  nymph,  one  might  guess  there  were  good  rea- 
sons for  a  change  of  name,  as  she  changed  her  residence. 
But  of  all  vices  there  is  none  we  ahhor  more  than  that 
of  slanderous  insinuation  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our 
moral  strictures  to  the  nymph's  mother,  in  whose  defence 
the  Poet  has  little  to  say  himself.  Here  too,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nayne,  there  is  some  doubt :  for  the  uncertain- 
ty of  descent  on  the  father's  side  having  become  trite  to 
u  proverb,  the  Author,  scorning  that  beaten  track,  has 
left  us  to  choose  between  two  mothers  for  his  favourite  : 
and  without  much  to  guide  our  choice  ;  for,  whichever 
we  fix  upon,  it  is  plain  she  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  As  he  seems,  however,  himself  inclined  to  the  latter 
of  the  two,  we  will  even  suppose  it  so  to  be — 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing;) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  xprbifr, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playin;?, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Mai/ing  ; 

There  ou  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew,  &c. 

Some  dull  people  might  imagine,  that  the  wind  was  more 
like  the  breath  of  spring,  than  spring  the  breath  of  the 
wind ;  but  we  are  more  disposed  to  question  the  Author's 
Ethics  than  his  Physics,  and  accordingly  cannot  dismiss 
these  May  gambols  without  some  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have  higher  notions 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  May-pole  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  it.  Or  perhaps  he  thought  to  shel- 
ter the  equivocal  nature  of  this  affair  under  that  sanction. 
To  us  however,  who  can  hardly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  "  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness," 
neither  the  remoteness  of  time,  nor  the  gaiety  of  the  sea- 
son, furnishes  a  sufficient  palliation.  "  Violets  blue,"  and 
*'  fresh-blown  roses,"  are  to  be  sure  more  agreeable  ob- 
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jects  ol  the  imagination  than  a  gin-shop  in  Wapping,  or 
a  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair;  but  in  point  of  morahty, 
these  are  distinctions  without  a  difl'erence:  or,  it  may  be, 
the  cultivation  of  mind,  which  teaches  us  to  reject  and 
nauseate  these  latter  objects,  aggravates  the  case,  if  our 
improvement  in  taste  be  not  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate improvement  of  morals. 

If  the  reader  can  reconcile  himself  to  this  latitude  of 
principle,  the  anachronism  will  not  long  stand  in  his  way. 
Much  indeed  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  union  of  an- 
cient mythology  with  modern  notions  and  manners.  It 
is  a  sort  of  chronological  metaphor — an  artificial  analogy, 
by  which  ideas,  widely  remote  and  heterogeneous,  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  mind  is  delighted  by  this 
unexpected  assemblage,  as  it  is  by  the  combinations  of 
figurative  language. 

Thus  in  that  elegant  interlude,  which  the  pen  of  Ben 
Johnson  has  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Lcander  : — 

Gentles,  that  no  longer  your  expectations  may  wander, 
Behold  our  chief  actor,  amorous  Leander, 
With  a  great  deal  of  clolh,  lapp'd  about  him  like  a  scarf, 
For  he  yet  serves  his  father,  a  dyer  in  Puddle-Wharf ; 
Which  place  we'll  make  bold  with,  to  call  it  our  Abydus, 
As  the  bank-side  is  our  Sestos,  and  let  it  7iot  be  denied  us. 

And  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  use  of  so  reasonable  a 
liberty;  especially  if  the  request  be  backed  (as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  M.)  by  the  craving  and  imperious  necessities 
of  rhyme.  What  man  who  has  ever  bestrode  Pegasus 
but  for  an  hour,  will  be  insensible  to  such  a  claim  r 

Hand  ic^nara  niali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  an  enumeration  of  the  attend- 
ants of  this  "  debonair"  nymph,  in  all  the  minuteness  of 
a  German  dramatis  persona?, or  a  rope-dancer's  hand-bill: 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  the« 
Jest,  aJ»d  youthful  Jollity  ; 
(Jiiips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Kixlfi,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
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Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  lo  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 

The  Author,  to  prove  himself"  worthy  of  being  admitted 
of  the  crew,  skips  and  capers  about  upon  "  the  hght  fan- 
"  tastic  toe,"  that  there  is  no  following  him.  He  scam- 
pers through  all  the  categories,  in  search  of  his  imaginary 
beings,  from  Substance  to  Quality,  and  back  again  ; 
from  thence  to  Action,  Passion,  Habit,  8cc.  with  incredi- 
ble celerity.  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  expected 
eranks,  jiock,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  as  part  of  a 
group,  in  which  Jest,  Jollity,  Sport,  and  Laughter  figure 
away  as  full-formed  entire  personages  ?  The  family  like- 
ness is  certainly  very  strong  in  the  two  last,  and  if  we 
had  not  been  told,  we  should  perhaps  have  thought  the 
act  oi  deriding  as  appropriate  to  Laughter  as  to  Sport. 
But  how  are  we  to  understand  tlie  stage  directions  ? 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

Arc  the  words  used  synonymously?  Or  is  it  meant  that 
this  airy  gentry  shall  come  in  at  a  minuet  step,  and  go 
off  in  a  jig  ?  The  phenomenon  of  a  tripping  crank  is  in- 
deed novel,  and  would  doubtless  attract  numerous  specta- 
tors. But  it  is  difficult  to  guess  to  whom  among  this 
jolly  company  the  Poet  addresses  himself,  for  immediate- 
\y  after  the  plural  appellative  [you],  he  proceeds, 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

No  sooner  is  this  fair  damsel  introduced,  but  Mr.  M, 
with  most  unbecoming  levity,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
makes  a  request  of  her  companion,  which  is  rather 
greedy,  that  he  may  live  with  both  of  them: 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

Even  the  gay  libertine  who  sung,  "  How  happy  could  [ 
"  be  with  either,"  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  But  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  laxity  of  Mr.  M.'.>^ 
amatory  notions. 
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The  Poet,  intoxicated  with  the  charms  of  his  mistress, 
now  rapidly  runs  over  tlie  pleasures  which  he  proposes  to 
himself"  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  society.  But  though 
he  has  the  advantage  of  being  his  own  caterer,  eitlier 
his  palate  is  of  a  peculiar  structure,  or  he  has  not  made 
the  most  judicious  selection.  To  begin  the  day  well,  be 
will  have  the  skj/-lark 

to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  his  window  bid  good  morrow. 

The  sky-lark,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  that 
bird,  must  come  in  spite  of  something  else  as  well  as  of 
sorrow,  to  the  performance  of  this  office.  In  his  next 
image  the  natural  history  is  better  preserved,  and  as  tlie 
thoughts  are  appropriate  to  the  time  of  the  day,  we  will 
venture  to  transcribe  the  passage,  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  author's  manner  : 

While  the  Cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  ; 
Oft  listeninjj  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumberinfij  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

Is  it  not  lamentable  that,  after  all,  whether  it  is  the  Cock 
or  the  Poet  that  listens,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
reader's  conjecture?  Perhaps  also  his  embarrassment  nuiy 
be  increased  by  a  slight  resemblance  of  character  in  these 
two  illustrious  personages,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
extent  and  numbers  of  their  seraglio. 

After  a/hijuhfg  description  of  sunrise,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  clouds  attend  in  their  very  best  liveries,  the  bill 
of  fare  for  the  d;iy  proceeds  in  the  usual  mannei-.  \Miist- 
ling  [)l()uglimen,  singing  milkmaids,  and  sentimental  shep- 
iierds  are  always  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice,  and,  if 
well  grouped,  serve  to  lill  i\[)  the  landsca[)e  agreeably 
enough.     Uu  this  part  of  the  Poem  we  have  only  to  re- 
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mark,  tliat  it'  Mr.  John  Milton  proposeth  to  make  him- 
self merry  with 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  !^ey» 
Where  the  nibbling'  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest. 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements,  Sec,  &c.  &c. 

he  will  either  find  himself  egregiously  disappointed,  or  he 
must  possess  a  disposition  to  merriment,  which  even  De- 
mocritus  himself  might  envy.  To  such  a  pitch  indeed  does 
this  solemn  indication  of  joy  sometimes  rise,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  a  literal  adherence  to  the 
Apostolic  precept,  "  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms." 
At  length  however  he  hies  away  at  the  sound  of  hell- 
ringing,  and  seems  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  tippling 
and  fiddling  and  dancing  of  a  village  wake:  but  his  fancy 
is  soon  haimted  again  by  spectres  and  goblins,  a  set  of 
beings  not  in  general  esteemed  the  companions  or  in- 
spirers  of  mirth. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  piuoh'd,  and  puU'd,  she  said; 

And  he,  by  friar's  lanthern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drud^ingr  g'oblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set ; 

When  in  one  night,  ere  t^limpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threih'd  the  corn, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  luhbar  fiend, 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimne}'s  len^h. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings. 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Mr.  M.  seems  indeed  to  have  a  turn  for  tliis  species  of 
nursery  tales  and  prattling  lullabies;  and  if  he  will  stu- 
diously cultivate  his  talent,  he  need  not  despair  of  fi- 
guring in  a  conspicuous  corner  of  Mr.  Newbury's  shop- 
window  ;  unless  indeed  Mrs.  Trimmer  should  think  fit  to' 
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proscribe  tliose  empty  levities  and  idle  superstitions,  by 
which  the  world  has  been  too  long  abused. 

From  these  rustic  fictions  we  are  transported   to  an- 
other species  of  hum. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  incri, 

Where  throiig;^  of  knij^hts  and  barons  bold 

In  weeds  of  peace  hifjh  triumphs  bold, 

\Vith  store  of' ladies,  wliose  bri^cht  ejes 

Jiain  influence,  and  jud^e  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

To  talk  of  the  bright  eyes  of  ladies  judging  the  prize  of 
wit  is  indeed  with  the  poets  a  legitimate  species  of  hum- 
ming: but  would  not,  we  may  ask,  the  rain  from  these 
ladies'  bright  eyes  rather  tend  to  dim  their  lustre  ?  Or  is 
there  any  quality  in  a  shower  of  injiuciice,  which,  instead 
of  deadening,  serves  only  to  brighten  and  exhilarate? 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  we  would  advise  Mr.  M.  by 
all  means  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  knights  and 
barons  bold  ;  for,  if  he  has  nothing  but  his  wit  to  trust 
to,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  without  a  large  share 
of  most  undue  iiijiaetice,  he  must  be  content  to  see  tlie 
prize  adjudged  to  his  competitors. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  Poem  little  need  be  said. 
Tlie  Author  does  seem  somewhat  more  at  home  when  he 
gets  among  the  actors  and  musicians,  though  his  head  is 
still  running  upon  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  IMuto, 
and  other  sombre  gentry,  who  are  ever  thrusting  them- 
selves in  where  we  least  expect  them,  and  who  chili 
every  rising  emotion  of  mirth  and  gaiety. 

He  appears  however  to  be  so  ravished  with  tills  sketch 
of  festive  pleasures,  or  perhaps  with  himself  for  having 
sketched  them  so  well,  that  he  closes  with  a  couplet, 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Sternhold : 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  1  nu:an  to  li\  e. 

Of  Mr.  M.'s  good  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
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we  beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  in  every  compact  of  this 
nature  there  are  two  opinions  to  be  consulted.  He  pre- 
sumes perhaps  upon  the  poetical  powers  he  has  displayed, 
and  considers  them  as  irresistible ; — for  every  one  must 
observe  in  how  different  a  strain  he  avows  his  attachment 
now  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Poem.     Then  it  was, 

If  I  g'ive  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

But  having,  it  should  seem,  established  his  pretensions, 
he  now  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  notice,  that  he  means 
to  live  with  her,  because  he  likes  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
some  fancy  and  talent  for  rhyming;  two  most  dangerous 
endowments,  which  often  unfit  men  for  acting  an  useful 
part  in  life,  without  qualifying  them  for  that  which  is 
great  and  brilliant.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that 
he  has  declined  advantageous  prospects  in  business,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  his  poetical  humour,  we  hope  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  resolu- 
tion. With  the  help  of  Cocker  and  common  industry  he 
may  become  a  respectable  scrivener ;  but  it  is  not  all  the 
Zephyrs,  and  Auroras,  and  Corydons,  and  Thyrsis's,  aye, 
nor  his  junketing  Queen  Mab,  and  drudging  Goblins, 
that  will  ever  make  him  a  Poet. 
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MY  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  STUDENTS, 

Anxiety  for  your  good,  and  for  the  credit  of  our 
University,  which  is  now  assailed  on  every  side,  and  by 
every  poisoned  weapon  the  press  can  discharge,  are  tho 
sole  motives  which  lead  me  to  call  your  attention  by  this 
address.  It  may  be  thought  presumption  in  me,  who 
have  no  titles  or  trophies  of  former  exploits  to  display, 
to  eater  the  lists  with  an  antagonist,  whose  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  among  you — who  has  served 
some  of  the  most  efficient  offices  in  the  place — whose 
works  are  so  numerous,  that  the  bare  catalogue  of  them 
fatigues  the  reader ;  and  so  much  esteemed,  that  every 
year  produces  its  harvest,  perhaps  its  double  harvest,  of 
new  editions. 

The  motives  above  assigned  might,  I  confess,  have 
called  forth  some  one  superior  in  rank,  and  age,  and  re- 
putation to  myself ;  or  they  might,  perhaps,  have  justi- 
fied the  exercise  of  Authority  in  the  case  now  before 
us.  But  as  I  do  not  hear  that  any  such  champion  is 
preparing  for  the  field,  or  that  any  such  interposition  is 
intended,  and  as  the  case  is  urgent,  I  scruple  not  to  ad- 
vance, in  the  confidence  which  truth  inspires;  and  if 
what  I  say  is  tried  by  the  test  of  truth,  I  have  no  fears 
for  the  event.  I  will  not  be  content  with  Laocoon,  to 
hurl  a  single  javelin  at  the  monster  which  is  thus  insidi- 
ously brought  within  our  walls — I  will  not  merely  raise  a 
sounding  echo  from  his  hollow  sides — the  whole  mass  of 
lurking  mischief  shall  be  dragged  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  exposed  in  the  face  of  day.  I  only  entreat  of  you 
patient  and  impartial  attention.  Take  the  book  I  am  ex- 
amining, and  compare  it  with  my  book,  page  by  page.  If 
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I  accuse  the  writer  falsely  in  a  single  instance,  read  no 
farther,  but  cast  my  book  into  the  iire,  and  condemn  it 
to  eternal  infamy.  If  1  make  good  my  accusations,  do 
not  let  false  Jjity,  and  that  mawkish  plea,  of  age  and 
services  and  good  intentions,  shield  the  accused  from 
justice,  or  even  mitigate  his  sentence. 

When  first  I  saw  the  advertisement  of  Loi^ic  made 
easy,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  long  list  of  hooks  from 
the  same  author.  Of  these  books  I  have  certainly  read 
but  few.  What  I  have  read  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
nothing  sound  or  useful  in  them.  If  any  thing  was  true, 
it  was  a  feeble  expansion  of  v.hat  had  been  better  said 
elsewhere.  In  general,  the  conce[)tions  v»'ere  indistinct 
and  confused;  the  information  scanty  an!  unconnected  ; 
the  remarks  superficial;  the  errors,  beyond  all  bearing, 
abundant  and  disgraceful;  the  language  turgid,  frothy, 
and  impotent.  Over  all  of  them  indeed  was  thrown  a  dress, 
in  the  very  worst  taste  of  modern  millinery  :  not  the  gor- 
geous embroidery  of  Parr — not  the  stout  buckram  of 
Johnson — not  the  whalebone  and  point-lace  of  Gibbon — 
but  a  cheap,  thin,  tawdry,  second-hand,  threadbare 
cloak,  in  cut  and  colour  just  what  schoolboys  call 
shabhij  genteel,  and  so  flimsy  withal  in  its  texture,  that 
it  would  not  bear  the  handling.  Indeed,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  not  a  single  page  in  those  v/orks, 
which,  in  point  of  style,  will  stand  the  test  of  rigid 
criticism.  Still,  if  tiie  world  liked  them,  it  vvr.s  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  nor  of  any  one  else  in  tlii'^  place.  Pro- 
vided they  did  not  afl'ect  our  cliaracler,  nor  Lend  to 
corrupt  our  studies,  lie  \vas  welcome  to  pocket  his  ])ro- 
fits,  and  to  laugli,  if  he  j)leascd,  at  the  crcdiiiit}^  oi"  his 
customers.  There  was  one  indeed  of  these  works,  which 
could  not  be  forgiven  so  easily.  An  intimation  was 
thrown  out  in  the  preface,  that  it  would  be  serviceable  in 
the  course  of  study  rceomniended  here  ior  our  degrees. 
Many  people,  as  v-ell  as  myself,  were  astonished  at  the 


effrontery  of  this  pretension.  As  for  myself,  I  was  too 
young  when  it  first  came  out,  to  think  of  warning  the 
world  against  it;  and  since  that,  the  folly  and  inanity 
of  the  hook  have  heen  exposed  by  a  critic,  whose  only 
fault  is,  that  he  has  passed  over  too  lightly  the  offence  of 
sporting  with  the  credit  of  the  University  for  the  sake  of 
private  gain. 

The  author  ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  this  le- 
nity :  he  ought  to  have  felt  the  kind  forbearance,  which 
many  others  in  this  place,  whose  indignation  was  deep 
and  well  known,  practised  towards  him.  But,  instead  of 
taking  this  moderate  correction  and  indulgence  in  good 
part,  he  has  become  hardened  in  folly — he  has  not  ceased 
to  weary  the  press  with  fresh  absurdity,  till  there  is  no 
hope  of  silencing  him  by  gentle  means.  Our  patience 
has  been  tried  to  the  uttermost  already :  the  cup  has 
been  long  full;  and  let  him  not  wonder  if  this  last  drop 
has  made  the  waters  of  bitterness  to  overflow. 

If  indeed  he  had  confined  himself  to  that  class  of 
writings,  with  which  Oxford,  as  a  place  of  education,  is 
not  concerned,  we  might  have  sufiered  them  to  pass  in 
silence.  I,  at  least,  for  one,  should  not  have  interrupted 
him  in  the  enchanting  occupation  of  rearing  an  accom- 
plished female  from  the  nursery,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  knowledge  or  experience  in  those  matters.  I  might 
perhaps  have  pitied  the  poor  motherless  Emily,  who, 
without  any  fault  of  hers,  and  believing  firmly  her  gal- 
lant father  that  the  Porte  was  so  called  from  its  conve- 
nient harbour,  should  go  and  seek  for  Constantinople  in 
the  broad  and  azure  Hellespont ;  who  should  expect  to  find 
Geneva  and  Lausanne  on  different  lakes,  and  to  see  Gla- 
ciers towering  over  her  head.  All  these  mistakes  might 
be  inconvenient  to  a  traveller ;  but  as  most  well-educated 
females  remain  at  home,  no  great  harm  would  have  been 
done  to  the  world.     But  when  an  elementary  book  of  in- 
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struction  is  studioiiply  recommended  to  the  young  and 
imwtiry,  containing  errors 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  vales 
In  Vallombrosa — 

■when  every  art  of  book-niakinc;  ehieanerv  is  tried,  h\ 
advertisement,  hy  title-inigc  and  preface,  to  gain  a  lodg- 
ment for  this  fabric  of  im])osture  within  our  walls,  can 
we  be  too  loud  or  too  forward  in  resisting  such  a  design  ? 
At  the  captivating  sound  of  things  made  easi/,  a  crowd 
of  half--\\'itted,  half-educated  parents  hail  the  v/elcomc 
guest,  and  receive  him  to  their  bosoms.  These  we  may 
despise,  ibr  they  ought  to  knov/  and  have  the  means  of 
knowing  belter;  but  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of 
youth  it  is  painlul  to  see  running  eagerly  to  its  own 
ruin  ;  those 

Pueri  iiinuj)t;rquc  pu<lla', 

who  naturally  jlock  around,  and  join  the  crj-, 

gauileiUque  maim  cont inhere  fuiicm. 

Can  we  then  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  weaken 
the  authority,  or  to  cliastise  the  insolence  of  this  false 
guide  r  Can  we  be  wrong  in  hurling  back  upon  himself 
that  ignominy,  in  which  he  meant  us  all  to  be  partakers  ? 
If  he  has  done  v.  hat  he  could  to  degrade  us,  can  he  com- 
plain if  in  our  turn  we  make  him  an  object  of  derision  : 
l<"or  my  own  part,  1  feel  more  prone  to  anger  than  to 
laughter  when  en)ployed  in  this  task  :  but  ridicule, 
though  a  weapon  for  the  use  of  which  man  is  deeply 
responsible,  (and  if  ever  T  employ  it  against  truth,  or 
reason,  or  humanity,  or  religion,  may  my  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning,)  yet  is  sometimes  necessary  in  serious 
affairs,  to  kcc])  alive  the  attentioii  vl'  the  rca'ler,  ;ind  to 
refresj)  his  si'irits.  We  have  a  rough  road  tt)  travel 
over,  and  1  am  aiVaid  some  of  my  younger  comrades  \\\\\ 
lag  iKliind,  and   drop  off  on  the  marcli,  unless  a  merry 


tune  is  now  and  then  played ;  which,  heaven  knows,  1 
shall  play,  if  ever  I  do  play,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  my  followers,  not  of  myself. 

The  part  indeed  which  merits  the  keenest  severity  will 
be  dispatched  first,  although  the  justice  of  that  treatment 
will  depend  upon  what  I  establish  in  the  sequel.  Let  us 
hear  his  own  words  in  what  he  calls  his  Advertisement, 
a  piece  of  base  charkitanerie,  deserv'm'^  of  a  chastisement 
far  beyond,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  what  it  is  in  my 
power  to  inflict. 

"  The  author  of  the  folio w^ing  work  was,  during  two 
''  years,  one  of  the  Public  Examiners  in  the  University 
"  of  Oxford.  He  has  endeavoured  to  derive  from  his 
"  practice  at  that  time,  and  from  his  previous  and  subse- 
"  quent  studies,  whatever  may  be  conducive  to  the  eluci- 
"  dation  of  that  system  of  Logic,  which  he  now  submiti* 
"  to  the  notice  of  the  public." 

What  the  wisdom  of  this  appointment  was  it  is  novr 
too  late  to  enquire.  The  evil  that  arose  from  it  is  cer- 
tainly incurable.  But  when  one  considers  the  serious 
hurt  in  his  feeliugi,  in  his  reputation,  in  his  substantial 
interests,  which  a  candidate  may  suffer  who  is  rejected  at 
his  examination,  one  cannot  but  deeply  lament  tliat  this 
pov.er  was  ever  vested  in  the  hands  of  ignorance.  Tlierc 
is  indeed  a  fortunate  security  in  the  number  of  Examiners, 
\vhich  can  never  be  less  than  three:  for  I  am  convinced, 
and  am  certain,  as  far  as  attendance  on  those  occasions 
ran  make  me  certain,  tliat  no  other  Examiner  was  ever 
liable  to  the  same  objection  ;  and  therefore  we  may  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  no  such  painful  consequence  ever  fol- 
lowed from  this  appointment.  But  if  the  candidate  had 
answered  as  he  is  taugiit  in  this  book,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  aftirm  that  he  OKg/d  to  have  been  rejected.  How 
])umiliating  then,  how  pitiable  the  condition  of  a  student 
under  those  circumstances  ! — questioned  and  tcazed,  and 
liable  to  be  reproved,  for  haying  thoroughly  learnt  that 


of  which  his  Examiner  was  shamefully  ignorant.  Let  us 
however  dismiss  the  mortifying  consideration.  Only  I 
trust  it  will  be  granted  me,  that,  if  the  severe  sentence 
of  rejection  be  ever  due  to  a  candidate  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  his  studies,  no  severity  can  be  too  great 
for  him  who  ought  from  his  situation  to  he  best  in- 
formed, and  who  voluntarily  challenges  the  notice  of  the 
pubhc,  provided  I  make  good  my  charge  against  him. 

That  charge  is,  that  in  the  book,  which  he  calls  Logic 
made  easy,  he  betrays  his  ignorance  in  all  the  parts  into 
which  Logic  is  commonly  divided. 

First,         Of  the  Logical  distinctions  of  words. 

Of  the  Predicables. 

Of  Subaltern  Genera  and  Species. 
Secondly,  Of  the  component  parts  of  a  Proposition. 

Of  the  meaning  of  the  technical  term  Distri- 
buted. 

Of  the  Opposition  of  Propositions. 
Thirdly,    Of  the  true  meaning  of  Syllogisin. 

Of  Major  Term. 

Of  Minor  Term. 

Of  Middle  Term. 

Of  some  fundamental  rules  of  the  Syllogism. . 

Of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Moods. 

Of  Reduction. 

Of  Hypothetical  Reasoning. 
And  besides  this,  that  he  has  omitted  many  important 
rules ;  that  he  has  omitted  nearly  all  the  reasons  for  the 
rules  he  delivers ;  that  he  frequently  does  not  understand 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Aldrich  ;  that  ho  has  rc{)catcdly 
mistranslated  him  ;  that  he  has  committed  gross  inci- 
dental blunders ;  that  his  language  is  often  k/osc,  con- 
fused, and  incorrect,  where  it  ought  most  to  have  been 
precise,  clear,  and  exact;  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  often 
obscure,  and  often  that  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

lie  confesses  indeed  that  one  of  his  chief  difiiculties 


in  acquiring  Logic  was,  that  the  treatise  he  studied  was 
written  in  Latin;  a  difficulty  which  it  is  evident  still  per- 
plexes him.  For  (notwithstanding  the  subjoined  list, 
from  which  he  has  the  sangfroid  to  say  "  he  has  ex- 
"tracted  the  essence  of  all  that  is  practically  useful  to  the 
**  general  student")  his  book,  I  affirm,  is  almost  wholly 
taken  from  Aldrich,  whose  treatise  he  affects  to  call  a 
popular  compendium.  If  by  popular  is  meant  a  close 
condensation  of  all  the  leading  principles  of  an  art,  accom- 
panied by  a  concise  demonstration  of  them  in  an  ellip- 
tical style,  Aldrich's  certainly  is  a.  popular  treatise.  But 
if  by  popular  is  meant  the  opposite  of  all  this,  then  we 
can  only  acquit  his  veracity  at  the  expence  of  his  under- 
standing, or  his  understanding  at  the  expence  of  his  ve- 
racity. 

Whoever  has  digested  well  this  compendium  of  Aldrich, 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  pregnant  brevity,  must  have 
conceived  some  gratitude  for  his  labours  ;  and  must,  I 
should  think,  feel  something  of  indignation  at  seeing  this 
deceased  author  insulted  by  a  kick  from  so  unworthy  a 
successor.  That  useful  and  plodding  class  of  men  too, 
collese  tutors,  have  no  reason  to  thank  him  for  insinu- 
ating  that  they  are  incompetent  to  the  task  of  explaining 
the  little  teclmical  difficulties,  with  which  the  art  of  Lo- 
gic, like  every  other  art,  is  accompanied.  He  might,  I 
should  conceive,  (and  it  would  have  been  no  great  sacri- 
fice of  his  ambition,)  have  left  this  humble  occupation  to 
men  who  are  content  to  do  their  duty  in  private,  without 
telling  the  world  all  they  do  ;  who  toil  on  in  their  plain 
working-dreso,  and  envy  not  his  flaunting  finery,  which 
ravishes  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  good  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. But  so  it  was  in  Horace's  time,  and  so  it  too  ofieu 
is  now. 

Opial  tphipjiia  bos  piger,  optat  arare  caballus. 

Men  will  not  know  when  they  are  well  off.     He  might 
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have  had  the  whole  field  of  the  metropolis  to  range  nt 
large  in,  and  nobody  here  would,  I  hcliovo,  have  at- 
tempted to  spoil  his  feeding.  Ikit  he  shall  not,  if  I 
can  help  it,  fatten  uj)on  our  disgrace:  he  shall  not,  if  I 
can  help  it,  with  the  British  Critic  for  his  niountcbauk, 
continue  to  vend  his  noxious  salves  and  balsams,  as  if 
they  were  genuine  (Uithoriscd  medicines.  Let  him  have 
done  with  us,  and  we  will  have  done  with  him. 

One  word  more  upon  tlie  list  of  books  which  bave  been 
consulted  for  Logic  made  f^^r^y,  eighteen  in  number.  If 
he  had  read  and  could  understand  the   first  of  these,  he 

need  have    "one   no   farther.     Tbe  seveutb  would  liave 

o 

been  useful  to  him,  as  the  best  full  compendium  strictly 
Aristotelian,  for  from  tliis  Aldricb  is  principally  abridged. 
It  might  have  helped  him  also,  as  being  Latin  instead  of 
Greek.  The  tenth,  Halts,  migbt  have  been  of  use,  as 
heiniz;  Enolish  instead  of  Latin,  it  has  mticl!  valuable 
matter;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  enter  upon  it  till  the 
foundation  has  been  well  laid  in  Aristotle.  As  to  the 
rest,  cxx'cpt  perhaps  the  thirteenth,  it  is  all  shear  qua c/c- 
erij.  I  do  not  mean  that  tbe  books  are  useless;  but  it  i* 
not  the  way  to  enrich  or  perfect  Logic,  by  reading  .vclc- 
ral  ireatki's  of  Logic.  I'he  principles  being  once  v.cii 
settled,  whoever  seeks  to  explain  aiul  recommenrl  tlicu), 
must  draw  his  materials  from  tlie  whole  range  oi'art^  of 
science,  of  literature,  and  {)hilosophy.  Bv  the  licip  of 
that  commanding  faculty,  tliat  onc-niakli/g  jxrAc-r,  as 
Plato  calls  it,  of  the  soul,  men  of  genius  may  iVuin  IJui.j 
to  time  improve  the  best  established  sysl(;i!i.>;  and  n.) 
one  siu'clv  would  wish  to  check  or  to  disijara'_!:e  this  soc- 
cies  of  improvement.  But  I  must  be  allov.cd  to  doubt 
whether  tlu;  writer  of  Logic  made  easy  was  formed  for 
carrying  on  this,  one  of  the  noblest  [)roeesses  of  nature — 
whether  his  stomach  is  furnished  with  \\\ix\.  puncrculic 
juice,  which  is  able  to  reduce  tht  heterogeneous  mixture 
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gHthered  into  it  to  one  character,  and  extract  from  its 
various  parts  wliolesome  aliment^  and  new  life  for  the 
body. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  more  particular  en- 
quiry, I  will  only  premisCj  that  personal  hostility  has  no 
s>harc  in  the  present  undertaking  ;  that  the  author  is  at- 
tacked simply  as  an  author;  and  that  this  pamphlet  docs 
not  contahi  a  single  phrase  or  jcord,  from  beginning  to  end, 
Tthich  zcould  not  have  been  applicable  to  any  other  man,  who, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  had  zeritten  the  same  works. 
There  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  reviewers  enough  to 
charge  me  with  malice,  and  pique,  and  envy,  and  a  long 
list  of  sins;  but  I  firmly  believe  there  will  not  be  found 
even  a  British  Critic  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kett 
is  now  attacked  for  having,  in  an  eminentlij  useful  book, 
committed  nfezc  mistakes  *. 

InTRODLCTORY  ClIAPtER.    SecT.  1. 

I  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  I  shall 
not  stop  long  here.     It  is  a  puerile  declamation  on  the 
use  of  Logic,  containing  some  nonsense,  and  some  false- 
hood.   E.g.  \).o.  "  \^y  studying  the  distinctioJis  that  pre- 
*'  vail  with  respect  to  propositions,  he  is  enabled  to  qua- 
*'  lifj  his  assertions,  and  to  measure  them  by  the  stand- 
*^  ard  of  consistency."     Nonsense.     Again:  "When  he 
*'  advances  to  that  part  of  Logic  which  relates  to  syllo- 
*'  gistic  reasoning,  he  learns  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
*'  rnent  of  ideas  with  each  other."  lb.    Falsehood.    Other 
mistakes  there  are  of  little  moment.     For  instance,  that 
Logic  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  language  of  error; 
that  "all  Cicero's  most  celebrated  Orations  are  charac- 
"  terized  by  the   copiousness  of  his   exjuessions,  for  the 
*'  sake  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  exactness,  and  by  the 
"  variety  and  conclusiveness  of  his  arguments.''  P.  5. 

*  VJd.  Brit.  Crit.  on  Kett's  Elenients  and  Davison's  Remarks. 
C 
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Towards  the  end  are  four  liue.-^  from  a  nobic  passage 
In  Horace,  Eji.  ii.  2.  1'20,  suitable,  as  Mr.  Kett  tells  us, 
to  those  to  whom  they  arc  suitable. 

I  know  somebody,  to  whom  two  lines  not  fur  off  are 
suitable.^ 

Prnetuleri/n  scrijrtor  delirus  iiiersque  vidcri, 
Dum  niea  delecteiit  mala  me,  vel  deuiqu';  fallant. 

But  enou2:h  of  this.     In 

Section  2. 
\vc  have  tlie  History  of  Logic,  in  which  Mr.  K.  abuses 
the  Schoolmen  very  liberally:  but  for  what?  because, 
forsooth,  they  made  "  subtle  and  useless  distinctions  be- 
"  tvveen  one  rcord  and  another,"  and  that  too  as  "  fann/ 
"  suggested."     Poor  Bonaventura! 

But  there  was  a  worse  fault  bebind,  "  Tbeir  bu/ki/ 
"  volumes  iilled  every  library,  and  exercised,  or  rather 
**  fettered,  tlie  understanding  of  every  student  who  aspired 
''  to  distinction  in  the  universities,  or  preferment  in  thr 
"  church."  At  this  passage  is  a  reference  in  the  margin 
to  Elements  of  General  Knorcledge.  Quciy.  Was  this 
linger-post  put  there  by  design,  or  accident  t 

Part  I.     Chap.  I. 

"The  operations  of  tne  mind  arc  three:  1.  Simple 
''  Apprehension  ;  2.  Judgir.ent  ;  J.  Ueasoning.  The 
'*  first  is  applied  to  thefr.st  pari  of  Logic ."  \Vhat,  does 
Mr.  K.  seriously  tiiink  that  this  operation  of  the  mind 
Kus  made,  tliat  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
a  treatise  on  Logic  ?  1  have  heard  of  a  projector,  who 
thought  the  only  use  of  rivers  was  to  ^qq.<\  canals  :  but 
the  narrowness  of  conception,  in  the  presetit  case,  goes 
far  beyond  that  celebrated  example. 

In  p.  1,5.  is  a  PaLtern  Syllogism,  to  illustrate  the  third 
operation  of  the  mind.     It  is  framed,  I  presume,  on  pur- 
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j^ose  for  the  Jubilee,  instead  of  a  fire- work.  I  wish  it 
had  bec:i  stniled  with  stronger  powder — it  would  have 
^one  oft'  better.     We  will  however  take  it  as  it  is. 

Jill  good  kings  are  beloved  by  tJieir  subjects : 
Geori^e  the  Third  is  a  s^ood  hinff :  therefore 
George  the  Third  is  beloved  by  his  subjects, 

Which  docs  he  mean  to  prove?  the  fact  that  he  is  be- 
loved, or  the  reason  ichy^^  Jn  sitf  or  Cur  sit?  If  the 
former,  it  reminds  me  of  a  parallel  instance,  recorded  iu 
the  following  story. 

A  student,  having  been  accidentally  left  by  the  Libra- 
rians of  the  Bodleian,  when  they  shut  up  the  Library,  some 
time  after  disco veicd  the  condition  he  was  in.  Starting 
from  his  scat,  he  flew  to  the  window,  and  called  aloud  for 
help.  The  only  person  near  was  the  Keeper  of  the 
Schools,  who  answered  him  from  below,  proved  to  hig 
satisfaction,  in  Celarent,  that  lie  was  not  there,  and  so 
left  him.     His  argument  was  this: 

Xo  man  is  in  the  Tiodleian  Library  after  three  o'clock: 

1  o«  are  a  man;  therelore 

Jon  are  not  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Just  so  Mr.  K.'s  syllogism.  If  unfortunatel}'  the  fact 
should  ever  be  questioned,  he  must  be  a  very  good- 
natured  disputant,  who  admits  it  upon  the  credit  of  this 
Middle  Term. 

But  perhaps  he  meant  only  to  assign  the  reason  zchy 
he  is  beloved,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  acknowledged. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  a  Syllogism  at  all,  (which  he  cer- 
tainly mcuni  it  to  be,)  as  any  Tiro  ma}'  perceive.  For 
the  Conclusion  in  a  Syllogism  is  that  which  reus  the  Ques- 
tion. But  here,  "that  George  the  Third  is  beloved  by 
*'  liis  subjects,"  is  not  the  Question.  It  is  assumed  as  a 
fact,  and  an  enquir^^  is  institutxjd  into  the  cause.  Why 
Oeorge  th.el'hird  is  beloved  by  his  subjects,  is  the  Ques- 

g2 
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tlon.  Tliis  is  not  syllogizing,  but  investigating;  a  totally 
distinct  process ;  and  belongs  not  properly  to  Logic,  but  to 
the  art  or  science  in  which  the  subject  matter  lies.  The 
syllogistic  form  is  not  adapted  to  a  proceeding,  where 
one  term  of  the  question  ?>  unknou:n.  'ITiis  is  one  ol"  the 
complaints  which  Lord  Bacon  makes  against  School  Lo- 
gic; and  there  is  no  answering  it,  except  by  saying,  that 
an  art  must  not  be  blamed  for  not  teaching  more  than  it 
professes  to  teach.  The  proper  business  of  Logic  is  to 
make  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  of  two  given 
terms  more  evident  than  it  was  before. 

This  purpose  is  not  answered  by  ^Ir.  K.'s  Pattern 
Syllogism.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  For  1  see  clearly,  tiiat 
these  speculations  never  passed  tlirough  his  mind ;  and 
that  he  has  only  been  stringing  togetlier  words-  and  rules, 
of  the  force  of  which  he  had  very  confused  notions. 
His  orcn  purpose,  however,  is  answered  too  well :  for,  I 
take  it,  his  arguments  (like  Peter  Pindar's  razors)  are 
made  not  to  cut,  but  to  sell. 

If  this  passage,  long  and  dry  as  it  is,  serves  to  give  the 
Student  any  firmer  footing  tiian  he  felt  before,  I  mav 
well  be  pardoned  the  digression.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  read 
with  attention,  notwithstanding  the  levity  that  intro- 
duced it. 

In  the  mean  time  we  mnst  admire  ^Ir.  K.  for  his  loy- 
alty, whatever  we  may  think  of  his  Logic.  And,  consi- 
dering the  occasion  for  which  this  pseiido-syllogisni 
seems  to  have  been  framed,  and  the  hard  doubling  juid 
tying  with  which  its  nonsense  was  fastened  in,  I  think 
we  may,  after  the  example  of  some  cclchrateJ  soiihisins 
of  old,  as  the  Jrhil/es  of  Zeno,  the  Mentiens  of  C'hrysij)- 
pus,  not  unaptly  call  this,  the  Critcker  of  Air.  Kelt. 

A  remark  immediately  follows,  to  v,  hieh  the  rc'acler  of 
Logic  made  easy  has,  1  dare  say,  already  givc>n  his  firm 
assent — *'  Each  of  tlie  operations  of  ihe  mind  i.->  subject 
"  to  its  respective  defect." 
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Some  few  absurdities  crown  this  chapter,  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  art  or  form  of  Logic.  E.  g.  "  lleflec- 
"  tion  is  the  source  of  such  acts  of  the  mind  as  thinking, 
"  hoping,  Sec.  It  consists  in  the  action  of  the  mind  upon 
"  itself,  &c."  As  an  example  of  a  connate  sentiment,  we 
have,  I  beheve,  for  the  first  time,  "  Cliildrea  ought  to 
"  honour  their  parents." 

Chap.  II. 

P.  18.  We  are  told,  and  told  truly. that  different  words 
in  different  languages  express  the  same  idea  :  and,  the 
writer  remarks,  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that  "  for  that 
'■'■reason  words  are  said  to  he  substituted  for  things."  As  a 
detached  sentence,  he  adds,  that  "  words  are  said  to  be 
"  established  hi/  custom,  because  the  use  of  words  is  arbi- 
"  trary  ;"  tliat  is,  for  the  very  convincing  reason,  because 
they  are  established  by  custom. 

This,  hov.'cver,  is  the  inference  which  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  first  remark.  He  should  have  said, 
Different  words  in  (Utrercnt  languages  express  the  same 
idea  ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  they  have  no  affi- 
nity in  nature  to  that  idea,  but  that  they  are  established 
by  custom  to  represent  it.  The  general  proposition,  that 
Tcords  are  substituted  for  things,  or  the  ideas  of  things, 
needs  no  proof:  it  is  an  admitted  fact.  The  whole  pas- 
sau:e  is  a  muddv  exnosition  of  Aldrich.  "Vox  est  si2;num 
"  rei  vel  conceptiis  e\  instituto  vicarium."      To  proceed. 

"  A  univocal  vv'ord  has  only  one  meaning,  agreeing 
"  equalli/  with  many  ideas."  No  learner  vrould  understand 
this.  It  is  a  word  which  iipplies  v.ith  equal  propriety, 
and  in  the  same  sense,  to  many  things  :  tis  man,  to  the 
several  individuals  of  the  species;  (inimal,  to  the  several 
individuals  or  species  included  luuler  it. 

"  An  analogous  v.'ord  is  a  Avorci  taken  in  dijjcrent  senses, 
"  and  one  of  tliem  has  some  rcsembhmce  to  another."  This 
is  proposed  as  an  improvement  upon  the  precise  and  cle- 
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gjint  definition  of  Aldrich.  "  Analognm  est  ciijiis  una. 
"  significatio  hmqua/ifcr  convcuit  multib."  InaHjualiter — 
"with  unequal  propriciy — one  use  being  i)rimary,  the  other 
secondary — one  proper,  the  oilier  borrowed  or  inctaj)ho- 
rical.  This,  which  is  the  chief  characteriblic  of  analo- 
gous words,  is  wholly  omitted  by  Mr.  Kett.  Because 
rina/ogy  is  often  used  in  common  conversation  where  re- 
sembh.nice  would  do  as  well,  he  has  run  away  with  the  no- 
tion, that  they  are  the  same  thing.  Analogy  is  not  re- 
semblance, but  the  sameness  or  lesemblatice  of  relation. 

This  topic  is  one  of  the  richest  which  Lo^ic  contains. 
Mr.  K.  little  suspects  how  much  hidden  treasure  lies  un- 
der it.     But  we  must  go  on. 

P.  20.  MK?cenas,  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  are  given  as 
examples  of  Ueiaplwr. 

"  A  concrete  word  signifies  a  zcord  connected  zvith  its 
"  subject."  Absolute  nonsense.  Could  he  possibly  mean 
to  render  this  passage  of  Aldrieh  ?  "  Concretnm,  quod 
**  rem  [spcctat]  quasi  sua  natura  liberam,  sed  jam  im- 
"  plicitam  subjecto,  ut  Justus.'' 

Take  the  following  sentence  as  an  explanation  of  Rela- 
iivp  fVords.  It  is  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  upon  that 
subject. 

"  "With  respect  to  relative  words,  he  may  be  a  man, 
^'  who  is  neither  the  father  nor  the  son,  the  master  nor 
"  the  servant,  of  any  particular  man." 

Lastly  ;  as  an  example  of  vox  secunda:  inlcntionis,  he 
gives  ''  organ,  when  vised  to  signify  an  instrmnent  in 
"  general."     What  sort  of  organ  does  he  deserve  ? 

ClIAl'.    III. 

Hold  up!  I  had  nearly  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold 
here:  but  surely  it  would  not  have  been  my  fault,  for  I 
never  could  have  expected  Categories  or  Predicables  side 
by  side.     An    e\crlastiiig    plague  on    our  scavengers,  if 
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they  suffer  these  nuisances  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
public  road  ! 

"  Every  Category  or  Predicable  is  a  common  term, 
"  which  may  be  asserted  or  predicated  of  things  of  dif- 
"  ferent  kinds."  Why  only  of  different  kinds?  Is  not  nuuf, 
a  predicable? 

Let  me  observe  here,  for  the  sake  of  mere  Tirones, 
that  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
when  we  say  there  avejive  Predicables.  Aklrich's  term 
is  better,  Predicabilium  capita.  Every  nord  (except 
proper  names,  particles,  and  conjunctions)  is  a  Predica- 
ble of  one  or  other  of  they're  sorts,  Genus,  Sjyecies,  Dif- 
ferentia, Proprium,  Accidem.  So  much  to  avoid  being- 
misunderstood  :  for  I  may  often  speak  in  the  common 
way,  and  say  there  are  but  five  Predicables,  instead  of 
five  sorts  of  Predicables. 

Mr.  K.  is  very  confused  in  what  he  sa^-s  about  the  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  horse,  p.  25.  Speaking  of 
two  characters  of  antiquity,  Socrates  and  Bucephalus,  he 
says,  "  This  particular,  in  which  they  disagree,  is  called 
"  the  differentia.  If  they  agree  in  any  thing  necessarily 
"  connected  with  their  essence,  that  is  called  i\\Q propri- 
"  lun."'  If  the  first  they  and  the  last  they  stand  for  the 
same  subject,  this  explanation  is  false.  If  the  m.an  and 
horse  disagree  in  a  part  of  their  essence,  that  particular 
in  which  each  disagrees  from  the  other  is  well  called  its 
differentia.  If  the  man  and  the  hoxse  agree  in  any  thing 
necessarily  connected  with  their  essence,  [u'hich  is  im- 
possible,] that  particular  is  common  to  both,  and  there- 
fore not  the  proprium  of  either.  I  suspect,  that  by  the 
first  they  he  meant  man  and  horse — by  the  second  they, 
men  only,  or  horses  only.  Logic  is  a  dry  study,  but  you 
must  bear  with  me.  If  I  cannot  make  it  easy,  I  try  to 
make  it  entertaining.  But  if  the  abuve  [)assage  about 
the  proprium  stands,  I  may,  for  aught  I  know,  bsj  ex- 
pected to  provide  eatcrtainment  both  for  man  and  horse. 
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p.  2.5.  The  example  from  Liniicncus  luidocs  all  that  had 
been  said  before  about  Subaltern  Genera  and  Species. 
Both  words  are  applicable  to  the  same  things,  aecording 
as  they  relate  to  cognate  classes  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive than  themselves.     But  what  says  this  Logician? 

"  In  Linna^us's  arrangement,  the  animal  kingdom  is 
"  the  Summum  Genus.  The  Six  Classes  arc  /Ae  Subaltern 
"  Genera.  The  3o4  kinds  arc  t/te  Suhallern  Species.  The 
"  6000  known  species  are  the  lov.est  species."  1  leave 
any  Undergraduate  who  has  passed  the  Kcsponsiones  to 
correct  him.  The  same  blunder  is  repeated  in  the  same 
page,  when  speaking  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Chap.  IV. 

Definition. 

The  word  subaltern  genus  is  ignorantl\'  used  again, 
where  he  ought  to  luivc  said  the  proxiuiuni  genus,  p.  '2<S. 
As  for  the  rules  of  Dcrminon,  they  are  tolerably  translated 
from  Aldrieh,  only  that  Jw^lo  numcro  is  rendered  exact 
number,  which  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  loose  expression,  and 
may  be  rendered  snital.lc,  moderole.  it  means  in  this 
passage  neither  too  fev,-  nor  too  many. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Definitions  themselves, 
proposed  as  patterns  for  young  logicians  ? 

"  A  Parallelogram  is  a  four-sided  ligiir<%  wlnx-e  onpo- 
"  site  sides  are  equal,  and  all  its  angles  right  a}:g/es.''  This 
a  definition  ! 

Perhaps  he  will  quote  in  support  of  it  The  l]iancnL<  of 
General  Knozdedge;  in  which  case  I  must  knocl:  under, 
as  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Euclid  to  oj)pose  lo  iiiin. 

Let  us  take  one  more,  as  a  specimen  of  English . 
*^  Geography  is  the  science  which  describes  tlie  globe  as 
"  consisting  of  land  and  water,  and  their  various  inha- 
"  bitants  and  productions."  Try  it  how  you  will,  I  deXy 
you  to  construe  it. 
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Chap.  V. 

The  Predicaments  I  pass  hastily  over,  only  observing, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  treating  of  them  thug 
superficially.  It  will  not  do  to  go  through  them  at  a  hand- 
gallop — they  may  be  as  well  omitted  altogether.  In  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  p.  33,  I  perceive,  under  the  predicament 
of  Quantity,  that  "  triangles,  squares,  &c.  are  affection& 
"  of  lines,  surfaces.  Sec."  Wallis  would  have  told  him, 
^lathematical  figures  non  sunt  hujus  loci.  As  figures 
they  belong  to  Quality,  not  to  Quantity.  They  are  qua- 
litutes,  because  they  answer  to  the  question  Quales,  but 
not  affections:  he  might  as  well  have  said  "  moral  tales." 

Chap.  VL 

The  chapter  on  Division  gives  as  a  3d  rule,  what  is  only 
an  exemplification  of  the  2d.  A  pretty  commentary  this 
upon  the  art  of  Division  ! 

PART  II. 

Chap.  I. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  declaration  of  two  aw- 
ful truths : 

Man  is  a  rational  animal. 

A  horse  is  not  a  rational  animal. 

The  horse  is  a  truly  noble  animal,  and,  consideriug  the 
great  services  he  renders  mankind,  I  can  hardly  think  it 
generous  in  us  to  be  continually  upbraiding  him  with 
lluit  want  of  reason,  to  which  he  never  put  up  any  pre- 
tensions. Examples  to  be  sure  must  be  had  somewhere  ; 
and  my  own  tutor  (who  was  a  very  dull  man,  but  v.ho 
was  honest  enough  to  learn  what  he  took  money  lo 
teach)  al'v'uys  made  his  pupils  scour  the  country  in  quest 
of  ihcm.     To  be  sure,  he  kept  the  horse  read\'  saddled  in 
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the  stable,  for  his  owti  riding ;  but  then  it  was  only  in 
case  of  need.  If  he  had  time,  he  used  to  put  something 
before  us  a  little  more  indicative  of  the  faculty  of  reason 
in  himself. 

Still  the  propositions  are  both  unquestionably  true. 
The  force  of  nature,  however,  could  go  no  farther.  The 
next  is  decidedly  false. 

"  A  Proposition  consists  of  three  parts  or  terms." 
Three  terms  in  a  Proposition  ! 

"  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  Proposition  taken  to- 
"  gether  are  called  the  extremes."  Why  must  they  be 
taken  together?  Each  of  them  is  by  itself  called  a  Term 
or  an  Extreme,  both  names  meaning  the  same  thing, 

"  The  subject  is  the  term  concerning  which  something 
"  is  affirmed,  denied,  or  doubted."  Or  doubted  !  What 
have  we  to  do  here  with  doubting?  Doubting  is  a  state 
of  the  mind  previous  to  any  decision  or  judgment.  A 
Proposition  expresses  an  act  of  judgment  already  per- 
formed, or  it  is  no  proposition  at  all.  You  a  teacher  of 
Logic!   You  an  Examiner!  O  shame !  O  shame! 

Again.  "  The  Copula  is  the  term  which  connects  the 
"  subject  with  the  predicate."  In  the  first  lecture  of  the 
course  which  I  attended,  every  fresh-man  learnt  enough 
to  teach  you  better  than  this. 

In  the  same  page  he  turns  scriho  into  ego  sum  scribens, 
and  this  he  calls  resolving  a  zcord  into  the  ideas  it  con- 
tains. Any  Student  who  has  read  Aldrich  knows  that 
it  is  merely  resolving  a  verb  into  its  component  parts, 
the  Copula  and  the  Participle. 

"  From  such  examples  it  appears,  that  we  are  7iot  so 
"  7nuch  to  regard  the  number  of  words  in  a  sentence,  as 
"  the  ideas  they  stand  for."  p.  42.  Who,  I  should  like  to 
know,  ever  did  ?  I  beg  pardon  :  I  think  the  purchasers 
of  Mr.  K.'s  works  must  be  an  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral rule. 
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Chap.  II. 

*'  A  particular  proposition  denotes  a  limited  number, 
"  and  the  signs  prefixed  are  some,  ma/iT/."  Some  and 
many  limited  numbers!  Perhaps  this  was  only  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  Deiiotes,  however,  is  wrong.  A  proposition 
does  not  denote.  A  term  denotes.  He  should  have  said, 
A  particular  proposition  has  for  its  subject  a  common 
term,  but  predicates  only  of  a  part  of  it ;  which  part  is 
expressed  by  some,  many,  Sec. 

But  now  comes  the  most  extraordinary  way  I  ever  saw 
of  making  Logic  easy.  "  An  indefinite  proposition  in 
"  necessary  mutter  is  equal  to  a  universal,  /I>;'  [instead  of 
"  i.  e.]  it  is  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  sub- 
"  ject:  it  is  equal  to  a  particular  proposition  in  contingent 
"  matter,  for  [instead  of  i.e.]  it  is  understood  to  relate 
"  only  to  a  part."  p.  45.  Wliat  necessury  matter  is,  and 
what  contingent  matter  is,  the  learner  may  wonder  and 
examine,  but  he  will  never  find  till  he  comes  to  p.  51, 
where  the  explanation  is  translated  from  Aldrich.  I  say 
for  is  put  instead  of  i.  e.  because /o/'  introduces  a  reason, 
and  there  is  no  reason  given  there.  The  reason  for  whal, 
is  said  does  not  come  till  p.  51. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  learner  than  a  precise 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  tb.e  technical  term  Distributed. 
What  is  jNlr.  Kelt's  definition  ? 

"  A  term  standing  for  the  whole  of  a  thing  or  subject, 
"  as  it  necessarily  includes  all  the  parts  into  which  it  can 
"  be  divided,  for  that  reason  is  said  to  be  distributed.'' 
Very  confused  and  vague  indeed.  A  term  is  said  to  be 
distributed  in  a  proposition,  when  in  that  proposition  it 
represents  not  any  portion  merely,  but  every  individual 
of  the  tilings  properly  denoted  by  it. 

Then  follow  the  rules  respecting  the  distribution  of 
terms  in  the  four  Propositions,  A.  E.  I.  O.  But  these 
rules  are  to  be  taken  upon  trust,  and  learnt  merely  br 
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lOLc,  acct.rtling  to  Mr.  K.  for  he  docs  not  offer  a  single 
demonstration  of  them,  although  he  had  only  to  translate 
one  of  the  easiest  pages,  in  point  of  Latin,  of  that  popu- 
lar compendium,  lo  which  he  owes  so  much.  There  is 
certainly  close  rtiasoning  in  the  page ;  which,  I  fear,  is 
just  as  troublesome  now,  as  Latin  formerly  was  to  the 
Examiner. 

CHAr.  IV. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  in  treating  of  the  Con- 
version of  Proposition.  Tlie  rules  are  all  taken  from 
AldrJch,  but  the  reasons  of  those  rules  are  omitted; 
that  being  a  popular  treatise,  and  this,  I  suppose,  truly 
csoreric. 

Tlie  chapter,  however,  is  ver}'  clumsily,  not  to  say  Igno- 
rantly,  done.  He  says,  there  are  tzvo  sorts  of  Conversion, 
and  he  gives  us  three.  The  last,  viz.  by  contraposition, 
is  omitted  in  Aldrich,  as  of  little  use.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  as  being  the  only  method  of  converting 
a  particular  negative.  Mr.  K.  has  indeed  given  us  the 
barbarous  line, 

ast  O  per  contra,  sic  fit  conversio  tola, 

in  which  he  has  betrayed,  as  usual,  his  ignorance  of  its 
meaning.  It  ought  to  have  been  either  _--/,  O  per  contra, 
vk-C.  or,  as  it  commonly  runs,  fAxO  per  contra,  &.c.  to 
show  that  A  and  O  are  capable  of  tiiis  sort  of  conversion. 
\le  has  left  out  A  in  his  line,  and  yet  the  only  examjiles 
he  gives  arc  of  that  proposition ;  not  one  of  O.  This 
comes  from  Avliat  has  been  heretofore  aptly  called  '^  the 
''  urdiappiness  of  compilalion." 

Tor  my  own  part,  I  like  old  Wallis's   English    line*: 
best. 

E,  I  arc  simplij  turned  :  E,  A  by  Ace. 
A,  O  are  cuuncer-put,  in  going  back. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  treathig  of  coU" 
•gertible  terms,  has  no  business  here.  Its  substance  is 
taken  from  Wallis,  who  expressly  says,  that  the  doctrine 
of  convertible  terms  is  quite  foreign  to  this  part,  [non  est 
hiijus  loci,]  but  belongs  (as  must  be  obvious  to  any  re- 
flecting mind)  to  the  first  part  of  Logic.  This  also  comes 
from  the  "  unhappiness  of  compilation."  We  shall  soon 
see  that  Mr.  K.  uses  even  the  words  Term  and  Propo- 
sition as  convertible  terms. 

Chap.  V. 
Opposition  of  Propositions. 

Opposition,  he  says,  takes  place  "  when  two  propo- 
'"'  sitions  having  the  same  extremes  differ  either  in  quan- 
"  fity,  or  ill  quality,  or  in  both."  And  yet  in  the  same 
page  he  tells  us,  that  disagreement  in  quality  is  essential 
to  Opposition,  properly  so  called. 

"  In  subaltern  propositions,  a  false  particular  follows 
"  a  false  universal."  p.  51.     Thus  for  example: 

*'  All  men  are  generous,'^  is  ccrtaitdy  a  false  universal ; 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  K.  "  Some  men  are  gene- 
"  rgns,"  is  false  likewise.     Well  done  Examiner ! 

In  his  examples  of  impossible  matter,  that  is,  where 
the  extremes  essentially  disagree,  he  cleverly  pronounces 
their  a2;reement,  as,  All  men  are  ang-els. 

PART  III. 

Chap.   I. 

Argument   and   Syllogism. 

"Reasoning  is  that  kind  of  evideyice,  hy  which  one  truth 
*^  is  inferred  from  others  by  just  methods  of  argu- 
''  MENT."  p.  57-  Then  foilow  two  specimens  of  rea- 
soning, both  of  them  Petitiones  principii ;  i.  e.  proving 
a  question  jje;-  (cque  ignotum,  or  rather  per  ignotius.  Here 
is  the  first  of  them.     The  other  is  just  hkc  it. 
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All  houses  are  built  bi/  men : 
All  cottages  are  houses;  therefore 
All  cottages  are  built  by  men. 

His  own  aeconnt  of  Pt;^///o  principii,  p.  84.  is  not  a  bad 
one.  "This  takes  place  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
*'  a  Proposition  by  the  same  Pro[josition  in  other  words, 
*'  or  by  some  reason  that  is  equally  uncertain  and  dis- 
"  puted."  He  seems,  however,  to  think  it  ^.^commanda- 
ble  and  ingenious  attempt,  for  he  is  perpetually  at  it,  when 
he  would  give  examples  of  Reasoning.  Otliervvise,  how 
unaccountable  this  infatuation,  with  the  sentence  just 
quoted  staring  him  in  the  face!  But  truly  doth  Fuller 
inform  us,  A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  some  peoj^lc. 
There  is  a  dulness  which  can  see  notliini^;,  which  can  be 
taught  notliing.  Querij.  Can  it  be  made  to  feel  ?  I  al- 
most despair  even  of  that,  since  the  ill  success  of  Mr. 
Davison's  Remarks. 

Therefore,  All  cottages  are  built  hif  men! 

]\Ir.  K.  after  having  used  this  proposition  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  as  an  example  of  one  which  stands  in 
no  need  of  proof,  is  not  ashamed  to  print  this  trash, 
and  call  it  a  Syllogism.  IIov/  much  better  are  the  ge- 
neral signs.  A,  B,  C,  than  such  examples ! 

"  The  Major  term  [of  a  syllogism]  is  the  Predicate." 
The  predicate  of  v. hat?  "  The  Minor  term  is  the  Sub- 
"^  jecty  Again  I  must  ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  The  subject 
of  what  ? 

The  Major  term  is  afterv.^ards  used  to  explain  the  Major 
premiss,  and  the  Minor  term  to  explain  the  Minor  premiss, 
although  neither  M(jor  nor  Minor  term  have  been  ex- 
plained themselves.  Presenlly,  however, he  tells  us, "  The 
"  Major  term  of  a  Syllogism  is  therefore  the  predi- 
'' cate  of  the  conclusion."  Therefore!  For  what?  The 
I'.hole  is  inextricable  confusion.     It  may  do  Mr.  K.  no 
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harm.  But  if  a  canditate  were  to  give  this  account  of 
things  in  the  Schools,  he  would  infallibly  be  plucked. 

Five  out  of  the  six  principles,  upon  which  syllogistic 
reasoning  is  founded,  are  translated  from  Aldrich ;  but 
why  not  the  sixth?  Was  it  because  he  could  not?  It  ie 
just  as  necessary  to  be  mentioned  as  the  fifth,  being  ap- 
plicable to  Negatives,  as  that  is  to  Affirmatives. 

Then  follows  a  part,  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe 
by  its  proper  title.  It  strikes  me  as  the  most  impudent 
and  scandalous  pretence  of  making  Logic  easy,  that  ever 
was  put  forth  since  tlie  art  of  puffing  was  invented.  Al- 
drich gives  twelve  fundamental  rules  for  the  structure  of 
the  syllogism,  with  accurate  demonstrations  of  them,  by 
help  of  principles  previously  established.  His  whole  sec- 
tion is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
correctness.  Mr.  K.  also  gives  twelve  rules.  The  first, 
second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  are  taken  from  Aldrich  ;  omitting  all  the  reasons 
on  which  they  rest :  just  as  if  one  were  to  string  together 
the  forty-eight  Propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
without  the  Demonstrations,  and  then  call  it  making 
Mathematics  easy.  The  fourth  rule  is  not  from  Aldrich  : 
nor,  indeed,  should  I  ever  have  suspected  it  of  coming 
from  a  rational  animal.     It  runs  thus  : 

"  That  syllogism  is  faulty,  in  which  the  Middle  term 
"  is  not  distributed  in  the  premisses,  but  is  distributed 
''  in  the  conclusion."  The  Middle  term  in  the  conclu- 
sion!!.' Ho»v  very  easy  Logic  is  now  made!  Oh  I  Mr. 
Kett !  Mr.  Kett!  does  not  the  phantom  of  some  rejected 
candidate  haunt  3'our  midnight  dreams,  and  cry  aloud 
for  vengeance!  That  you  should  be  sitting  with  your 
cap  on  as  an  Examiner,  while  he  stood  trembling  before 
you,  and  awaiting  your  sentence!  Oh!  the  bhndness, 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  Fortune! 

The  eleventh  rule  is  one  of  his  own  too.     "  If  either 
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*'  of  the  premisses  be  false,  so  will  be  the  conclurnon." 
Thus,  to  use  the  favourite  example, 

cAm.  Evejy  horse  is  an  animal: 

Es.    No  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore 
trEs.     No  man  is  a  horse. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Kett  will  allow  the  Minor  premiss  to 
be  false.  But  then,  according  to  his  own  rule,  the  Con- 
clusion must  be  false  likewise.  Therefore  its  Contradic- 
tory must  be  true.  Therefore  "  Some  man  is  a  horse'' 
How  degrading  are  his  rules  to  his  own  species  ! 

The  twelfth  rule  is  no  rule.  It  tells  us  nothing.  Per- 
haps he  meant  by  it  to  express  the  sixth  of  Aldrich,  a 
very  important  one  ;  and  therefore,  as  was  natural,  omit- 
ted, in  order  to  make  Logic  easy. 

Chap.  II. 

''  The  various  manners,  in  which  the  terms  o't  any  three 
"  propositions  may  be  stated,  in  order  to  make  syllo- 
"  gisms,  are  delermined  hy  the  different  figures.'"  I  leave 
this  to  speak  for  itself. 

P.  Go.  "  It  is  evident  from  the  rules  of  syllogistic  rea- 
**  soning  before  stated,  that  no  other  forms  are  conclu- 
"  sive,  except  such  as  are  marked  out  by  the  following 
"  ternaries.  Sec."  It  is  evident  !  If  it  is,  you  have  done 
all  you  could  to  make  it  not  evident.  For  you  have  not 
given  the  demonstratioji  of  a  single  rule  ;  you  have  not 
given  the  (ipplicaiiou  of  a  single  rule ;  you  have  not 
shewn  why  some  legitimate  Moods  are  excluded  from 
each  figure;  and,  by  omitting  Aldrich's  sixth  rule,  you 
have  left  the  list  open  to  fifteen  ailditional  Moods,  which 
nre  excluded  only  by  the  o])eration  of  that  rule.  So 
much  for  your  knowledge  of  Mood  and  Figure. 

Disdaining  the  A,  B,  C  of  Aldrich,  Mr.  K.  will  give 
us  syllogisms  of  his  own  invention.    But  they  are  mostly 
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the  Minor  premiss,  not  the  Minor  premiss  of  the  Con- 
clusion. In  other  words,  the  connection  between  the 
Middle  term  and  one  of  the  Extremes  is  less  evident 
than  the  connection  between  the  Extremes  themselves. 

No  passionate  man  is  judicious : 

Every  philosopher  is  judicious ;  therefore 

No  philosopher  is  a  passionate  man. 

Again  : 

A /I  frauds  are  forbidden  by  law : 

Some  trades  are  not  forbidden  by  law  ;  therefore 

Some  trades  are  not  frauds. 

Would  not  a  rational  animal  rather  infer,  that  a  philoso- 
pher was  judicious,  because  he  was  not  passionate;  and 
that  some  trades  were  not  forbidden  bylaw,  because  they 
arc  not  frauds  ? 

Chap.  III. 

The  Reduction  of  Syllogisms. 

''  The  iirst  figure  is  therefore  called  direct  or  perfect,  be- 
**  cause  all  kinds  of  syllogisms  may  be  proved  m  it."  Most 
of  you  to  whom  I  address  myself  know  this  sentence, 
hke  many  others,  to  be  made  up  of  falsehood  and  non- 
sense. First,  The  Moods  of  the  first  figure  are  not  called 
direct  or  perfect  for  the  reason  here  assigned,  but  be- 
cause they  are  demonstrable  by  the  Dictuin  de  oinni  et 
miUo.  Secondly,  To  talk  of  syllogisms  proved  in  a  cer- 
tain Mood  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Propositions  may  be 
proved. 

He  continues:  "  In  its  four  Modes  the  conclusions  ne- 
*^  cessarily  folloic  from  /he  premisses ;  but  the  Modes  in  all 
*'  the  other  figures  are  deficient  in  some  particulars  ;thei:e- 
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'Tore  they  arc  called  indirect,  or  imperfect."  This  is  not. 
nonsense,  but  it  is  wholly  false.  The  conclusions  in  all 
the  Moods  necessarily  follow  from  the  [)remisscs  :  the 
only  inferiority  in  the  Moods  of  the  second  and  third 
figure  is,  that  their  conclusiveness  is  less  evident:  it  is 
not  cai)able  of  being  demonstrated  by  the  Dictum  de 
or/uii  et  ttiillo.  Fur  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  Re- 
duction is  of  use. 

No  wonder  that  a  writer,  who  knows  not  the  use  of 
Reduction,  sliould  be  unable  to  exjdain  its  process.  The 
two  paragraphs  about  Reductio  ad  Iinposubi/e  are  ad- 
mirable specimens^  in  the  way  of  Quintilian's  declaiming 
master,  cry.oTicrc»i,  TKOTKi-ov.  The  latter  is  deeply  charged  with 
nonsense.      I  would  advise  the  young  student  not  to  ven-< 

ture  near  it. 

In  p.  G9.  Cesare  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  Cclarent  "by 
"  the  siin])le  conversion  of  the  Major  term.'"  Sc.nne  time 
ago  he  used  Syllogism,  where  he  ought  to  have  used  Pro- 
position ;  now,  in  the  place  of  Proposition,  he  uses  Term. 
Is  it  possible  tliat  such  an  one  can  know  the  meaning  of 
either?  But  I  am  sick  of  all  this.  Reduction  is  the 
most  useless  part  of  School  Logic:  and,  I  presume,  it  is 
only  made,  if  ever  it  is  made,  the  subject  of  encjuiry  at 
our  Examination,  as  the  most  expeditious  method  of  as- 
certaining that  the  candidate  has  really  studied  a  trea- 
tise of  Logic  in  the  regular  nianner. 

CuAP.  TV". 
JL/poth ctical  Syllogisms.. 

Crac'kcrs  again  ! 

If  the  king  be  wise,  the  people  are  ii)ell  governed : 
Piuf  the  king  />  rcisc  ;  therefore 
Tlif  people  are  icjll governed. 
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Most  loyal  and  convincing !  I  hope  the  people  are  as 
much  satisfied  of  tlie  Consequent,  as  I  am  of"  the  Ante- 
cedent. My  only  means,  however,  as  1  am  not  a  courtier, 
of  judging  this  Antecedent  to  be  true,  are  by  deducing  it 
from  the  Consequent :  a  proceeding  with  which  all  Mr. 
Kctt's  readers  are,  1  believe,  by  this  time  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. 

N.  B.  An  admirable  example  of  this  same  kind  may  be 
seen,  p.  71.  which  1  omitted  in  its  proper  place: 

All  believers  in  Christ  zvill  he  saved: 
Some  Jezcs  rcill  not  be  saved •,  therefore 
So>ne  Jezcs  are  not  believers  in  Christ. 

P.  73.  I  must  cop}'  the  whole  of  this  paragraph.  "To 
*'  remove  the  Antecedent  or  Consequeat  in  such  cases, 
''  [i.  e.  Destructive  Hypothetical  reasoning,]  docs  not 
"  merely  signify  the  denial,  but  the  contradiction  of  it ; 
"  for  the  denial  of  it,  by  a  contrary  Proposition,  zcill  noi 
"  make  a  true  Syllogism  ;  as  for  example, 

"  If  every  man  be  good,  the)i  every  gamester  is  good: 
"  3ut  no  mmester  is  o;ood-  therefore 
"  No  man  is  good" 

Who  but  Mr.  K.  would  have  attempted  to  draw  that  in- 
ference ?  I  affirm,  notwithstanding  his  high  authority, 
that  we  may  remove  the  Antecedent  by  denying  the  Con- 
sequent, as  much  as  by  contradicting  it.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  any  writer  who  uses  these  words  as  different  in 
meaning.  To  adduce  a  Contrary  Proposition  is  to  do 
more  than  to  deny;  it  is  to  disallow  the  statement  of  the 
adversary,  and  to  advance  one  of  your  own.      E,  g. 

All  writers  on  Logic  will  be  read  with  profit. 

I  deny  tiiat. 

Some  writers  on  Logic  will  not  be  read  with  profit. 
E  2 
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But  If  I  say, 

No  writer  on  Logic  zcill  be  read  tcitlt  profit, 

I  enter  upon  a  new  question.  This,  liowever,  may  b*^. 
thought  trifling — too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 
For  every  one  surely  sees,  that  the  regular  inferenee  may 
be  drawn  in  Mr.  K.'s  example  from  the  premisses  there 
stated,  viz.  "  Every  man  is  not  good:"  which  is  equi- 
valent to  "  So7ne  men  are  not  good.''  I  have  proved  the 
falsehood  of  the  Antecedent  by  deducing  its  Contradic- 
tory. 

Chap.  V. 

Of  Compound  and  Defective  SijUogisms. 

Speaking  of  an  Enthymem,  he  is  bold  enough  to  give 
the  following  example : 

Bashiess  is  a  vice ;  therefore 
Rashness  is  to  be  avoided. 

and  then  adds,  "  If  we  supply,  Every  vice  is  to  be 
"  avoided,  n»  a  Major  term,  the  syllogism  will  be  com- 
"  plcte."  He  is  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  his  treatise, 
and  has  not  yet  learned  the  diirerencc  between  term  iiiul 
proposition. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  to  him,  in  the  language  of  good 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  "  That  divers  philosophers  hold  t!ic 
"  term  to  be  parcel  of  the  proposition,"  not  one  and  tlie 
self-same  thing. 

It  is  indeed  unlucky  for  Mr.  K.  that,  besides  luv.ing 
"  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  liable  to  their  rcspeetivi;- 
"  defects,"  he  has  not  what  Sir  Hugh  would  eaii  "  a 
"  good  sprag  memory,"  he  can  "  remember  nothing  in 
"  his  prain."  1  would  be  content  to  let  him  olf  all  the 
three  operations,  if  he  minded  what  was  told  liim  a  lirilc 
better,  or  minded  only  what  he  had  said  himself.  "With- 
out one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  however,  the  writing 
of  books  does    seem   to  me    a  species  ol"   rashness,    ami 
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therefore,  according  to  his  own  irresistible  enthymera,  to 
he  avoided.  It  was  but  a  few  pages  back,  p.  41.  that  he 
told  us  a  Proposition  consisted  of  three  terms,  whereas 
now  he  allows  it  only  one!  But  I  have  learned  some- 
thing by  this  puzzle.  I  never  knew,  till  now,  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  Term-trotter — a  species  of  animal,  which 
had  of  late  become  so  scarce,  as  to  be  considered  almost 
extinct.  We  used  to  fancy  him,  animal  hipes  implutne, 
vK  y^oii  IrriT^iM:  hy-rixr^,  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  travelled 
so  far  for  what  he  could  not  carry  home.  But  in  future, 
I  believe,  he  must  resign  his  title  to  most  of  these  pro- 
perties :  of  one  I  am  sure  I  am  at  this  moment  depriving 
him  ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  hereafter  of  his  sci- 
ence and  his  v8j,  his  hogic  made  easy  will  certainly  never 
cease  to  be  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

A  truce,  however,  to  this  trifling.  The  honest  Cam- 
brian above  mentioned  was  an  Examiner  as  well  as  Mr. 
Kett ;  and  I  once  had  a  design  of  sketching  out  a  scene, 
compiled  from  Logic  inadc  easy,  and  a  few  other  do- 
cuments of  equal  authority,  by  which  the  University 
might  have  brought  the  tuo  rivals  into  comparison,  each 
in  their  respective  line  ;  Sir  Hugh  in  Grammar,  and  Mr. 
K.  in  Logic.  Bat  my  remarks  have  run  out  to  such 
length  already,  that  I  must  abandon  this  project,  and 
leave  it  to  the  hands  of  some  saucy  Undergraduate,  who, 
I  doubt  not,  will  catch  the  hint,  and  dress  it  up  with 
much  better  seasoning  than  I  could  prepare  myself. 

I  uill  onlv  observe  of  this  simple-hearted  dcvourcr  of 
toasted  cheese,  that,  however  meanly  he  might  execute 
the  task  of  educating  his  hopefid  pupil,  he  does  not 
make  a  parade  of  his  services,  and  call  upon  the  world 
lo  admire  him:  and  when  desired  to  inflict  a  little  disci- 
pline on  a  vain-boaster  and  a  bully,  he  seems  to  think 
with  reason,  that  "  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  fcry 
''  honest  knaveries." 
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But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  Eiithymem  yet. 
For  an  enthyaicmatic  sentence,  he  lets  out  the  old  hack. 

But  his  translation  omits  the  only  word  which  makes  it 
enthymcmatic,  uy. 

O  luortiil,  cherish  not  immortal  rage. 

Why  was  he  ahove  following  that  popular  book,  M'hich 
translates  it  tor  him,  "  MorLalh  cum  sis?  " 

Then  follow  some  remarks,  which  every  one  will  allow 
to  be  acute  and  original. 

"  If  an  Enthymem  be  false,  it  is  so  because  one  of  the 
*'  premisses  is  false,  or  because  the  coiic/usioti  is  nut  cor- 
"  red:  as  if  any  one  should  argue  thus: 

"  Man  is  an  anitnal;  therefore 
"  A  man  canjij/. 

"  Here  the  Consequent  cannot  follow  from  the  Ante- 
"  cedent,  unless  it  was  granted  that  all  aiiiiaah  caji  Jiy. 

"  The  Enthymem  forms  the  most  common  kind  of  ar- 
"  gument  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation  ;  therefore 
"  attention  to  correctness  in  the  application  of  it  is  highly 
"  necessary."  p.  7  8. 

Docs  he  mean  to  say,  that  tlicrc  are  two  distinct  causes 
for  tiie  falsehood  of  Enthymems  r  If  so,  he  has  given 
no  example  of  the  hitter,  which  most  required  it.  But 
what  is  meant  by  a  fal^e  Eniltt/mcm?  By  aj'alse  Si^llo- 
gis»i,  we  nu:an  an  inconclusive  one;  not  one  which  con- 
tains a  I'alsc  pre/niss.  Tiic;  same,  one  would  think,  would 
hold  of  a  fal-ic  Etithipiicm.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such 
thing  as  an  inronclnsive  Entlivmcm:  l)ccause  one  pre- 
miss being  su[)presscd,  it  may  always  bt'  considered  as 
tliat  prt)p()-;iti(.)n  which  is  nece-sarv  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, 'i'iicrefure  1  cannot  well  see  what  -.xfaUe  Enthy- 


mem  means.  Mr.  K.  however  talks  of  the  cojiclusion  not 
being  correct,  as  a  cause  why  an  Etithi/mem  is  false.  He 
seems  to  have  no  distinct  idea  annexed  to  any  one  word 
of  the  sentence.  Yet  he  tells  ns,  that  Logic  serves  to 
"  dissipate  the  clouds  of  confusion,  and  to  introduce  the 
"  light  of  order  into  the  mind  :  it  teaches  men  to  make 
"just  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  words 
"  and  ideas,"  &c.  8cc.  I  wish  he  would  accompany  his 
advertisements  with  an  authentic  list  of  cures.  For  my 
own  part,  I  generally  feel  more  confusion,  more  uncer- 
tainty and  embarrasment,  after  reading  his  attempt  to 
explain  a  thing,  than  I  did  before.  Thus,  in  the  sentence 
above  quoted,  I  suppose  his  meaning,  if  any,  is  this  :  If 
the  Enthi/mem  is  not  correct,  the  conclusion  is  false ;  not> 
thai  the  Enthymem  is  false  because  the  conclusion  is  not 
correct;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  either  saying  what  is 
not  true,  or  what  has  no  meaning.  For  true  and  false 
belong  properly  to  single  Propositions.  Combinations 
of  Propositions  are  correct  or  not  correct. 

JNow  I  am  upon  this  subject,  let  me  notice  another 
passnge  in  a  different  part  of  his  book,  where  the  same 
confusion  prevails;  pardonable  indeed  in  a  boy,  but  dis- 
graceful in  a  nian,  who  professes  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
of  confusion  by  the  aid  of  Logic.  He  is  speaking  of 
Mathematicians.  "  They  state  Postulates,  the  truth  of 
"  which,  vvhen  once  admitted,  cannot  afterwards  be  dis- 
*'  puted."  p.  91-  And  in  the  same  page  again  he  speaks 
of  "  Propositions  deduced  from  Postulates.'' 

Now  this  shews  that  lie  is  ignorant  what  a  Proposition 
is.  A  Proposition  afirncs  or  denies.  A  Fostalatc  beg>;, 
asks,  requires.  A  Proposition  must  be  eitiici'  true  or  false. 
A  Postulate  can  never  be  either.  The  one  is  addresscti  to 
our  undcrslandino-,  the  other  to  our  Zii/l.  We  assent  to 
the  one,  we  consent  to  the  other.  \  et,  because  some 
colloquial  words  are  applied  equally  to  each,  such  as 
granting,  admitting,  rcjectiug,  denying,  fai  r  fust ,  reasonable. 
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Sec.  people  are  apt  to  confound  the  matter  still  more, 
and  transfer  to  the  one,  words  which  denote  ideas  pro- 
per only  to  the  other. 

The  importance  of  fixing  these  elementary  notions 
steadily  and  distinctly  in  the  mind  is  incalculable.  Mr. 
Kett  (whom  I  eagerly  quote  when  he  happens  to  be 
right)  truly  says,  "  it  is  the  first  step  to  accurate  know- 
"  ledge."  How  unlucky  then  that  he  should  think  of 
teaching  Logic  before  he  liad  taken  that  step  himself  I 
The  importance,  I  say,  is  incalculable.  For  these  ideas 
being  clearly  discerned,  serve  as  standards,  by  which  a 
whole  army  is  marshalled  and  arrayed;  and,  if  ever  the 
thoughts  arc  thrown  into  confusion,  become  rallying 
points,  round  which  the  scattered  forces  collect  gradually, 
and  fall  into  their  proper  places.  Thousands  of  secondary 
and  compound  ideas,  each  with  their  corresponding 
terms,  depend  upon  one  common  primary  idea,  to  which 
they  all  bear  a  certain  affinity  or  relation.  In  some,  this 
primary  idea  is  the  base  of  their  composition  ;  in  otlicrs  it 
is  a  principal;  in  others  a  subordinate  ingredient.  Still 
it  is  a  central  point  of  action  to  all,  and  the  movements 
of  these  subordinate  parties  must  be  regulated  by  tlit.- 
situation  of  their  superior.  Those  most  essentially  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  most  rigidly  confined.  h\  pro- 
portion as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  more  freedom  is 
allowed,  till  at  length  the  light  troops,  upon  whom  no 
stress  is  laid,  may  be  allowed  to  range  loosely  about,  to 
intermix  with  one  another,  and  to  scour  the  distant 
country. 

J3uring  a  period  of  jieacc,  indeed,  a  certain  laxity  of 
discipline  is  allowed  to  all.  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
trum[)ct,  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  the  moment  close 
reasoning  and  argument  are  intended,  we  must  call  ia 
these  stragglers,  and  employ  them  in  their  peculiar  oihee 
aufl  duty. 

']'hu.-,  in  the  insiancc  before  mentioned,  we  talk  oi  true 
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fueu,  true  syUogisDis,  true  lines,  true  appearance,  true  repre- 
sentalion;  to  all  of  wliich  cases,  of  course, y«/A"e  may  be 
opposed  :  but  if  we  consider  attentively,  the  word  denotes 
different  ideas  in  each  instance;  e.g.  honest  men,  legi^ 
tiniate  syllogisms,  perfect  lines,  real  appearance,  exact  repre- 
sentation, the  genuine  idea  of  truth  not  belonging  pro- 
perly to  any.  And  language,  having  a  natural  tendency 
towards  this  rambling,  how  necessary  is  it,  to  prevent 
surprise,  that  we  should  know  beforehand  both  the  right 
quarters  of  our  men,  and  the  favourite  haunts  into  which 
they  are  apt  to  stray  !  Tiie  first  of  these  points  of  in- 
formation Logic  gives,  especially  in  the  part  called  the 
Categories,  or  Predicaments, and  the  Post-predicaments; 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  Organon,  where  the  most 
fundamental  and  continually  recurring  ideas,  vaguely  as 
they  are  conceived  in  cominon  life,  have  their  exact  li- 
mits marked  out,  ;ind  the  latitude  of  action,  which  must  be 
allowed  even  in  the  strictest  service,  carefully  prescribed. 
The  doctrine  is  so  important  and  so  interesting,  that  I 
may  be  allov/ed  p>erhaps  to  illustrate  it  by  another  image. 
It  is  with  words  as  with  moneij.  Those  who  know  tlie 
value  of  it  best,  are  not  therefore  the  least  liberal.  We 
may  lend  readily  and  largely  ;  and  although  this  be  done 
quietly,  and  v.itliout  ostentation,  yet  there  is  no  harm  in 
keeping  an  exact  account  in  our  private  memorandum- 
book  of  the  sums,  the  persons,  and  the  occasions  on 
which  they  were  lent.  It  may  be,  we  shall  want  them 
again  for  our  own  use;  or  they  may  be  eni:;!:>yed  by  the 
borrower  for  a  v.rong  purpose  ;  or  they  may  have  been  so 
long  in  his  possession,  that  he  begins  to  look  upon  them 
as  his  own.  In  either  of  which  cases  it  is  allowable,  and 
even  right,  to  call  them  in.  This  can  be  understood, 
however,  only  of  considerable  sums,  such  as  may  dravr 
after  them  some  weighty  consequences,  according  as  they 
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are  well  or  ill  applied.  Our  loose  cash  we  may  dispose 
of,  as  others  do,  without  calling  ourselves  or  others  to  a 
serious  account ;  though  even  here,  perhaps,  a  little  dis- 
cretion will  not  be  found  amiss. 

If  the  analogy  is  perceived  and  allowed,  no  one  will 
wonder  why  I  recommend  the  study  of  the  Categorieg 
(including  the  Post-predicaments)  as  a  most  salutary 
discipline  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  ten  words 
of  the  kind  there  discussed  will  inform  and  improve  its 
faculties  more  than  ten  volumes  upon  General  Knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Kett,  even  putting  the  errors  of 
every  sort  out  of  the  question. 

Neither  should  this  study  be  considered  as  extinguish- 
ing, or  even  restraining,  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  it  will  tend  to  invigorate 
its  flights,  and  will  enable  it  in  its  wildest  excursions  to 
grasp  its  prey  more  firmly  :  while  to  the  more  calm  and 
methodical  enquirer  it  will  serve  to  unlock  some  of  the 
golden  stores  of  taste;  and  to  the  gifted  few,  who  are 
content  to  toil  up  the  arduous  steep,  it  will  point  the  way 
towards  that  proud  eminence,  those  sapicntu/u  templa  Se- 
rena, from  whence  will  burst  upon  their  view  delightful 
and  glowing  visions  of  philosophy. 

The  subject  is  too  captivating.  I  must  now  break 
from  it,  and  resume  a  drudgery  of  which  I  am  ahnost 
vvearv. 

Before  we  quit  the  passage  last  produced  from  p.  78, 
let  me  observe,  tliat  the  word  Conclusion  is  used  by  ]N[r. 
K.  in  the  sense  of  con.scfjucini,  not  co7tse(juenti(i,  as  may  be. 
seen  by  a  reference  to  p.  77-  so  that  lie  cannot  escape 
any  part  of  my  remarks  by  accusing  me  of  having  put  a 
wrong  sense  upon  the  word.  Indeed,  if  it  v>erc  meant 
to  bear  the  sense  of  conaeciuentia,  his  doctrine  would  only 
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amount  to  this, "  that  the  Enthymem  is  incorrect  when 
its  reasoning  is  incorrect;"  by  which  explanation  he 
would  not  gain  much. 

Once  for  all  of  Enthyniems  of  three  terms.  They  are 
then  only  faulty  when  the  premiss  understood  is  more 
questionable  than  the  premiss  expressed,  or  than  the  con- 
elusion.     As  if  1  should  say, 

JU  believers  in  Christ  uill  be  saved:  therefore 
Some  Jezcs  are  not  believers  in  Christ. 

The  absurdity  of  the  reasoning  is  made  manifest  by 
puttinc:  forward  the  latent  premiss,  which  will  not  bear 
the  ligat.  Nobody,  at  least,  but  Mr.  Kett  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  advance  the  following  as  a  process  of  reasoning : 

All  believers  in  Christ  will  be  saved  : 
Some  Jezvs  will  not  he  saved;  therefore 
Some  Jews  are  not  believers  in  Christ. 

Vid.  Logic  made  easy,  p.  71. 

Induction. 

Induction  is  a  process  which  required  particular  ex- 
planation:  for  a  vulgar  opinion  prevails,  that  Lord  Bacon 
first  introduced  this  iiiethod  of  reasoning,  and  that  it  su- 
persedes the  use  of  the  Aristotelic  Syllogism.  Induction 
is  certainly  the  method  by  which  Principles  are  to  be 
acquired,  which  Aristotle  knew,  and  said  as  distinctly  as 
Lord  Bacon.  Aristotle's  fault  is,  that  he  assumed  his 
principles  too  hastily  ;  and  the  folly  of  the  Schoolmen 
was  their  supposing,  that  what  he  assumed  a.s  principles, 
they  must  implicitly  receive.  Hence,  in  Physics  espe- 
cially, the  progress  of  science  was  hindered,  if  not  alto- 
gether stopped.  The  professed  object  of  enquirers  in 
that  study  was  to  reconcile  tlie  phaenomena  of  nature 
with  some  previously  received  dogma,  the  truth  of  which 
it  was  a  kind  of  philosophical  heresy  to  question.     And 
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i 
thus  the  speculations  of  the  most  ingcaious  men  seived 
lather  to  bind  the  error,  ii"  it  was  an  error,  faster  upon 
mankind,  and  to  wind  it  round  with  more  subtle  and  in- 
tricate threads  of  perplexed  reasoning.  Just  as  vviien  a 
physician,  having  m;stai:e:i  a  case,  brings  to  t-.te  treat- 
ment of  it  some  false  preconceived  notion,  and  Ciidca- 
vours  to  twist  excvy  thing  into  a  conformiiy  with  his 
own  first  opinion,  matters  go  on  much  worse  thaa  if  the 
patient  had  been  left  alone  to  the  suggestions  of  common 
sense  and  of  liis  own  feelings.  Sometimes,  indeed,  na- 
ture would  break  through  these  bandages  of  ignorance, 
and  do  her  own  work.  Of  this  v,e  have  some  noble 
examples,  in  the  first  Bacon,  in  Copernicus,  and  a  few 
others. 

No  one,  however,  till  the  immortal  author  of  the  No- 
vum Organon,  ventured  to  renounce  his  allegiance  alto- 
gether to  this  unconstitutional  and  usurped  authority. 
He  planned  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  fabric  and 
economy  of  the  state.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
heritor of  some  antiquated  mansion,  npon  winch,  i'rom 
its  first  building,  its  successive  owners  had  neither  made 
nor  attempted  any  improvement;  but  had  only  souti'it, 
by  temporary  expedients,  to  keep  it  wca-licr-tight;  and 
hand  it  down  as  little  altcre  I  as  thev  could  lo  their  next 
descendants.  Despising  tiie  ignoble  work  of  |)atehing, 
propping,  and  plaistering  over.  He  determined  upon  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  measure.  He  was  unwilling  to 
t]-ust  the  interested  and  prejudiced  surveyors  of  the  old 
school;  and  accordingly  he  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  state  of  the  building,  from  to[)  to  bottom,  him- 
self: when,  finding  the  foundation  imsound,  i!ic  main 
beams  ill  laid,  the  timbers  rotten,  the  roof  i'aiiiiip-  in, 
the  apartments  and  passages  aukwiu'dly  contrived  and 
inconvenient,  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  [)uil  tiic 
whole  to  pieces,  and  to  begin,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  a 
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new  edifice  from  the  ground.  He  had  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  materials  himselt",  before  he  made  known  his 
chief  deiigii.  He  then  redoubled  liis  diligence,  and, 
pointing  out  the  likeliest  places,  and  the  best  way  of 
searching,  he  called  upon  his  friends  to  help  him  ia 
bringing  together  what  he  wanted. 

Si;!],  i'or  a  time,  the  family  were  worse  lodged  than 
before.  Tcmporrry  sheds  were  run  up,  which  did 
not  stand  the  first  winter.  Many  people  made  heavy 
complaints  of  his  want  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
for  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 
*'  The  old  house  was  good  enough  for  his  ancestors  ;  and 
*'  why  could  not  b.e  remain  contented  witii  it?'  Some 
lauglied  at  his  temerity,  and  exulted  \n  any  litde  failure 
of  liis  new  undertaking;  others  shook  their  heads,  and 
predicted  tliat  no  good  wouki  come  of  it  to  the  neigh- 
bonrliood  round.  M  any  were  seen,  espeeiaily  tliP  pension- 
ers and  hangers-on  of  the  old  I'amily,  raising  still  among 
the  ruins  for  iittle  scraps  and  fragments  i.i."  worn-out  ma- 
terials, which  they  fancied  must  be  better  than  any  that 
could  be  made  now-a-d;!ys.  Stnne  were  even  so  ini'atu- 
ated,  that  tliey  j^referred  boarding  up  for  ttu^mseivcs, 
among  the  tottering  ruins,  a  frail,  leaky  outhouse  to 
lodge  in,  that  tiiey  mig'nt  she^v  their  contempt  of  the 
new-fangled  liabitations  he  was  preparing  for  their  use. 

This  state  of  tilings,  liowever,  did  not  last  long.  The 
new  materials  were  found  in  general  so  much  superior 
to  the  old,  tluit  common  sense  forced  people  into  an 
approbation  and  prelcrcnce  of  them.  The  builders  em- 
ployed grew  every  day  more  expert  in  tlieir  business: 
hands  came  in  fast;  and  the  work  went  on  briskly. 
in  tlie  mean  time  the  illustrious  owner  a!id  master-Vt^ork- 
man  died,  leaving  his  unlinished  work  a  legacy  to  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  They  were  not  insensible  to 
its   value,  and  in  general  acted    upon   the  plan   he  had 
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sketched  out  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  great  Newton  that  we  coiii  I  be  said  to  have 
a  liouse  to  live  in.  It  was  then  that  all  the  main  parts 
of  the  buikiing  might  be  considered  as  put  out  of  hand; 
though  much  remains  now  to  be  done,  inside  and  out,  up- 
stairs and  down,  and  we  are  still  in  mortar. 

Now,  lest  any  of  you  should  suppose  tliat  I  have  for- 
gotten Vvhat  1  was  about,  (and  in  truth  this  building  has 
been  a  longer  job  than  I  intended  or  expected  myself,) 
let  us  consider  whether  the  view  thus  taken  niay  not 
hel])  to  correct  some  vulgar  prejudices.  Those  among 
you  who  are  at  all  acquainted  witii  Lord  Bacon's  works, 
and  with  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  this  country  du- 
ring the  seventeenth  century,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  hnd 
some  meaning  in  every  sentence  of  my  prolix  story. 

The  principal  meaning,  however,  is  this.  That  both 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  laboured  in  tlie  same  cause;  and 
mankind  make  the  same  use  now  of  the  labours  of  the 
latter,  which  they  heretofore  did  of  the  former.  They 
reason /;o/w  tiie  principles  which  he,  and  those  who  lol- 
lowed  in  his  school,  cstablislied.  If  any  dispute  oc- 
curs in  physics,  it  is  considered  at  once  settled,  when  ei- 
ther party  traces  his  doctrine  to  one  of  these  first  prin- 
ci[)les.  The  law  of  Gravitation,  the  laws  of  Optics  and  of 
Hydrostatics,  are  as  much  the  do^nuis  of  the  moilern 
school,  as  any  of  the  most  exploded  errors  of  ihe  ancients 
were  of  theirs.  Tluit  nature,  for  instance,  a/j/io/s  a  va- 
cuum. That  nothing  is  heaiy  in  its  oicn  pf/ice.  And  al- 
though we  boast  of  our  emancipation  from  all  arbitrary 
authority;  yet,  I  believe,  in  })ractice  it  would  be  found, 
that  no  man's  reasoning  would  now  be  listened  to,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  He  would  be 
iaugh<;tl  at  as  a  simpleton,  or  shunned  as  a  heretic.  Do 
not,  however,  mistake  me.  The  new  system  is  undoubt- 
edly, in  every  respect,  a  better  built  edifice ;  and  it  would 
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be  folly  to  compare  it  in  grandeur,  in  solidity,  in  conve* 
nience,  with  that  which  it  has  superseded.  It  will  bear 
looking  into  in  all  its  parts.  It  is,  moreover,  so  con- 
trived, as  to  be  capable  of  boundless  enlargement  and 
improvement.  And  the  inhabitants  feel  it  worth  their 
while  to  employ  all  their  capital  in  completing,  in  sap- 
porting,  in  furnishing,  and  adorning  it. 

So  much  for  the  Induction  of  Modern  Philosophy^ 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  Aristotle.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  join  with  those  who  call  the  one  hasty,  scanty,  and 
unsatisfactory;  the  other  cautious,  full,  and  convincing. 
The  merit  of  sagacity,  however,  I  cannot  confine  to  the 
moderns.  Considering  the  means  he  had,  Aristotle  seems 
to  me  to  have  outdone  them. 

And  so  much  also  for  the  confused  notion,  that  Indue- 
iion  has  superseded  the  use  of  Sj/i'/ogLm,  or  that  they  at 
all  enter  into  competition  with  each  other.  (Vid.  p.  12. 
of  this  Pamphlet.) 

The  method,  indeed,  of  Induction  itself  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  syllogistic  act  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  ge- 
neral principle  elicited  forms  the  Conchmon.  The  M/- 
nor  premiss  suite?.,  that  a  certain  property  belongs  to  a 
number  of  individuals,  v.hich  have  been  examined;  and 
the  Major  premise  (which  is  latent,  and  always  the  same, 
whatever  subject  we  may  be  employed  about)  declares, 
that  whatever  property  belongs  to  these  individuals,  be- 
longs to  the  whole  class  of  which  they  are  members. 
Nothing  can  be  more  terse  or  perspicuous  thaa  Aldrich's 
account  of  it.  "  In  qua  ponitur  quantum  opus  est  de 
**  singulis,  et  deinde  assumitur  de  universis."  1  do  not 
like  his  mode  of  resolving  it  into  a  Syllogism.  I  tbink 
the  mode  above  stated  much  simpler  and  clearer. 

Now  the  jut  of  the  question,  in  reasoning  by  laduction, 
always  lies  in  the  Major  premiss.  And  the  iuiperfectiou 
of  this  method  is,  that  no  rule  can  be  given  how  many 
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individuals  wc  must  examine,  before  we  are  autliorizcd 
to  consider  them  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  class.  Qiian- 
tnin  opus  est  is  vague  and  indefinite.  Hence  tlic  Conclu- 
sions in  Experimental  Philosoj)!!}'  are  never  absohitciy 
certain;  at  least  no  line  can  be  drawn,  wiiliin  which  we 
can  say  the  number  of"  experiments  is  not  sudicicnt, 
a!id  beyond  which  the  number  is  suHicicnt  to  v.arrant 
the  Conclusion.  A  process  of  that  kind  may  be  consi- 
dered, however,  as  a  sound  Topical  Sy(togis}ii ;  the  (con- 
clusion always  possessing  the  same  degree  of  probability 
which  the  Major  premiss  had.  Further  investigation 
may  lead  us  to  discover  the  falsehood  of  that  .\rajor  [)rc- 
miss,  and  then,  of  course,  the  Conclusion  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of  [nduction,  which  is 
called  Perfect,  in  opposition  to  the  other,  which  is  called 
Imperfect.  In  Perfect  Induction  the  Minor  j)remiss 
enumerates  every  individual  of  tlu^  class  under  con^i(lcra- 
tion.  Of  course  the  Major  premiss  cannot  be  di>puted, 
and  the  Conclusion  is  not  probable  only,  but  certain.  'I'iic 
Syllogism,  in  that  case,  is  Dei/ion^trafivc,  and  is  trcrJed 
of  accurately  in  his  latter  Anali/tic>^.  Tiiis  metiiod,  how- 
ever, can  rarely  be  employed.  If  the  class  of  which  wc 
are  speaking  is  a  natural  species,  it  is  imi>os>ible,  for 
their  number  is  unlimited.  It  may  be  j)racti.sed  \vith 
classes  whose  numbers  are  limited,  as  the  planets,  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  seasons,  &c.  It  is  then  tedious 
in  form.  For  if  the  Minor  premiss  be  establir^hcd,  to 
state  the  Major  premiss  and  the  Conclusion  would  be  su- 
perfluous. 

What  In  DUCTio.v  is  in  all  other  subjects  of  reasoning, 
that  ExA.MPLE  is  in  human  conduct.  It  is  common  to  treat 
the  two  lieads  as  distinct.  "  .ley  are,  in  i'aet,  the  same 
process;  but  the  Example  is  less  c(jnchisive,  I)ecaus(;  liu- 
«iau  couduct  is   lesi  subject   than    other  thintrs  to   lixed 
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laws.  Hence  the  Major  premiss  is  more  questionable, 
"but  the  form  of  reasoning  is  the  same.  As  good  a  spe^ 
cimen  as  any  is  given  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  c.  ii.  §.  7. 

All  zcho  demand  a  body-guard  meditate  tyranny  : 
Dionysiiis  demands  a  body-guard ;  therefore 
Dionysius  meditates  tyranny. 

If  tlie  Major  premiss  is  disputed,  we  must  support  it 
hy  *  Induction  of  particulars  ^  as,  Pisistratus,  Tlieagenes, 

Thus  diffuse  have  I  been,  in  order  that  you  may  judge 
how  stupidly  and  confusedly  Mr.  K.  has  managed  this 
part.  He  says,  "  Induction  pursues  two  different  me- 
"  thods ;  1.  by  advancing  from  particular  instances  to  a 
"  general  conclusion  ;  2.  from  parrs  to  the  whole."  Thej 
are,  in  fact,  both  the  same.  The  only  differences  that 
can  be  established  in  the  methods  of  Induction  are  those 
above  pointed  out,  viz.  Perfect  or  Imperfect,  according  to 
the  number  of  parts  specified;  Inductiori  or  Example, 
according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  reasoning. 

Hence  too  may  be  perceived  why  reasoning  by  Induc- 
tion is  sometimes  called  reasoning  by  Analogy.  For  Ana- 
logy is  the  resemblance  or  the  sameness  of  ratios.   Thus, 

A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D 

If  that  proportion  be  allowed,  whatever  Relation  can  be 
shewn  to  subsist  between  A  and  B,  the  same  may  be  con- 
cluded of  C  and  D.  The  same  Relation  may  also  be  con- 
cluded of  the  equal  multiples  or  the  equal  parts  of  these 
quantities.  But  if  we  depart  from  the  Category  of  Quan* 
tity,  the  application  of  this  reasoning  becomes  less  con- 

*  Such  is  the  proper  meaning-  of  the  vTortl  Induction.  Mr.  K.  I  see  uses 
it  incorrectl)' ;  e.  g.  "  Induction, /V-tiwi  particular  instances  to  a  general  eon- 
*'  elusion."  This  error  is  pardonable,  for  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  and 
lie  has  man}-  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
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elusive;  at  least  the  establishment  of  the  Proporfinn, 
which  is  the  Major  premm,  is  more  dillicuh.  I'or  iheie 
may  be  one  point  or  several  points  of  Rc/alion  between 
A  and  15,  the  same  nith  one  or  several  bttwccn  C  and  I). 
But  this  will  not  authorize  us  to  infer  that  all  their  points 
of  Ilelation  are  the  same. 

Let  us  try  the  case  above  given  under  Example. 

Pisistratus  :  Athens  :  :   Dionysius  :  Syracuse 

The  Ilelation  in  which  they  are  knorcn  to  agree  is,  that 
they  each  demand  of  their  citizens  a  body-guard.  From 
this  Relation  is  inferred  the «w/i//ort'«^c';;,7,  that  each  does 
it  with  the  same  motive,  to  establish  a  tyranny. 

No  one,  when  reasoning  in  morals,  is  suT)posed  to  lay 
down  his  iSlajor  premiss  as  strictly  universal ;  or  to  ailirm, 
that  the  1^'oportion  is  absolute,  extending  to  a  simi- 
larity in  all  possible  Kclations  between  the  respective 
terms.  But  we  do  atlirm,  when  reasoning  by  Analogy, 
that  the  similarity  of  one  or  several  Relations  being 
known  to  exist,  is  a  presumptivn  or  prViof  of  the  simi- 
larity of  others  yet  unknown.  And  hence,  as  in  the  ca.iC 
pf  Induction,  if  our  Major  pren)iss  is  disputed,  we  nui^t 
support  it  by  enumeration  of  particulars;  that  is,  l)y 
shewing  several  instances  in  Vthicli  the  knonii  Relation 
and  the  unknozcn  Relation  co-exisl ;  whence  we  infer  the 
probability,  that  they  are  united  always. 

But  1  must  be  cautious  how  I  enter  upon  this  wide 
field — a  field  in  Vvhieh  1  could  long  e.xpritiate  \\itli  plea- 
sure, were  it  suitable  to  my  present  purpose,  and  not 
likely  to  repel  instead  oi"  attracting  readers.  Let  nic  con- 
clude, therefore,  this  part  with  observing,  that  the  v»  liter 
of  Lo'^ic  made  easi/  has  omitted  to  stale  that  wliich  con- 
stitutes the  chief  boast  of  Aristotelian  Logie,  n;unely,that 
mII  these  methods  of  reasonintr,  by  \'.haiever  name  they  go, 
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Jlnthymem,  Sorites,  Induction,  Analogy,  Example,  or  un- 
der whatever  disguise  of  language  they  may  pass,  Hy~ 
potheticalf  Disjunctive,  Causal,  &-c.  are  resolvable  into 
the  form  of  the  Pure  Categotiical  Syllogism. 
AVhen  reduced  to  this  form,  their  validity  is  tried  by  the 
rules  already  laid  down  for  Mood  and  Figure.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  Moods  the  reasoning,  if  sound,  must 
find  a  place.  If  it  be  in  any  of  the  Imperfect  Moods, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  a  Perfect  Mood.  And  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Perfect  Moods  is  demonstrable  by  the  imme- 
diate application  of  the  "Dictum  de  omni  et  nul- 
"  Lo ;"  which  Dictum,  therefore,  is  the  Nucleus  of  the 
whole  system. 


Chap.  V'I. 

Sophisms  or  Fallacies. 

Before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  there  was  no  complete  sys- 
tem of  Formal  Logic,  by  which  the  vanities  of  the  So- 
phists might  be  convicted  and  exposed  in  a  summary  way. 
The  irregular  modes  of  sj^eaking,  continually  practised 
in  common  conversation,  served  as  a  thicket  and  cover, 
to  which  they  could  easily  betake  themselves,  and  baffle 
all  the  sagacity  of  their  pursuers.  Tiie  phraseology  ia 
which  they  expressed  their  meuuing,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  idiom  of  their  language  and  by  general  use.  Why 
then,  they  might  say,  should  they  be  driven  from  that 
mode  of  speaking,  and  be  made  to  adopt  one  compara- 
tively dry,  formal,  and  jejune? 

Thus,  while  they  kept  to  their  own  way  of  stating 
things,  the  silly  were  captivated,  the  stupid  were  con- 
founded, the  wise  were  often  obhged  to  retire,  incapable 
of  exposing  them  to  the  contempt  they  deserved,  and  to 
rcit  satisfied  with  the   consciousness  that  they  possessed 

«2 
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tlie  truth  themselves,  aUhough  they  could  not  succeed 
in  detecting  and  cxterminiiting  the  falsehood  of  others. 

It  is  to  Aristotle  we  owe  that  sijstem  of  arranging  words, 
by  which  all  possible  assertions  may  be  made,  and  yet 
made  in  such  a  way,  that,  if  any  ilaw  exist  in  the  con- 
nection of  those  assertions,  it  muit  become  apparent  to 
common  sense.  The  Pure  Categorical  Sj/iiogi.^ni  is  that 
test  zchich  no  false  reasoning  can  stand. 

And  yet  this  very  form  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  conceaUiig  that  fraud  which  it  was  meant  to 
render  impracticable.  And  truly  it  does  render  it  im- 
practicable, if  the  laws  of  the  Syllogism  be  well  under- 
stood, and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  fundamental  rule,  against  wliich  all  fallacies  of 
language  offend,  is,  that  the  Sijilogism  mast  invariably  con- 
sist of  three  Terms  only,  and  of  three  Propositions  only.  If 
any  ambiguity  exist  in  one  of  the  Terms,  or  in  the  con 
struetion  of  one  of  the  Propositions,  that  Term  is  really 
not  o/ie  Term,  but  tn-o  Terms;  that  Proposition  is  really 
not  one  Proposition,  but  ^a'o  Propositions:  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Syllogism  having  four  Terms  or  four  Pro- 
positions is  apparent  onl}^  and  not  real. 

Mr.  Kett  gives  no  sueli  view  of  this  matter.  lie  tells 
his  reader,  after  the  example  of  all  old  treatises,  that 
there  are  six  Tallacicc  Dicli(^nis,  and  seven  Fallaciic  extra 
Dictionem,  giving  a  formal  list  of  each.  I  wish  niy 
reader  would  refer  to  this  chapter,  and  he  will  perceive 
Aviiat  it  is  to  make  Lno;ie  easy.  Mr.  K.  sherks  the  se- 
cond,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  first  sort ;  he  gives  no  notice 
"when  he  enters  upon  the  second  sort,  of  which  he  omits 
the  fifth  and  seventh,  and  throws  the  others  out  of  their 
order,  treating  the  tvvo  first,  last.  The  absurdities  and 
mistakes  are  besides  numerous. 

Under  Fallacia  jEq!.iivocatiu)iis,  he  has  this  inexplica- 
ble nonsense. 
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*'  To  this  caiisemay  be  attributed  many  syllogisms  that 
*'  are  faulty,  [syllogisms  attributed  to  a  cause !]  because 
**  they  have  an  anceps  medium;  either  became  the  Middle 
"  term  is  taken  twice  particularly  .  ...  or  because  the 
"  terms  of  the  conclusion  are  not  taken  in  the  same  sense 
**  both  in  the  premisses  and  in  the  conclusion."  p.  81. 

Old  Menedemus  exclaimed  upon  a  much  slighter  oc- 
casion, 

Quae  sunt  dicta  in  stultum,  caudex,  stipes,  asinus,  plunibeus. 
In  ilium  nihil  potest :  exsuperat  ejus  stultitia  hsec  omnia. 

The  true  doctrine  is  plain  enough.  The  Middle  term 
is  ambiguous  if  it  be  not  once  distributed,  just  as  much  as 
if  it  be  an  equivocal  word. 

IS ow  take  an  example  of  Fallacia  Compositionis.  "  Be- 
"■  cause  the  Scripture  says,  that  as  there  was  a  decree 
*'  from  Augustus^  that  a/l  the  world  should  be  taxed, 
*'  therefore  America  was  included."  The  dulness  that 
could  lead  him  to  produce  this  for  an  example  of  Falla- 
cia  Compositionis  is  inconceivable,  after  having  himself 
placed  a  similar  fallacy  under  Equivocation.  The  term 
K'orld  is  equivocal ;  it  is  not  used  in  a  divided  sense  first, 
and  then  in  a  compounded  sense. 

Now  for  Fallacia  Divisionis.  This,  he  says,  takes 
place  when  "  that  which  is  expressed  in  a  compound  sense 
"  is  inferred  in  a  divided  one."  His  own  example  will 
Tun  thus : 

The  Planets  are  seven: 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  Planets ;  therefore 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  seven. 

Surely  every  one  must  see  that  Planets,  the  Middle  term, 
is  the  word  in  which  the  fallacy  lies;  and  yet  its  second 
meaning  is  inferred,  is  it,  Mr.  Kett  ?  What  an  unfortu- 
nate propensity  you  labour  under,  to  put  the  Middle  term 
into  the  Conclusion!    Vld.  p.  C3.      Something  perhaps 
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is  owing  to  Aklrlcli's  Latin  :  "  Qiiando  datum  in  sensu 
"  composito  suinitur  in  diviso;"  iluttun,  expressed,  aumi- 
tui-y  inferred !  How  hard  tliat  popular  treatise  is  to 
construe ! 

Now  for  Non  causa  pro  causa.  Having  given  the  ex- 
aDiple  in  Aldrich  about  7\strology,  he  says  in  the  next 
})aragTaph,  "  A  branch  of  this  so[>hism  ....  may  be  cx- 
"  eni])il)led  by  the  ercduhty  of  ])erson3  of  former  times, 
"  v.lio  maintained,  tliat  comets  and  eeh])ses  were  the 
"  causes,  or  necessary  forerunners  ....  of  disasters,"  &c. 
Tlic  very  example  ah'eady  produced.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  it  absohite  infatuation  ? 

Towards  the  close  of  this  precious  chapter,  he  says, 
in  substance,  p.  87,  The  best  method  of  avoiding  so- 
phistry, is  to  consider  whether  or  not  we  are  disputing 
with  a  sophist ;  and  (what  is  strangest  of  all)  "  to  con- 
*'  sider  whether  he  be  competent  to  conduct  us  to  the 
"  truth  he  professes  to  investigate."  I  do  not  wonder  at 
his  not  knowing  the  dift'erenee  between  investi<ratin(r  and 
syllogizing ;  but  as  to  competency  being  any  criterion  of 
a  sophist,  Aristotle,  if  he  ever  read  him,  would  have 
taught  him  better;  5;»tp<r>j?  jttev,  >c«t«  t>)»  7r^<!«;'|eecr<y,  ^ix).iy.TiK»i 

Js,  oy  KflST*  T>)V  TTpcxipiTiy,  ctXXu  tcxTU  t>jv  2vvxi:,civ.    illict.  i.  i,  4. 

The  last  paragraph  is  perhaps  taken  from  his  Emily. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Logic.  It  is  a  touch 
of  the  sentimental. 

"  The  fallacies  that  have  been  explained  are  not 
''  those  only  against  which  we  ought  diligently  to  be 
*'  upon  our  guard.  There  are  others  that  mav  be  more 
"  likely  to  seduce  us  from  truth;  such  as  self-love,  un- 
*'  reasonable  prejudice,  party  spirit,  })ride,  indolence,  and 
"  the  various  passions  of  the  heart.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
*'  the  student  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  rides  of  Logic,  if 
*'  he  submit  himself  a  prey  to  those  enemies  to  sound 
'' judgment,"  Jkc.  ike.  ^c.  p.  87. 
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,  Let  us  only  suppose  a  Professor  of  Geometry  to  ad- 
dress his  class,  at  the  close  of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  a 
similar  strain. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  observe  to  you,  that  the 
"lines  and  angles  you  have  been  considering  are  not 
"  those  always  which  you  will  have  to  meet  with  in  the 
"  superilcies  of  life.  Let  me  advise  you  to  avoid  those 
"  curves  and  spiral  windings,  in  which  the  ablest  Mathe- 
*'  maticians  have  been  lost;  especially  that  osculating 
*'  circle,  which  may  seduce  even  the  wisest  among  you, 
"  and  bring  after  it  incalculable  mischief.  Gentlemen^ 
"  keep  to  tiie  rectangle.  It  will  be  in  vain  even  that  you 
"  aspire  after  the  parabola,  the  hyperbola,  or  the  ellipse, 
"  if  you  sulTer  yourselves  to  be  tickled  by  the  tangents 
*'  of  low  desire.  The  vertex  of  the  cone,  be  assured,  will 
"  be  unsteady,  unless  its  base  be  firm.  It  will  be  of  lit- 
"  tie  use,  &.C.  &c.  &c." 

After  this  manner,  how  many  pages  might  be  filled! 
But  let  me  not  be  thought  to  insinuate,  that  the  author 
himself  supposed  this  to  be  a  part  of  Logic.  No.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  trade.  Many  a  fond  mother  is  captivated  by 
this  miserable  cant. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  fallacies,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  ordinary  examples  are  seldom  of  much  use  to  the 
learner.  The  fallacy  is  too  obvious  :  it  is  detected  al- 
ready, by  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  The 
real  fallacy  is  such  an  ingenious  mixture  of  falsehood  and 
truth,  so  entangled,  so  intimately  blended,  that  the  false- 
hood is,  to  use  a  chemical  phrase,  held  in  solution.  One 
drop  of  sound  Logic  is  that  test,  which  instantly  disunites 
them,  makes  the  foreign  substance  visible,  and  precipi- 
tates it  to  the  bottom.  If  any  one  would  see  a  beautiful 
course  of  experiments  of  this  sort,  let  him  read  Chilling- 
worth  against  Knot.. 
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Mr.  Kett  is  but  a  sorry  Chemist  in  this  way.  lie  calls 
the  following  a  concealed  fallacy .  p.  79- 

"  l\  ater  freezes  in  Russia,  in  Gennayiy,  in  France,  and 
''  in  England;  therefore,  water  freezes  in  all  parts  of  the 
"  aorld." 

CiiAr.  VII. 
Method,  and  its  Application. 

From  this  chapter  I  shall  quote  three  paragraphs, 
leaving  thera  to  the  consideration  of  those  whom  they 
most  concern.     The  first  is  for  the  Professor  of  Botany. 

"  \Ve  may  know  superficially  what  plants  are;  but  it 
*•  is  1)}'  the  information  which  the  study  of  Botany  gives, 
'^  that  we  become  instructed  in  the  component  parts  of 
"  any  one,  and  distinguish  its  respective  pointals,  stamens, 
**  and  class." 

The  next  is  for  the  Reader  in  Mineralogy, 

"  We  may  likewise  have  a  vague  notion  of  a  mineral; 
*'  but  it  is  by  the  study  of  Mineralogy  v.^e  become  ac- 
"  quainted  Vvilh  the  fourfold  division  of  minerals  into 
"  earths  and  stones,  which  form  one  class ;  and  salts,  in- 
"  flammables,  and  metallic  substances,  which  form  the 
**  remaining  ihrce  classes.  This  is  analytic  method,  and 
"  is  called  the  metiiod  of  invention." 

The  last  is  for  tlie  Professor  of  Poetry.  It  may  serve 
to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  coni'usi'^n  from  his  lectures. 

"  h\  Poetry,  some  regard  to  the  order  of  ideas  is  nc- 
"  ccssary:  even  in  an  ode,  the  most  desultory  of  all  its 
"  species,  the  poet  must  coiform  to  that  arrangement  of 
^'  ideas,  ichiih  the  description  of  each  object  requires:  v/ith- 
*'■  out  such  regard  to  method,  his  descriptioti  v;i!l  have 
"  neitlier  force  to  strike,  nor  bc'auty  to  charm  his  rcr.dcrs." 

These  are  given  as  brief  specimens  how  easy  other 
things,  as  well  as  Logic,  may  be  made  by  a  man  of  true 
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genius.  It  is  a  species  of  writin"^,  however,  whicli  is 
eeldom  understood,  till  we  have  thoroughly  learnt  in  some 
other  way  that  subject  which  is  thus  facilitated.  You 
will  not  therefore  take  it  amiss  if  I  advise  you  to  put  off 
the  easy  method  till  you  have  learnt  the  hard  one.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  books  myself,  and  I  have  uni- 
formly met  with  disappointment  from  such  books  as 
these,  whenever  1  have  been  desirous  of  easing  my  mind. 
On  some  other  occasions  1  admit  their  use  is  great,  and 
the  want  of  them  may  be  truly  embarrassing.  It  is  the 
only  consolation  which  I  can  offer  to  the  purchasers  of 
the  works  I  have  been  just  considering,  and  happy  may 
they  think  themselves  that  they  have  this  alternative ; 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  treatises  on  Logic,  where 
nothing  but  instruction  to  the  understanding  is  expected. 
For  if  they  fail  in  this  one  object,  they  have  nothing  left 
that  can  redeem  them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  tried  by  a  law  taken  from  the  stern  coda 
ef  Parnassus, 

Si  pauUum  summo  deccssit,  vergit  ad  i/nurn. 

PART  IV. 

Chap.  I. 

The  Application  of  Logic  to  Literature  and  Science. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  much  of  jMr.  Kett  in  this  part. 
We  differ  toto  calo  in  our  primary  notion  of  Logic.  Hi 
says,  '*  Logic  has  Reason  for  its  guide."  p.  9^)-  I,  o'^  the 
contrary,  have  always  looked  upon  Logic  as  the  guide  for 
Reason.  His  notion,  however,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  he  observed  of  ih^frst  operation  of  the  mind. 
[Vid.  p.  10,  of  this  pamphlet  J  ti'here  the  reader  mil  see  as 
curious  a  specimen  of  Simple  Apprehension  as  he  ever  met 
wilh.^  As  that  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  I'lrst  part  of 
Ills  Logic,  so  Reason  was  naturally  enough  intended  for 
the  whole  treatise. 
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Anotlier  point  of  diflcrence  between  us  is  this.  He 
says,  "  The  clescrij)live,  the  figurative,  and  the  sublime, 
**  are  regi'.Iatcd  by  its  la•.^  s,"  i.  e.  the  laws  of  Logic. 
Now  all  these  matters,  according  to  my  notion,  are  quite 
out  of  ils  jurisdictiou*. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  ex[)lain  very  briefly  some  of 
the  notions  concerning  Logic,  which  iiave  been  long  fa- 
nii!iar  to  my  mind. 

Li  the  first  place,  Logic,  as  it  is  generally  taught,  is 
rather  an  Art  of  Lan2;iia2:e  than  an  Art  of  Reason.     Its 

*  As  I  take  iny  Ic.iNe  here  of  Logic  made  easy,  I  may  .is  well  give  a  short 
account  of  the  rest  oF  tli.it  treatise. 

In  Chap.  II.  Mr.  K.  i)raises  Palcy  hi^lily  and  deservedh  ;  hut  I  should 
hardly  have  expeeted  to  hear  that  it  was  a  rare  eoinijitiation  of  faeulties  to 
be  acute  v:ilhout  pfccipifadou,  or  argununtatire  ivithout  Jrirnlonnuas. 
Such,  however,  was  Paley.  His  Kvidences,  Mr.  K.  obser\es,  exhibit  tliat 
hnrmoinj  of  parts,  in  which  consists  the  essence  of  truth.  He  proceeds  ;  "  It 
'■'■is  this  harmovi/ nf  matty  parts,  all  conspiring  to  form  a  grand  whole, 
"  which  stamp  the  Christian  religion  with  the  seal  of  indisputable  and  per- 
'\fect  veracif;/,  v\\nvL-s  its  di\ine  origin,  .md  eutitlcs  it  to  the  homage  of 
"  mankind."     I  cannot  agree  with  him,  but  I  am  still  a  Christian. 

Th;^  Chapter  on  Locke  is  the  best  in  the  book.  He  seems  really  to  have 
read  Locke's  Essay,  although  to  have  read  it  nmre  from  a  desire  to  write 
about  it  than  to  think  aliout  it.  One  ground  of  his  respect  for  it  is,  that 
"  it  has  l)een  puldished  in  numerous  editions."  In  p.  104,  I  fancy  I  hear 
some  other  p;;rs()u's  voice,  not  Mr.  Kelt's  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  who-.e.  That 
part  is  plain  and  =ensi'.)le.  Wh-n  it  i;  s:i!,l,  [i).  10;).]  "  that  the  Essay  forms 
'■  a  «yst.->.n  of  sulilime  philosophy  re!ati\e  to  one  of  tlie  UKJSt  cur/otis  suljjccts 
"  that  can  (jceupy  the  jittentiun  of  tiie  logical  sludeiu/'  I  am  sure  I  hear 
him  .-igiin. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  would  advise  the  reader  <o  stop  here.  L"  he  is  bent  upon 
going  on,  as  1  h  '.ve  been  tlie  road  myself,  1  can  give  some  directions. 

There  is  a  tolerabh;  jiieci^  of  smoai'u  turf,  over  which  you  may  canter 
Rgreeably  enough,  from  p.  11).  to  v.  1  \G,  done  at  little  expenee  to  the  au- 
thor, as  the  materials  were  v/lieeled  in  chieily  I'rom  the  Life  of  Bacon. 
Aft.T  that  it  grows  much  worse,  till  ;«t  lengtli  you  get  into  very  had  gallop- 
ing ground  indeed — a  dark,  narrow,  v.iuiiing,  stony,  lJe\on-5hire  lane,  of 
the  author's  own  mending,  witli  large  lumps,  such  as  Metaph)  sics,  Ontology, 
Psvcholog^-,  h-iui;  in  the  miildle  of  rhe  i-'..'-.\,  Nsii'.iout  any  aiti  nipt  to  break 
them,  .and  the  hedges  on  er.eh  side  so  b.igh  and  hi\i;r;ant,  the^t  you  know 
not  where  you  iik!  foiug.  l're-.ciit!y,  b.nv.ever,  t'.irongh  the  boughs,  you 
See  some  cajiita!  hticrs,  which,  ujjOU  comir.g  lie  irer,  an;  found  to  ije  the 
si'.;n  of  the  Tariih  Clerk's  house,  e!o-e  to  the  church-yaid  g.ite,  where  you 
may  dismjunt.  There  is  an  .Xdvertijement  at  the  church-door,  which  you 
may  read  or  not,  as  you  please. 
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business  is  to  make  words  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
communicating  our  o[)inions  and  reasonings  to  one 
another.  h\  this  character  alone  Logic  considers  lan- 
guage. It  excludes  all  that  is  addressed  to  the  fancy  or 
the  feelings ;  all  that  constitutes  the  grace,  the  beauty, 
the  variety,  the  harmonj^  the  elegance  of  composition. 
It  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  Understanding.  Even 
those  expedients,  which  the  closest  reasoners  must  adopt 
in  practice,  in  order  to  gain  attention,  and  to  make  im- 
pression on  their  hearers,  are  foreign  to  pure  Logic.  It 
never  seeks  to  please,  its  sole  aim  is  to  instruct. 

An  argument  then,  framed  according  to  tbe  strict  rules 
of  Logic,  would  be  firm  and  solid,  but  if  nothing  else 
were  added,  it  would  be  unfit  for  use.  It  is  the  shell 
merely,  the  strong-Jointed  frame-work,  upon  which  the 
ornamental,  and  many  even  of  the  useful  parts,  will  be 
surmounted  afterwards,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  architect.  Let  us 
not  then  turn  from  this  necessary  though  elementary 
part  of  literature.  If  we  are  too  squeamish  to  handle 
this  cheerless  and  meagre  skeleton,  we  may  talk  indeed 
of  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  lacteals  and  absorbents,  of 
nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  muscles ;  we  may  admire,  and 
even  examine,  the  texture  of  that  membrane  with  which 
the  whole  body  is  enveloped  ;  but  it  will  be  all  talk,  the 
prattling  of  a  superficial  sciolist,  who  is  for  ever  liable  to 
place  his  arteries  where  his  veins  should  be,  his  vessels 
where  they  have  nothing  to  carry  oif,  his  nerves  where 
they  can  have  no  sensation,  and  his  muscles  where  they 
can  have  no  play.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  hide  the 
bare  ribs  with  their  decent  clothing,  when  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  exposed  to  the  eye  h  fully  answered  : 
wlien  we  shall  have  acquired  so  perfect  and  familiar  a 
knowledge  of  their  situation  and  use,  that  the  swell  and 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  graceful  covering  of  the. 
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skin,  shall  not  hide  them  from  our  mind,  although  tlie 
view  of  them  may  be  interecpted  from  the  eye.  To  act 
otherwise  is  to  begin  entirely  at  the  wrong  end.  To  at- 
tempt to  rig  the  vessel  before  he  sees  that  her  main 
timbers  are  sound,  is  a  sort  of  ship-building  of  which  an 
Englishman  should  be  ashamed. 

Of  the  various  purposes  then  which  Language  may 
be  made  to  serve,  the  first  in  order  and  in  utility  is 
that  which  Logic  regulates.  This  may  be  placed  ai  one 
cxtremitj'^  of  the  series.  At  the  other  extremity  is  Poe- 
try, where  language,  as  well  as  thought,  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  production  of  a  refined  pleasure.  The  several 
gradations  of  the  scale  between  these  extreme  points  are 
occupied  by  the  various  branches  of  Rhetoric,  taking  Rhe- 
toric in  its  most  extensive  signification  as  the  art  of  good 
writing.  To  demonstrate  the  reason  of  those  principles 
which  conduce  to  the  end  of  good  writing,  to  shew  ho\r 
they  depart,  and  why  they  depart,  from  the  rigid  laws  of 
Logic,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  services  which  pliilo- 
sophy  can  render  to  polite  literature.  AVhen  we  measure 
these  anomalies,  as  they  may  be  called,  by  that  stand- 
ard, we  better  know  how  to  estimate  their  propriety,  their 
congruity,  their  relative  force,  and  their  utility.  The 
doing  of  this,  I  admit,  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rhe- 
toric, but  without  Logic  it  cannot  be  done. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  advantage  in  this  study,  more 
plain,  indeed,  and  homely,  but  which  1  mention  with  a 
sincere  and  serious  conviction  of  its  use,  that  it  will  keep 
you  from  writing  )ions(itse.  Considering  how  much  of 
the  literature  of  this  age,  and  of  every  age,  is  tinctured 
with  that  ingredient,  1  cannot  think  it  a  purpose  foreign 
to  education,  to  discipline  a  young  mind  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  give  it  a  quick  pciception  of  so  disgraceful  a  fault : 
and  I  am  not  afraid  evcii  of  contradiction,  when  I  affirm, 
that  the  practice  of  analysirg  argumentative    passages 
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into  the  syllogistic  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
will  breed  a  habit  of  attention  to  the  solid  contents  of 
every  thing  which  is  heard  or  read.  Would  any  man,  for 
instance,  who  had  learnt  Logic  in  the  plain  way  in  wb.ich 
it  is  now  taught  in  Colleges,  have  committed  to  paper 
such  a  sentence  as  this  ?  "  By  considering  the  peculiarities 
"  of  language,  the  various  kinds  of  words  and  ideas,  the 
"  generalization  atid  abstraction  of  ideas,  the  nature  of 
"  definition,  division,  and  method,  they  [Lord  Bacon  and 
"  Mr.  Locke]  have  shewn  that  these  topics  are  essential 
*'  to  the  consideration  of  Logic ;  and  that  Aristotle,  bi/  ana- 
"  iysing  them  xcith  precision,  and  discussing  them  at  large, 
*'  formed  the  most  accurate  conception  of  the  operations  of 
"  the  human  mind,  and  built  his  system  upon  the  solid 
"  ground  of  right  reason."  (Logic  made  easy,  p.  10.) 
There  are  a  hundred  such  passages  in  the  works  of  the 
same  author;  it  is  the  general  character  of  his  style. 
The  extracts  made  by  Mr.  Davison  are  chiefly  selected 
by  him  for  the  erroneous  statements  which  they  contain. 
If  he  had  extended  his  criticism  to  this  part,  iiis  work 
must  have  been  more  than  double  its  present  size. 

I  will  produce  one  more  from  the  popular  novel,  enti^ 
tied  Emily.  A  father  is  recommending  to  his  daugliter 
the  habit  of  self-command  ;  and  dates  his  letter,  I  be- 
lieve, Lorton  House. 

''  Self-command  exercises  its  noblest  office,  when  it  en* 
"  ables  us  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  nature  as  intel- 
"  ligent  beings,  by  establishing  the  empire  of  reason  over 
"  the  passions.     It  renders  a  person  the  master  of  himself 

"  under  all   the   various  circumstances  of  life It 

"  gives  an  effectual  check  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of 
"  envy,  malice,  and  anger."  (E;/i//j/,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO.)  The 
poor  colonel  lias  so  little  command  of  hiiuself,  that  he 
tries  the  patience  of  his  daughter  by  this  sort  of  advice, 
through  a  letter  of  thirteen  pages. 
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I  cannot  afl'ord  room  for  much  more.  But  the  cri- 
tical examination  of  such  works  is  a  useful  exercise. 
Mr.  Davison  has  made  the  Elements  of  General  Know- 
ledge much  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  I  ever  ima- 
gined they  could  become,  lie  has  used  them,  as  the 
Spartans  used  a  drunken  Helot,  to  shew  their  rising 
youth  the  contemptible  nature  of  that  folly.  If  any 
thing  I  have  said  entitles  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  serious 
adviser,  let  me  earnestly  recommend  you  to  read  that  criti- 
cism with  attention.  1  am  sure  you  will  be  repaid.  Not  only 
■will  the  different  action  of  the  two  minds  upon  the  same 
subject  exhibit  in  the  strongest  light,  by  the  aid  of  con- 
trast, the  right  use  of  reason,  and  the  perversion  or  the 
want  of  it,  but  the  solid  information  contained  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  time  you  will  be  required  to  be- 
stow upon  it. 

The  form  of  the  Syllogism,  the  varieties  of  Mood  and 
Figure,  every  one  knows,  must  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
when  he  brings  his  reasoning  to  bear  on  the  occasions 
of  real  life.  But  is  it  not  thus  with  every  art?  Has  not 
a  poet  embodied  the  principle  in  a  line  so  hacknied, 
that  I  might  have  expected  it  even  in  Logic  made 
em  J '( 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  danee. 

And  where  is  the  harm  of  j)ractising  a  few  minuet-steps 
of  reasoning  in  a  tutor's  room,  before  the  student  goes 
forth  into  the  throng  of  life;  especially,  since,  bv  a 
law  of  Convocation,  which  I  cannot  think  a  very  wise 
one,  all  our  public  balls  and  rehearsals  in  tliat  way  are 
now  suppressed*?  After  all,  we  pay  no  honours  to  this 
accomplishment,  although   we   lay  great  stress  upon  it. 

*  I  have  seen  a  very  eh'gant  poem,  written  hy  a  Lady,  on  the  occasion  of 
Minuets  bein^  stopped  at  Court,  hy  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was 
entitled,  "  The  Death  of  the  Minuet."  Mi^hf  not  the  Death  of  the  SyU 
Iwjjisui  jjivf  play  to  some  chaste  academical  wit .' 
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The  most  expert  proficient  in  the  Form  of  Logic  has  no 
right  to  say  more  than  this. 

Vitavi  denique  culpam. 


Non  laudem  merui. 

As  to  the  Matter  of  Logic,  I  cannot  hring  myself  in 
this  c-^iSiairftx,  to  submit  to  you  my  present  thoughts. 
On  that  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  one  day  address  you 
again,  when  my  speculations  shall  be  more  settled,  and 
nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  me  from  discussing  it  with 
that  uniform  seriousness  of  manner  which  belongs  to 
such  a  subject. 

In  tlie  present  undertaking,  next  to  saving  the  inex- 
perienced among  you  from  errors  which  might  be  deeply 
injurious,  I  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  take 
out,  if  possible,  that  ollensive  canker,  which  corrodes  and 
disfigures  us  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  all  the  implements,  the  most 
keen  and  the  most  caustic,  which  the  school  of  criticisui 
could  furnish.  The  operation  is  a  severe  one;  but  no 
other  could  be  of  use.  1  have  strong  confidence  that 
this  will  succeed. 

My  object,  1  repeat  it,  is  not  to  starve  the  author's 
trade.  If  he  must  still  continue  to  extract  his  essences 
and  cordials,  if  he  must  keep  his  distillery  going,  let  him 
at  least  remove  it  to  some  place  where  it  will  be  felt  as  a 
less  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  will  thrive.  The  voice  of  criticism  will  be  faintly 
heard  at  Tunbridge  or  at  Birmingham,  or  will  be  drowned 
amidst  the  discordant  cries  of  London.  But  let  him  not 
defile  and  poison  nswith  his  fumes.  Let  him  not  insult  us, 
by  driving  his  disreputable  trafiic  on,  under  the  very  nose 
of  authoiity.  Let,  him  not  seek  to  smuggle  his  illicit 
wares  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  before  the  eyes  of 
those,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  regularly  to  administer 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  will  detra6l  very  much  from  the  autho- 
rity of  thefe  pages,  but  to  prevent  all  pofli- 
ble  mifreprcfentation  it  is  right,  to  Hate, 
that  a  fingle  individual  is  relponfible  for 
every  fa6l,  opinion,  fentiment,  and  criticifm, 
advanced  in  them.  The  undertaking  was 
fuggefted  by  his  own  feelings,  without  com- 
munication or  advice,  and  finiflied  entirely 
by  his  own  hand.  Many  things  perhaps 
are  contained  in  it,  which  would  not  be 
fandlioned  by  the  general  voice  of  this  place. 
For  the  correctnefs  of  the  llatements,  how- 
ever, the  Author  has  no  fears  :  and  for  this 
he  wdll  not  refufe  to  account  in  perfon,  if  it 
fliould  ever  be  called  in  queltion  by  any 
refpe^lablc  name.  In  the  mean  time  he 
will  defend  himfelf  againll  the  variety  of 
judgments  that  will  probably  be  palled  on 
his  work,  by  a  fentiment  which  is  explana- 
tory 
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tory  of  the  motto  he  has  aflumed,  and  which 
the  wifeft  hiftorian  has  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  greatell  llatefman  of  Greece. 

"O  rs  ya.p  hjvsi^oog  >i  euvovf  uKpoctr/j^  rctx  ^"^  "^^ 
iv^escrr&poog  zs^o?  a.  (iiiXirai  re  k.  B'^ha.rai  vof^ia-eis 
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INTRODUCTION. 


JLN  a  late  endeavour  which  I  made  to  hold  up 
to  general  contempt  a  work  profefTedly  defigned 
for  the  Students  of  this  Univerfity,  a  work  teem- 
ing with  faults,  and  prefenting  a  view  of  its  fub- 
je6t  totally  miftaken  and  confufed,  my  only  fcruple 
then  was,  and  my  only  fource  of  regret  now  is, 
left  it  fhould  lead  any  to  imagine  that  criticifm  of 
that  fort  is  a  thing  which  I  admire  for  its  own 
fake,  or  w^ould  myfelf  willingly  engage  in.  If  no 
fhare  of  the  difgrace,  which  fuch  a  publication 
muft  incur,  had  belonged  to  us,  if  no  pra6tical 
evil  were  likely  to  arife  from  it,  evil  of  a  kind 
which  it  is  our  efpecial  duty  to  cure  and  to  fup- 
prefs,  the  work,  however  deceitful  its  name  and  its 
compofition,  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to 
pafs  along  unnoticed.  But  what  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  common  practitioners  in  this  faculty 
of  authorfhip,  cannot  be  claimed  by  him  who 
boafts  of  his  offices  and  employments  in  a  feat  of 
learning,  in  order  to  give  weight  and  currency  to 
his  opinions — by  him  who  had  already  fpurned 
the  rod   which  gently  corre6led   him,   and   had 
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given  full  proof,  that  none  but  the  moft  rigorous 
and  unrelenting  dilcipline  could  have  any  avail. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  was  well  known,  that  no  tender 
feelings  would  be  harafled  and  tormented  :  and 
the  ordinary  fmart,  which  literary  difgrace  brings 
with  it,  cannot  by  any  manly  reafoner  be  oppofed 
to  the  exercife  of  an  important  public  duty.  When 
the  author,  not  content  with  weaving  his  tilfue  of 
cobweb  errors  in  obfcurity,  prefumes  to  hang  them 
on  one  of  the  proudefi:  columns  of  our  national 
temple,  who  is  the  fickly  J'enti merit alijt.  that  would 
flay  the  arm  of  criticifm,  or  feel  a  pang  at  feeing 
the  whole  unfightly  clufter  fwept  avvay'^?  Swept 
away,  I  trufl,  they  now  are,  and  added  to  that  heap 
of  ufelefs  rubbifh  which  is  for  ever  accumulating 
from  the  oftal  of  the  prefs :  and  I  ihall  be  well 
content  if  the  criticifm  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  folly 
which  provoked  it,  be  doomed  to  the  fame  end. 
If  there  be  any  bits  of  finer  temperament  and 
harder  fubflance  found   in  it,  they  may  be  fortcd 


*  It  is  faid  that  the  aiithor  laughs  at  this  criticifm,  as 
feeble  and  inefficient.  If  it  fails  of  efl"e6ting  its  purpofe,  he 
may  be  fure  another  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  will  he  made. 
Of  the  province  of  tafte,  wit,  fancy,  and  female  education,  I 
leave  him  in  undillurbed  polfellion.  But  if  he  again  comes 
forward  in  the  capacity  of  inilru6lor  to  the  Students  of  this 
Univerfity,  or  commits  the  credit  of  the  Univcrfity  in  anyway 
upon  his  works,  the  lulidity  of  his  prelcnfions  will  be  examined 
with  the  fame  freedom  as  heretofore. 
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from  the  mafs,  and  worked  up  hereafter  into  fome 
goodlier  and  more  enduring  form :  but  tlje  reft, 
if  it  have  done  the  fervice  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, may  go  with  my  free  pleafure,  where  the 
hafty  efFufions  of  the  hour  naturally  go^  and  be 
forgotten. 

If,  however,  I  fhall  have  acquired  the  chara6ler 
of  one  who  looks  with  a  keen  and  malicious  eye 
into  the  doings  of  his  neighbour,  or  who  is  ra- 
ther prone  to  difcover  what  is  amifs,  than  to 
praife  and  to  be  thankful  for  what  is  truly  valua- 
ble, I  fhall  have  made  a  greater  facrifice  than  my 
wifh  or  meaning  was,  to  what  I  efteemed  a  pub- 
lic fervice.  On  this  fubje6l  my  opinions  and  my 
feelings  will  have  been  utterly  mifiaken.  The 
difguft  indeed,  which  I  have  felt  at  witneffing  the 
mifapplication  of  literary  torture,  far  exceeds  the 
fatisfaclion  I  have  ever  derived  from  the  moft  juft 
and  falutary  employment  of  it.  And  the  prefent 
age  has  furely  furnifhed  abundant  proof,  how  a 
cruel  and  unjuft  judge  may  defeat  the  purpofe 
for  which  he  was  invefted  with  his  brief  autho- 
rity; and  make  ushelitate  whether  it  be  not  better 
to  live  without  laws  and  without  magiftrates,  than 
to  fuftar  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  acquire  an  aim  oft  refiftlefs  fway,  from  the 
fanclion  of  a  regular  and  apparently  conftitutional 
tribunal. 

The  tribunal  of  which  I  fpeak  every  one  will 
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underftand.  It  is  one  of  the  ableft  of  our  literary 
journals  ;  and,  with  the  power  of  doing  much 
good,  feems  to  delight  ((hall  I  fay  it  ?)  in  doing 
evil.  It  glories  in  abufing  the  privilege  which 
public  admiration  at  one  time,  and  public  fear 
fince,  has  conferred  upon  it.  But  it  is  time  to 
raife  the  voice  of  injured  freedom  and  infulted 
honour.  It  is  time  to  convince  the  world,  that 
bitter  inve6live  and  loud  reproach  do  not  always 
flow  from  the  abhorrence  of  what  is  wrong,  but 
often  from  the  diflike  only  of  what  is  different, 
or  the  envy  of  what  is  profperous.  If  we  had 
formerly  to  complain  of  mean  and  mercenary 
judges,  we  may  perhaps  have  gained  little  by 
changing  them  for  thofe  that  are  capricious,  pre- 
judiced, or  vindi6live.  The  indulgence  of  ma- 
lignant paflion,  if  not  fo  contemptible  as  the  love 
of  gain,  is  certainly  more  odious — and  the  flain 
of  felfifhnefs  is  as  deeply  ingrained  in  him,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  ferving  his  own  partial  interefts 
and  contradled  relations  in  the  community,  un- 
dermines the  reputation  of  his  neighbour,  or  who 
laughs  in  fecret  nt  the  mifchief  which  his  dark 
flander  propagates,  as  in  him  who  hoards  the 
wages  of  his  fervility,  and  broods  in  filence  at 
home  over  his  ill-gotten  treafures. 

The  vice  indeed  which  firft  fprouted  forth 
from  this  green  oligarchy,  and  whofe  rank  growth 
firft    required   pruning  and   correction,  was  one 
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which  is  the  natural  offspring  of  unrefifted  power. 
After  having  inftalled  themfelves  with  a  little 
harmlefs  pageantry,  in  a  court  degraded  by  the 
corruption  of  its  former  magiflrates,  and  having 
difplayed  to  the  gaping  multitude,  with  fome  de- 
cent ceremony,  though  with  fome  vanity,  their 
new  robes  of  office,  they  foon  began  to  make 
them  feel  the  full  rigour  of  their  jurifdi6tion.  It 
was  a  rigour  however  which  fell  indifcriminately  on 
flagrant  and  on  venial  offences,  on  young  and  timid 
culprits,  as  well  as  on  the  moft  pra6lifed  and  in- 
corrigible offenders:  till  at  length  the  exercife 
of  feverity  feemed  to  have  blunted,  and  in  fome 
inltances  brutalized,  the  feelings  of  the  judges. 
They  refpecSled  not  the  fniothered  but  yet  unex- 
tinguifhed  fpark  of  virtue  which  fhame  indicates  ; 
and,  for  one  acl  of  temerity  or  indifcretion, 
dealt  out  the  full  mealure  of  punifhment  without 
mercy  :  thus  leaving  to  the  generous  mind, 
once  ftung  by  the  concioufnefs  of  difgrace,  no 
hope  of  retrieving  its  honour,  and  confirming  the 
habitual  delinquent  in  his  bad  courf?s,  by  making 
no  difference  between  him  and  leffer  criminals. 
The  punifhments  themfelves  were  accompanied 
by  new  and  exquifite  tortures,  deferved  indeed  in 
fome  cafes,  but  frequently  employed  only  becaufe 
the  fabjeft  was  likely  to  feel  more  tenderly,  not 
becaufe  his  crime  was  greater,  or  his  audacity 
more  offenfive.     And  over  too  many  of  fpotlefs 
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life  and  charadler,  tliey  wielded,  in  wanton  de- 
fiance of  all  our  feelings,  the  fceptre  of  tyranny, 
inftead  of  the  fword  of  jufiice. 

But  what  arc  the  fruits  of  this  harfh  difcipline, 
even  fuppofing  it  to  he  impartial  ?  Among  the 
mofl  induftrious  hufbandmen  in  that  vineyard  are 
thofe,  who  are  not  impelled  by  want  or  the  lure  of 
high  wages,  but  who  love  their  ivor/t,  and  who 
think  they  cannot  better  or  more  honeitly  employ 
the  time  which  God  has  given  them,  than  in  this 
tafk.  Thcfo  men,  if  treated  with  plain  and  homely 
fare,  are  well  fati&lled;  but  they  turn  with  dilguft 
and  flirink  back  with  fear  from  a  fcrvicc  which 
expofes  them  to  the  headftrong  and  boifterous 
humours  of  fome  infolcut  tafkniafLer:  and,  rather 
than  endure  his  railings  and  impertinence,  they 
will  eat  their  bread  in  private,  and  fhun  all  com- 
munion, except  with  their  neareft  neighbours. 

Why  then  fhoidd  we  permit  a  few  forward 
and  loud  talkers  to  confound  and  lilencc  liich 
rt\en  as  thcfe  ?  men,  who  though  not  iitt.d  to 
guide  the  converfation  in  the  great  fociet)  of  the 
world,  are  yet  well  qualified  to  fufiain  their  part 
in  it,  to  enliven,  to  diverfif)',  and  occafiomlly  to 
enrich  it  ?  Why  ihould  we  fcare  from  the  f  .ee  of 
day  that  ufeful  and  laborious  mediocrity,  which  is 
not  ambitious  of  fame,  although  it  may  be  tender 
of  its  reputation  ;  which  intrudes  not  into  our 
uppermoll  feats,  but  demands  only  a  civil  and  not 
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unfriendly  reception  ?  This  furely  is  neither  con- 
filtent  with  juftice,  nor  humanity,  nor  found  policy. 
It  is  dangerous  to  check  the  current  of  free  com- 
merce. By  fo  doing  we  either  in  time  divert  it 
wholly  from  ourfelves,  or  idly  pond  back  the 
wealth  which  ought  to  circulate  through  a  thou- 
fand  du6ls  and  channels,  for  the  public  good. 

Literature,  as  well  as  Science,  if  it  does  not 
go  forward,  is  apt  to  perifh  where  it  fiands,  or 
even  to  lofe  ground  rapidly.  But  let  us  not 
imagine  that  he  who  fits  aloft  guiding  her  car,  or 
that  the  fiery  fteeds  which  bear  it  along,  are  alone 
entitled  to  our  admiration.  How  many  unfeen 
hands  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  fhaping 
the  various  and  complicated  parts  of  that  divine 
machinery  !  How  many  in  drawing  together  the 
fit  materials  for  its  flru61ure,  fcattered  as  they  are 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  univerfe  !  How 
many  in  exploring  diftant  regions,  for  thofe  gems 
and  brilliant  dyes,  which  glitter  in  the  funfhine  of 
peace,  and  captivate  for  a  time  our  roving  fancy  ! 
How  many  faithful  and  diligent  pioneers  are  now 
clearing  thickets,  fencing  out  precipices,  and  re- 
moving the  obftru6lions  with  which  time  and 
negle6t  and  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  con- 
tributed to  impede  our  progrefs !  How  many 
fkilful  engineers  are  planning  new  lines  of  direc- 
tion for  our  road,  fmoothing  afcents,  cutting  off 
angles  and  ufelcfs  windings,  uniting  the  yawning 
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fides  of  valleys,  round  which  we  formerly  toiled  in 
tedious  circuit,  and  providing  acrofs  the  hitherto 
untrodden  gulph  a  firm  and  fafe  pailage !  How 
many  of  livelier  imagination,  and  more  buoyant 
fpirits,  are  adorning  the  road-fide  with  flowers, 
dreffing  out  the  country,  right  and  left,  in  all  the 
fair  varieties  of  nature,  opening  the  landfcape  to 
our  view,  and  giving  us  at  intervals  a  profpe6l  of 
thofe  happy  fabled  regions,  light  up  by  the  gleams 
of  hope  and  of  memory,  which  pleafe  even  at  a 
difiance,  and  charm  away  the  tedium  of  human 
life  ! 

We  are  all  engaged  in  one  fervice,  although 
our  powers  may  be  unequal,  and  our  departments 
various.  And  whoever  heartily  and  honeltly  lends 
himfelf  to  any  of  thefe  duties,  defer\^es  not  our 
contempt  and  derifion,  but  our  favour  and  en- 
couragement. Let  him  even  fail  of  fatisfying  the 
expe6lation  he  has  raifed,  flill  if  his  labours  have 
not  been  wholly  barren,  the  moft  moderate  fervices 
may  be  allowed  to  fave  him  from  the  keen  edge  of 
fcorn  and  ridicule  and  flrong  inve6live.  Dulnefs 
mufl  indeed  be  made  to  underfland  its  proper  level ; 
arrogance  mufi:  be  humbled,  forward  ignorance 
abafhed,  error  reprimanded,  and  prejudice  con- 
demned. But  that  powerful  enginery  fliould  be  re- 
ferved  for  offences  of  deeper  guilt  and  more  ferious 
mifchief,  for  the  grovelling  reptiles  of  quackery 
and  obfcenity,  for  the  foul  deformed  monflers  of 
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malice,  fedition,  and  Impiety.  Againft  thefe  let 
the  indignant  Spirit  of  criticirm  bare  his  red 
right  arm,  and  hurl  his  thunders;  againft  thefe 
let  him  fend  forth  the  fierce  minifters  of  his 
vengeance,  with  their  viper  hair  and  founding 
lath. 

And  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  Editor  of 
that  Journal  be  it  fpoken,  he  has  employed  Ids 
own  unrivalled  talents,  if  rumour  fays  true,  moft 
frequently  in  that  fervice^.  And  by  thefe  manly 
efforts  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  he  has  raifed  to  him- 
felf  a  monument,  that  will  outlive  the  memory 
of  thofe  occafions  which  awakened  them,  and  will 
continue  to  command  our  admiration  long  after 
the  clamours  of  his  enemies  have  been  hufhed, 
and  even  the  well-grounded  complaints  of  in- 
jured men  have  been  forgotten.  The  boundlefs 
extent,  however,  of  his  wealth  appears  to  me  to 
have  betrayed  him  into  fome  wafiieful  and  fome  in- 
jurious expenditure.  There  is  a  refpe6l  due  to  Ge- 
nius even  in  its  failings.  When  the  predominant 
chara6ler  is  bright  and  pure,  while  blemifhes  here 
and  there  tarnifh  its  luflre,  I  do  not  fay  thefe 

^  It  is  commonly  reported  that,  among  many  other  mafterly 
Eflays,  the  following  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  On  Ritfon's 
Abftinence  from  Animal  Food,  No.  3.  Moore's  Poems,  No,  16. 
Willan  on  Vaccination,  No.  17.  Cobbett's  Political  Regilier, 
No,  20. 
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blemifhes  fhould  be  palliated  or  unnoticed,  but 
the  tone  of  animadverlion  ought  certainly  to  be 
lowered.  Who  is  not  offended  at  feeing  THE 
FIRST  POET  OF  THE  AGE  chaftifed,  even 
when  he  errs,  like  a  truant  Schoolboy  ? 

This  feverity,  however,  although  a  prominent 
vice  in  the  condu6l  of  that  Review,  is  not  the 
grievance  which  has  called  forth  the  prefent  com- 
plaint. A  remedy,  indeed,  for  that  evil  in  fome 
meafure  adequate,  may  be  found  in  the  juftice 
and  candour  of  other  critics,  who  poflefs  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  But  when  the  examination 
of  works  in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience  and 
literature  is  made  the  vehicle  for  covert  infinua- 
tion  and  open  railing  againfl  the  Englifh  Univer- 
fities,  and  efpecially  againft  Oxford  ;  when  farcaftic 
fneers  and  allufions  in  one  number  are  followed 
up  by  keen  reproaches  and  bold  accufations  in 
the  next;  when  the  public  are  taught  with  un- 
wearied and  malicious  induftry  to  look  upon  us 
either  as  gloomy  bigots,  or  lazy  monks,  or  igno- 
rant pretenders  to  learning  and  fcience  ;  although 
the  falfehood  and  malevolence  of  fiich  charges 
may  be  vifible  to  many,  yet  it  muft  happen  that 
fuch  contiimal  droppings  will  in  time  make  an 
impreflion  on  the  public  mind,  and,  if  not  fea- 
fonably  countera6fed,  will  probably  alienate  that 
refpc6l  and  confidence  which  we  have  heretofore 
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enjoyed,  and  which  it  is  the  nation's  intereft,  as 
well  as  our  own,  that  we  fhould  never  lofe. 

With  perfons  accuflomed  to  the  prels  fuch  at- 
tacks lofe  much  of  their  force,  or  rather  are  alto- 
gether harmlefs.  The  malevolence  is  fo  evident, 
that  they  poflefs  no  weight  or  authority  in  them- 
felves  :  and  when  the  grounds  upon  which  they  reft 
are  examined,  it  is  ufually  found  that  they  arife  not 
from  any  pofitive  mifdemeanors,  which  are  al- 
ledged  againft  us,  and  which  admit  of  diftincl  evi- 
dence and  difcuffion;  but  that  they  are  loofe 
charges  tacked  on  to  fome  indidlmcnt,  preferred 
againft  an  individual  perhaps,  with  whom  we  are 
quite  unconne6led,  and  glancing  obliquely  only  at 
the  Univerfity.  It  is  not  that  we  joftle  them,  or 
ftop  up  the  way;  but  they  ftep  afide,  and  leave 
their  own  bufinefs  on  purpofe  to  infult  and  pick  a 
quarrel  with  us.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  mark 
a  fettled  purpofe  and  defign  than  this  pradlice. 
Hardly  a  book  is  noticed,  (for  I  will  not  call  their 
ordinary  method  reviewing,)  which  does  not 
furnifh  an  opportunity  for  this  fort  of  calumny. 
And  latterly  the  rankling  humour  has  burft  out 
in  fuch  exorbitant  quantity,  and  with  fuch  a,  ma- 
lignant afpe6l,  as  to  call  for  immediate  and  ftrong 
remedy. 

Of  the  Editor  himfelf  I  do  not  think  fo  meanly 
as  to  impute  the  wilful  falfehoods  and  mifreprefen- 
tations,  with  which  his  journal  abounds,  to  his  own 
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choice.  Mod  probably  he  thinks  the  charges 
well-founded.  For  I  believe  many  of  them  pro- 
ceed from  the  vile  ferpcnt-brood  which  have  been 
hatched  in  our  own  bofom — that  hirelino;  tribe  of 
turncoats,  who,  difappointed  of  honours  or  rewards 
here  adequate  to  their  own  fancied  merits,  have 
carried  over  to  the  enemy,  as  the  moll  acceptable 
paflport,  fome  local  information,  and  have  courted 
the  favour  of  their  new  employers,  by  mean  detrac- 
tion and  extravagant  abufe  of  their  former  friends. 
If  any  fuch  there  be,  they  will  feel  the  juftice  of 
this  rebuke  without  any  more  particular  defigna- 
tion  of  their  perfons  ;  and  I  wifli  them  no  fcverer 
puniflmient  than  that  infamy,  which,  when  their 
work  is  done,  is  the  common  lot  of  traitors  with 
all  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  cannot  forbear  to  repro- 
bate the  low  fpirit  of  jcaloufy,  with  which  the 
Review  has  been  long  condu6ted ;  and  which 
mufl  have  been  well  known  to  exifl  before  thofe 
fervile  devotees  prefented  their  rank  offerings. 
Long  before  thefe  loathfome  mafies  were  in- 
troduced, a  f])rinkling  of  the  fame  ill-flavoured 
fubfliince  had  been  a  regular  ingredient ;  and  the 
palate  of  the  public,  thus  gradually  vitiated,  was 
thought  perhaps  now  duly  prepared  for  that  grofs 
meal,  which  has  fickened  or  poifoned  all  vvhofe 
natural  tafte  was  not  previoufly  corrupted.  My 
prefent  purpofe,  however,  is  not  to  notice  particu- 
larly 
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larly  thefe  petty  cavils,  but  to  haften  to  the  con- 
lideration  of  more  folid  and  dire^l  charges,  having 
firft  difpofed  of  one,  which,  as  it  proceeds  from 
a  writer  of  profound  fcience  and  great  ability, 
is  the  more  deferving  of  our  attention. 
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CHAP.   I. 


Of   the  Study  of  Ar'ifiotle^   and    neglefl    of  the 
Mathematics. 


An  the  22d  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  a  mafterly  analyfis  of  La  Place's  Traite  de 
Mechanique  Cilefte  ;  which  no  one,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  has  read  without  feeling  refpetl  and 
admiration  for  the  writer  of  the  article,  and  gra- 
titude for  the  dirtin61nefs  with  which  he  has 
brought  home  to  his  mind  reafonings  of  tlv-  mofl 
abfl:ra6l  nature,  upon  the  grandeft  and  moil  fub- 
lime  of  all  fubje61s.  It  is  impoflible  to  praife  it 
too  highly.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  homage 
we  feel  difpofed  to  pay  to  uncommon  talents,  is 
our  vexation  at  finding  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  equally  with  the  rell  of  his  brethren, 
debafed  by  a  mean  and  unmanly  prejudice.  To 
no  other  caufe  can  I  attribute  the  following  paf- 
fage,  which  is  preceded  by  reflc6lions  on  the  in- 
feriority of  the  later  Mathematicians  of  this 
country  to  thofe  of  the  Continent. 

"  We  believT,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  in 
"  the  public  inflitutions  of  England,  that  we  are 
"  to  feek  for  the  caufe  of  the  deficiency  here  re- 

"  ferred 
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"  ferred  to,  and  particularly  in  the  two  great 
"  centres,  from  which  knowledge  is  fuppofed  to 
"  radiate  over  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  In  one  of 
"  thefe,  ivhere  the  ditiates  of  Arijiotle  are  Jiill 
"  UJlened  to  as  infallible  decrees,  and  luhere  the 
"  infancy  of  fcience  is  miftahen  for  its  maturity) 
"  the  mathematical  fciences  have  never  fiourifh- 
"  ed ;  and  the  fcholar  has  no  means  of  advanc- 
"  ing  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  Geometry  ^." 

The  far-fpread  fame  of  Cambridge  for  Mathe- 
matical ftudies  fixes  this  defcription  to  Oxford  : 
and  if  the  charge  were  true  in  the  only  fenfe  in 
which  the  words  can  be  underftood,  there  is  no 
ridicule  or  inve61ive  fo  keen,  which  that  Univer- 
fity  would  not  deferve.  The  only  parts  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  writings,  which  can  interfere  with  the  Stu- 
dent's progrefs  in  natural  philofophy,  are  his  Phy- 
licsj  the  do6lrines  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  were 
formerly  made  the  bafis  of  inftruclion  in  that  de- 
partment of  fcience  through  all  the  Univerfities 
of  Europe.  Early  in  the  I7th  century  they  re- 
ceived their  rudeft  fhock  from  the  writings  of 
Bacon.  Before  the  end  of  that  century,  the  new 
method  had  fucceeded  in  diflodging  the  Ariftote- 
lian  philofophy  from  its  ftrong  holds ;  and,  as  ufually 
happens  in  revolutions  of  that  magnitude,  after  a 
fhort  interval  of  confufion  among  contending  fac- 

*  Page  aS^. 
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tions,  of  which  the  Cartefian  was  for  a  time  pre- 
dominant, the  old  dynafty  was  by  univerfal  con- 
fent  fuperfeded,  and  the  Newtonian  quietly  efla- 
blifhed  on  the  throne.  Under  this  comprehenfive 
title  I  include,  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  the 
whole  modern  fyftern  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  works  of  Bacon. 
Oxford,  although  the  place  where  this  new 
fledged  philofophy  ti'ied  her  earlieft'^  flights,  and 
firfi:  plumed  her  feathers,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
lafl  fortrefles,  of  which  fhe  took  a  formal  polFef- 
fion.  For  the  Ariftotelian  Ph}fics  were  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  courfe  of  our  ftudies  and 
exereifes  ;  and  it  was  not  eafy  to  reconcile  the 
abandonment  of  them  with  the  language  of  the 
Statutes,  which  public  officers  were  bound  to  in- 
force.  And  thus,  as  in  courts  of  Judicature, 
and  other  bodies  of  ancient  ftanding,  many  forms 
and  practices  continued  to  fublift,  which  had  loft 
their  original  force  and  meaning.  Even  after  the 
new  do(?trincs  were  received  and  taught,  formal 
exereifes  continued  to  be  performed  according  to 
the  ancient  regimen.  How  long  this  anomalous 
ftate  of  things  lalted,  I  cannot  exa6lly  fay  ;  but  it 
may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  Phyfics  of  Ariftotle  have  been  fet  alide, 

*  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  began  at  Ox- 
ford. 
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and,  except  for  the  fake  of  fatisfying  liberal  cu- 
riofity,  and  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  they 
are  never  even  confulted. 

What  then  muft  we  think  of  the  author  of 
this  calumny  ?  Did  he  know  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing a  falfehood?  This  I  will  by  no  means  af- 
firm ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  fufpe6l  it.  But  he 
has  at  leaft  fhewn  more  eagernefs  to  indulge  a 
prejudice  common,  I  am  afraid,  among  his  coun- 
trymen, than  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  truth 
of  the  cafe,  as  in  juftice  he  ought  to  have  done, 
before  he  became  a  orratuitous  accufer.  The  mo- 
tive  which  dictated  this  accufation  is  too  obvious 
to  be  miltaken.  The  fordid  inner  coating  ap- 
pears too  plainly  through  the  fpecious  garb  of 
candour  and  zeal  for  fcience,  which  is  thrown 
about  it:  and  when  that  is  once  difcovered,  no 
credit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  to  opinions  and 
inlinuations,  which  reft  more  on  the  authority  of 
the  writer  than  the  evidence  of  fads.  On  this  ac- 
count I  think  it  needlefs  to  fay  much  here  upon  the 
impudent,  unfupported  declaration,  that,  in  Ox- 
ford, "  the  infancy  of  Science  is  miftaken  for  its 
"  maturity."  If  it  relate  merely  to  the  charge  of 
teaching  the  Phyfu-s  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  in 
preference  to  modern  fyftems,  it  has  been  refuted 
already.  If  it  regard  the  reft  of  our  ftudies,  it  can 
at  prefent  only  receive  a  flat  contradiction ;  and, 
as  I  may  be  thought  an  interefted  party,  my  opi- 
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nions  will  carry  but  little  weight.  I  trufl,  how- 
ever, foon  to  convince  the  reader,  by  a  plain  un- 
adorned expolition  of  the  courfe  of  ftudies  here 
purfued,  that  no  calumny  was  ever  more  un- 
founded. And  although  I  cannot  claim  any  de- 
ference to  my  opinions  uufupported  by  proof,  yet 
I  may  furely  expecl,  that  the  0[)inions  of  him  will 
be  difregarded,  who  is  proved  to  be  grofsly  igno- 
rant of  the  circumflances  about  which  he  is 
fpeaking. 

The  latter  part  indeed  of  the  accufation  is  ex- 
prefled  in  a  more  diflin61:  and  tangible  form,  re- 
lating to  a  a  matter  of  fa6l. 

"  The  Scholar  has  no  means  of  advancing  beyond 
"  the  mere  elements  of  Geometry." 

What  are  the  mere  elements  of  Geometry? 
Are  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  are  the 
properties  of  Conic  Seclions,  of  Conchoids,  Cy- 
cloids, the  Quadratrix,  Spirals,  &c,  &c.  the  mere 
elements  of  Geometry?  Is  the  method  of  Fluxions 
included  under  the  fame  appellation  ?  On  all  thefe 
fubje6fs,  lectures  both  public  and  private  are  given. 
Natural  Philofophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  Aftro- 
nomy,  are  taught,  perhaps  by  one  of  thofe  two 
l)C'rfons  whom  the  Reviewer'^  modeftly  allows  to 

''  See    Edinburgh    Review,    Number  22,  p.  81.     He  com- 
plainj;,  tii:U  even  in  the  Cambridge  method  the  fj)irit  of  difco- 
very,  tlie  hvxuAi  ivpr^rix.rj,  as  he  calLs  it,  is  not  awakened.     A 
genuine  Edinburgh  Reviewer  ought  to  be  careful  how  he  med- 
dles 
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Oxford,  as  equally  capable  with  himfelf  of  under- 
ftanding  La  Place.  And  that  the  Scholar  has  the 
means  of  advancing  to  Newton's  Principia,  is 
tolerably  proved  by  the  public  examination  of 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  twice  every 
year,  in  that  work- 
Here  again  I  beg  the  wTiter  will  not  think  I 
am  impeaching  his  veracity.  In  all  probability 
he  thought  he  was  fpeaking  truth.  But  his  aifer- 
tion  is  grofsly  falfe.  There  is  fome  difference 
perhaps  between  averting  what  one  knows  to  be 
falfe,  and  afferting  as  a  thing  known  what  one 
really  knows  not:  I  willingly  leave  the  Reviewer 
this  loop-hole  for  his  confcience  and  his  cha- 
ratler  ;  only  alluring  him,  that,  notwithftanding 
our  fcholaftic  jargon,  fuch  fubtleties  have  been 
long  ago  exploded  at  Oxford  from  our  do6lrine, 
and  few  things  would  be  more  defpifed  and  con- 
demned amongft  us  in  oar  pra6lice. 

Throughout  this  examination  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  the  Phyiics  of  Ariflotle  were 
the  infallible  decrees  intended  by    the  Reviewer. 

dies  with  Greek,  If  he  quotes  two  words,  one  of  them  in  all 
likelihood  Is  wrong.  I  fay  a  gamine  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  be- 
caufe  the  Greek  crlticifms  in  that  Journal,  fome  of  which  are 
learned  and  ingenious,  have,  I  believe,  been  all  furnifhed  from 
Englifh  Univerfities,  In  many  mjlanccs  I  know  they  have. 
Such  phrafes  as  SvvaiMis  svparr/.r^,  and  tribrach  periods,  for  fen- 
tences  of  three  members,  [vid.  Number  i8,  p.  398.]  betray 
their  Northern  origin. 

D  2  Both 
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Both  the  rubje6l  on  which  he  is  writing,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  argument,  require  that  inter- 
pretation. It  was  not  necefiary  therefore  in  this 
part  to  defend  the  ftudy  of  other  treatifes  by  the 
fame  Philofoplier,  which  have  no  connexion  with 
thefe  purfuits.  Some  account  will  be  given  of 
thefe  under  the  head  of  Studies  purfued  in  this 
Univerlity.  Let  me  be  permitted  however  to  fay 
a  few  words  in  this  place  of  the  venerable  Sage, 
whofe  revilers  have  perhaps  exceeded  in  igno- 
rance the  bigotry  and  folly  of  his  moR  devoted 
admirers. 

It  has  been  a  current  charge  againfl  Ariftotle, 
that  he  meditated  the  fame  thraldom  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  endea- 
voured to  eft'e6l  over  their  bodies  and  fortunes. 
A  charge  which,  from  its  flippancy,  one  might 
fufpecl  to  be  of  French  growth,  but  which  had 
its  origin  with  no  lefs  a  name  than  Bacon.  Now 
if  ever  a  writer  laboured  more  than  another,  in 
an  age  of  fophiftry  and  dogmatifm,  to  eflablifh 
the  empire  of  Conunon  Senfe  and  Reafon,  it  was 
Ariflotle.  He  was  thoroughly  verfed  in  all  the 
do6trincs  of  the  Schools  of  Greece.  He  fub- 
fcribed  imj)licitly  to  none.  He  even  incurred  the 
obloquy  of  deferting  and  undermining  his  mailer 
Plato,  becaufc  he  rejec^ted  the  vilionarv  fpecula- 
tion.^  of  that  philofo])her,  however  fafcinating  to 
the   fancy,    as    delulive  and    irreconcileable   with 
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reafon.  He  is  moft  generally  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Syllogiflic  form  of  Reafoniiig,  in 
which  his  aim  has  been  commonly  mifunderftood, 
and  inifreprefented  even  by  thofe  who  fhould  have 
pointed  out  and  corrected  the  vulgar  error.  This 
is  one  of  the  leaft  of  his  works  :  but  it  is  a  noble 
fpecimen  of  that  inflexible  unwearied  perfeve- 
rance,  which  the  love  of  truth  only,  mixed  per- 
haps with  the  honefl  love  of  fame,  is  able  to  fuf- 
tain.  His  chief  characleriftic  is  a  refolute  en- 
deavour to  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  fubje6l, 
whatever  it  may  be.  In  this  refolution  his  firm- 
nefs  and  intrepidity  are  beyond  example.  It  re- 
fembles  that  unextinguifhable  ardour,  that  in- 
fatiable  defire,  of  finifliing  their  enterprize,  attri- 
buted to  the  heroes  of  romance.  He  never  refts 
fatisfied  with  partial  glimpfes  and  imperfect  de- 
monftration,  where  the  fubje(5l  feems  capable  of 
clofer  handling.  And  however  thorny  and  defert 
the  trails  through  which  he  purfues  his  prey, 
however  far  he  may  be  led  from  the  cultivated 
and  elegant  walks  of  life,  the  fear  of  lofing  admi- 
ration, or  of  dilheartening  his  companions,  never 
bends  him  from  his  purpofe. 

Thefe  virtues,  confpicuous  as  they  are  in  all 
his  writings,  are  moft  obferv^able  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Organon ;  becaufe,  from  the  dry  and  re- 
pulfive  nature  of  the  fubjecl,  it  poffeires  hardly  any 
other  attraction.      Much  of  this  work  is  at  pre- 
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lent  ufelefs,  as  being  applicable  merely  to  the 
Greek  language,  and  to  errors  and  practices  now 
feldom  oblervable.  Much  of  it  has  been  judi- 
cioufly  comprciled  and  re-  cajl,  with  increaled  per- 
fpicuity  and  no  lofs  of  matter:  and  ibnie  oi  the 
modern  compendiums,  more  el])ecial'.y  that  of 
Aldrich,  contain  the  fubilance  of  the  original, 
relieved  ol  its  tedious  explanations  and  fubtleties, 
and  totally  tree  tioni  the  barbarous  jargon  with 
which  the  later  Schoolmen  had  overl(v;;ded  and 
corrupted  it.  It  is  in  this  reformed  tbape  that 
his  fyftem  is  now  ftudied  in  tiie  Uni\er{it} .  And 
betides  the  incidental  benefit  derived  from  the 
rigorous  accuracy,  with  which  e\ery  argument  is 
analyfed,  much  good  is  fiippofed  to  arife  from  en- 
abling a  young  Saident  to  ftate  his  reafoning, 
wheiieuer  it  may  be  necejfary,  in  its  moll  bare  and 
elementary  form,  and  to  examine  any  fufpected 
reafoning  of  another  by  the  fame  rule. 

Thefe  were  the  leading  objects,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Organon  liimlelf  had  in  view  when 
he  unfolded  the  lyftem.  lie  has  been  abfurdly 
fuppofed  to  have  forgetl  this  weapon  for  the  pur- 
j)ofe  of  endlets  wrangling.  Nothing  is  more  oppo- 
lite  to  the  truth.  Its  principal  ufe  and  advantage 
is  to  cut  Jliort  wrangling,  by  marking  out  pre- 
cifely  the  real  o1)ject  of  difpute,  and  by  confining 
the  (lil])utant  to  correct  reafoning.  Before  the  me- 
thod of  the  Syllogifm  was  invented,  an  ingenious 
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Sophifl  could  fet  at  defiance  the  foundeft  and  the 
moft  acute  reafoner :  but  the  laws  of  the  Syllo- 
g\im,  if  well  enforced,  cannot  by  any  art  be  long 
evaded,  and  if  the  contending  parties  be  of  equal 
power,  (which  is  the  only  way  of  trying  the  uti- 
lity of  any  method,)  truth  muji  prevail.  The 
practice  of  wrangling  [loigiycyi,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,]  or  fupporting  an  argument  for  the  fake  of 
vidlory,  is  adopted  merely  as  an  exercife  to  try 
the  powers  and  dexterity  of  the  difputant,  to  give 
him  the  free  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  the  command 
of  his  weapons  :  juft  like  the  practice  of  a  fencing 
fchool  e,  or  the  drill  of  a  light-horfeman.  And  as 
this  was  one  of  the  favourite  exercifes  in  the  lei- 
furely  fchools  of  Athens,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its 
author  fhould  have  pointed  out  the  ailiftance, 
which  might  be  derived  to  it  from  his  own  fyftem. 
But  never,  no  never,  does  he  by  his  advice,  his 
fentiments,  or  his  example,  encourage  that  per- 
verlion  of  the  nobleft  faculty  of  man,  in  ferious 
difcuflion :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  fpeaks  of 
it  with  contempt ;  and  he  has  done  what  he  could^ 

'  It  is  related  as  a  llirewd  faying  of  a  Nobleman,  who,  upon 
being  l}\ewn  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  being 
told  that  regular  difputations  had  been  held  in  their  hall  for 
fiK  centuries,  alked,  what  they  h^.d.  fettled  in  all  that  time.  To 
me  the  wit  appears  no  better,  than  if  a  man  fhould  aflc  in  a 
fencing  fchool,  how  many  quarrels  had  been  ended,  or  how 
many  men  ilain  there. 

by 
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by  expofing  all  the  trick  and  myflery  of  falfe  fea- 
foning,  to  fupprefs  and  defeat  the  impofture.  In 
all  his  writings  he  fpurns  the  ufe  of  fuch  artifice : 
he  never  evades  the  difficulties  of  his  fubjc6l :  he 
never  feeks  to  difguife  or  glofs  over  the  imper- 
fe6lions  of  his  reafonings ;  maintaining,  that  it  is 
better  to  get  near  to  truth,  even  if  we  cannot 
reach  her,  than  always  to  ftand  contentedly  at  a 
diflance. 

Some  allowance  will,  I  hope,  be  made  for  the 
length  of  thefe  remarks.  It  arifes  from  a  con- 
viction, that  the  world  arc  greatly  njifled",  on  this 
fubjeCl,  by  writers  of  high  authority,  and  from 
an  earncft  defire  to  vindicate  an  illuttrious  name 
from  the  unjull  afperfions,  with  which  ignorance 
and  frivolity  delight  to  infult  it. 

Even  the  candid  and  fagacious  Locke  is  not 
proof  againfl  the  blind  propcnfity  mankind  feel  to 
mark  their  difguft  of  the  abufe  of  a  thing  by  de- 
nying its  ufe.  How  elfe  can  we  account  for  his 
continual  reflecS^tions  on  the  folly  and  ufelefTnefs 
of  Logic,  when  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education 
he  recommends  that  his  friend's  Ion  Ihould  be 
made  to  read  Chillingworth  ?  Read  Chiliing- 
worth  !  Not  a  page  of  Chillingworth  is  intelli- 
gible without  Logic.  All  the  difi:in6\ions  of  Logic, 
the  maxims,  the  rules,  the  technical  names  and 
phrafes,  are  employed  in  the  courfe  of  his  con- 
troverfy,  not  only  without  fcruple,  but  in  a  way 

which 
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which  would  now  be  called  pedantry  and  oflen- 
tation.  The  fame  advice  is  repeated  by  Dr.  Reid, 
in  his  Analyfis  of  the  Organon,  inferted  in  Lord 
Kaimes's  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  joined 
with  many  juft  reflections  on  the  utility  of  Logic  ; 
and  yet  he  manifeltly  under- rates  the  fyftem  of  Ari- 
ftotle  ;  and  one  may  colle<5l  from  fome  of  his  re- 
marks, that  he  has  no  value  for  it  whatever,  and 
thinks  the  fludy  of  it  a  wafte  of  time. 

In  reading  through  that  Analyfis,  I  confefs  I 
have  been  ftruck  with  the  inconliftency  of  Dr. 
Reid,  as  well  as  with  the  erroneous  pofitions  and 
interpretations  he  now  and  then  advances.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  tone  of  levity  and 
difrefpedl  fometimes  afTumed,  with  the  acknow- 
ledged acutenefs,  accuracy,  and  ingenuity,  of  the 
fyilem  he  is  examining.  That  Ariftotle  has  pur- 
jx)fely  darkened  his  demonftrations,  by  uiing 
A,  B,  C,  inffead  of  words,  is  fo  futile  a  charge, 
that  one  wonders  how  it  ever  appeared  there  f. 
The  contempt  exprefled  for  the  Ditlum  de  Omni 
et  Nullo,  ^nd  the  remark  at  the  end  of  Se6l.  5. 
on  the  frivolity  of  the  whole  fyftem  which  is  re- 
folvable  into  this  principle,  argue  either  an  inad- 
equate view,  or  a  forgetfulnefs,  of  its  true  nature 
and  defignS.     The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the 

*'  Chap,  iii,  fe6t,  3, 

8  It  is  the  very  beauty  of  fcience,  to  refolve  the  moft  intri- 
cate  theorems  into  fome  fimple   elementary  truth ;  and  that 
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enquiry  how  far  the  Syllogifm  is  an  engine  of 
Science.  As  an  engine  of  Science  it  is  not,  and 
never  was,  propofed. 

Lord  Kaimes's  own  remark  h,  that  "  Ariflotle 
"  himfelf  never  attempts  to  apply  his  fyllogiftic 
"  mode  of  reafoning  to  any  fubjedl  handled  by 
"  him" — that  "  on  Ethics,  on  Rhetoric,  and  on 
*^  Poetry,  he  argues  like  a  rational  being,  without 
*'  once  putting  in  praftice  any  of  his  own  rules," 
is,  like  many  other  remarks  of  the  fame  writer, 
flippant  and  falfe  :  the  treatifes  he  mentions  are 
the  moft  copious  fource  of  examples  in  every  part 
of  Logic,  and  the  refolution  of  argumentative  paf- 
fages  in  thofe  works,  into  their  fyllogiftic  ele- 
ments, is  a  common  and  eafy  exercife  for  young 
ftudents. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  Ariflotle,  that 
he  fhould  be  known  chiefly  as  the  Author  of  the 
Logical  Treatifes.  The  Treatife  on  Rhetoric  is  a 
magazine  of  intelle6lual  riches.  Under  an  ar- 
rangement the  mofl  accurate  perhaps  and  the 
moft  luminous  ever  marked  out,  the  diverfified 
elements  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  tafle,  are 
prefented  in  due  order  to  the  reader's  mind.  No- 
thing is  arbitrary,  nothing  gratuitous.     Long  ex- 


which  provokes  Dr.  Reid's  contemptuous  exclamation  is  realljr 
the  great  and  well-grounded  boalt  of  Logic. 
''   Page  1 6(5.  4'".  edit. 
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periencewith  mankind,  attentive  obfervation  of  hu- 
man nature  in  public  and  in  private  life,  the  poli- 
tical hiftory  of  pafl  times,  and  the  occurrences  of 
his  own  age,  furnifhed  him  with  the  materials  of 
this  great  work.  In  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry, 
nothing  is  left  untouched,  on  which  Rhetoric,  in 
all  its  branches,  has  any  bearing.  His  principles 
are  the  refult  of  extenfive  original  indu6tion.  He 
fought  them,  if  ever  man  did  feek  them,  in  the 
living  pattern  of  the  human  heart.  All  the  re- 
cedes and  windings  of  that  hidden  region  he  has 
explored  :  all  its  caprices  and  afFe6lions,  whatever 
tends  to  excite,  to  ruffle,  to  amufe,  to  gratify,  or 
to  offend  it,  have  been  carefully  examined.  The 
reafon  of  thefe  phaenomena  is  demonflrated,  the 
method  of  creating  them  is  explained.  The  third 
Book  contains  a  body  of  rules  for  good  writing, 
traced  to  thofe  natural  principles,  out  of  which 
they  all  grow,  and  illuftrated  by  examples,  which 
his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  beft 
poets  and  orators  of  Greece  readily  fupplied.  The 
whole  is  a  text-book  of  human  feeling  ;  a  fiore- 
houfe  of  tafte ;  an  exemplar  of  condenfed  and 
accurate,  but  uniformly  clear  and  candid,  reafon- 
ing. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far,  if  I  were  to  do  juflice 

to  my  own  feelings  on  this  fubjedl.     Thefe  works 

will  perhaps  be  mentioned  again,  when  I  come  to 

treat  particularly  of  our  plan  of  Study.     In  the 
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mean  time  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  writings  of 
this  great  Philofopher  on  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Poetry, 
Ethics,  and  Politics,  were  not  merely  diiiertations 
and  efTays,  fuch  as  procure  fame  to  the  writers,  if 
they  contain  but  fome  valuable  hints  and  o{)inions 
diffufely  argued:  they  are  not  merely  critical  dia- 
tribes and  ingenious  detached  arguments,  improve- 
ments upon  former  theories.  But  they  are,  what  is 
the  highell  and  moll  laborious  effort  of  human 
intelledl:,  entire  fijjlcms  moulded  into  a  full  and 
perfe6l  fliape ;  they  are  buildings  planned  and 
raifed  from  their  foundation  by  the  fame  hand, 
and  carefully  finillied  in  all  their  parts.  Nothing 
feems  to  have  been  too  vaft  for  his  comprehenfive 
mind ;  nothing  too  minute  or  intricate  for  his 
fagaeity. 

Pie  is  accufed  indeed  of  fevere  judgment  of 
thofe  who  went  before  him,  of  a  dictatorial  fpirit, 
of  jealouly  againft  his  contemporaries,  of  pride 
and  arrogance.  As  thcfe  charges  are  unfup- 
ported  by  proof,  it  is  enough  to  I'ay  that  I  have 
met  with  no  proof  of  them  in  his  writings. 
And  they  may  in  general  be  refuted  by  that 
fentiment  of  his  own,  that  noble  chanicteririic, 
which  often  raifes  the  clamours  of  little  minds, 
an  uniform  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  truth — a  fettled 
devotion,  which  fuffers  no  other  ]):;lIlon  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  A  fentiment,  which  I  cannot 
but  reconnnend  to  the  attention  of  this  Re- 
viewer, 
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viewer,  if  ever   he  fhould  feel  himfelf  wavering 
between  his  prejudice  and  his  confcience. 

Al/,(pOiV    yOiP     OVTQIV     (plAOlV,     OOriOV     TTOOTtlXUV    T7JV 

ocXti^siccv. 

Let  me  difmifs  this  fe(?tion  then  with  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  that  honeft  and  manly  conclufion  to  his 
Organon,  in  which  he  alTerts  liis  claim  to  origi- 
nality, witli  fearlefliiefs  indeed  and  freedom,  but 
without  arrogance.  The  fubftance  of  the  paf- 
fage  has  been  well  given  by  Dr.  Reid',  al- 
though he  has  miftaken  the  meaning  of  the  text 
in  two  or  three  places,  efpecially  in  the  laft  fen- 
tence.  I  fhall  follow  his  method  in  rendering  it, 
corre6ling  him  only  where  he  is  evidently  wrong. 

"  Of  tliofe  things  which  may  be  called  inven- 
''  tions,  fome  have  been  begun  only  in  a  former 
"  age,  and  have  grown  up  to  perfeclion  by  means 
"  of  fucceflive  improvements ;  fome  are  the  work 
*^  of  the  firfl  inventer,  but  remain  in  a  rude  ftate 
"  till  enlarged  and  improved  by  other  hands. 
*'  The  chief  merit  however  is  due  to  the  be- 
"  ginner.  For  the  beginning,  though  fmall,  is 
"  the  mofi:  difficult ;  to  add  to  it  by  degrees,  and 
"  complete  it,  is  comparatively  eafy. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  Dialed ic  art,  there 
"  was  not  fomething  done,  and  fomcthing  re- 
"  maining  to  be  done  :  there  was  abfolutely  no- 
"  thing  done.     For  thofe  who  profelied  the  art  of 

'  Page  227,   Lord  Kalmes. 

"  dif. 
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"  difputation  refembled  the  Rhetoricians  of  Gor- 
"  gias's  fchool.  As  thefe  compoled  orations,  fo 
"  the  other  framed  arguments,  which  might  fait, 
"  as  they  imagined,  mofl;  occafions.  Thefe  their 
"  fcholars  foon  learned.  But  they  were  in  this 
"  manner  only  furniflied  with  the  materials  pro- 
"  duced  by  the  art:  the  art  itfelf  they  did  not 
"  learn.  It  was  juft  as  if  a  man,  profefUng  to  teach 
"  you  how  to  prote6l  the  feet  from  injury,  fhould 
"  bring  you  fhoes  of  all  forts  and  fizes.  He  does 
"  perhaps  by  fo  doing  anfwer  your  prefent  pur- 
"  pofe;  but  he  does  not,  as  he  profefTes  to  do, 
"  teach  you  the  art  of  providing  for  yourfelf. 

"  Upon  Rhetoric  indeed  much  has  been  al- 
''  ready  written  ;  but  on  the  art  of  reafoning,  no- 
"  thing  :  the  whole  of  what  I  have  compofed  on 
"  that  fubjedl  is  from  myfelf ;  and  it  has  coft  me 
"  much  pains.  And  fhould  you  find  upon  ex- 
"  amination  that  my  fyftem,  though  deriving  no 
''  benefit  from  former  labours,  is  yet  not  unwor- 
"  thy  of  comparifon  with  others,  which  have  by 
*'  flow  degrees  been  brought  to  perfection,  I  have 
"  only  to  exprel's  my  hope,  that  you  will  forgive 
"  what  may  be  left  undone  ^,  and  that  what 
"  has  been  done  will  meet  with  a  favourable  ac- 
"  ceptance." 

''  It  flioukl  be  obferved,  that  the  Hypothetical  Syllogifm, 
of  which  he  proniifes,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics, 
to  treat  more  fully  afterwards,  is  altogether  omitted. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 


Examination  of  a  Criticifm,  in  the  28th  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  Falconers  Edi- 
tion of  Strabo. 


JjEFORE  I  proceed  to  examine  the  juflice  of 
the  Reviewer's  criticifms,  and  the  truth  of  his 
aflertions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  corre6l  what  was 
perhaps  only  a  miflaken  opinion,  concerning  the 
refponfibility  of  the  Univerfity  for  works  printed 
with  the  approbation  and  affiftance  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Prefs. 

The  Clarendon  Prefs  has  been  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  the  management  of  its  concerns  is 
entrufted  by  the  Univerfity  to  a  board  of  Eleven 
Members,  called  Delegates  of  the  Prefs,  who 
derive  no  emolument  from  their  office.  They 
have  the  entire  difpofal  of  its  funds :  they  direct 
what  books  fhall  be  printed  ;  and  to  what  extent 
the  Authors  or  the  Editors  Iball  be  favoured  with 
their  aid.  A  conftant  and  regular  fupply  iffiies 
from  this  prefs  of  Bibles,  Common  Prayer  Books, 
and  reprinted  editions  of  the  moft  ufeful  works. 
Perfons  who  project  improved  editions  often  fub- 
mit  their  propofals  to  the  Board,  which  are  always 

attentively 
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attentively  confidered,  and  encouraged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  perfon,  and  the  general  merits  of  his 
plan.  If  the  plan  he  adopted,  the  money  for  carry- 
ing it  on  is  fupjjlied,  and  the  whole  rilk  is  thrown 
upon  the  public  fund.  It  is  alfo  common  for  under- 
takings of  this  kind  to  originate  with  the  Dele- 
gates themfelves ;  and  in  tliat  cafe  individuals 
are  fought  out,  who  are  thought  well  qualified 
for  condu6ling  them,  and  who  have  given,  either 
in  public  or  private,  fome  proof  of  their  fitnefs. 

In  none  of  thefe  proceedings  do  the  Delegates 
take  on  them  that  kind  of  refponfibility  which  be- 
longs to  the  Editor  of  a  work,  except  as  far  as 
the  printing  is  concerned.  For  the  general  plan, 
and  the  general  com{)etency  of  the  perfon  em- 
ployed, they  are  refponfible,  but  not  for  the  de- 
tail of  the  execution.  Miftakes  both  in  matter 
and  in  language  may  be  made,  for  which  an 
Editor  may  be  blamed  :  but  the  difgrace  attached 
to  thefe  miftakes  cannot  in  any  fairnefs  be  im- 
puted to  the  Delegates  ;  efpecially  if  the  work 
contain  valuable  materials  proctired  by  their 
means,  and  openly  communicated  to  the  world. 

With  thefe  general  remarks  premifed,  let  tis 
proceed  to  examine  the  charge  brought  againfl 
the  Univerfity  by  this  Reviewer.  The  introdu61ory 
refleclions  I  leave  untouched  :  they  are  intended 
onl)'  to  heighten  the  cfFeel  of  what  follows :  and 

if 
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if  I  can  fhew  that  what  follows  is  falfe,  iinjujl, 
and  is^norant,  the  efficacy  of  this  rhetorical  flou- 
rifh  will  not  be  great. 

The  writer  clearly  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
Logician;  or  to  underfland  when  two  propor- 
tions are  oppofed  to  each  other.  For  inftance,  he 
fays,  "  the  moft  confident  hopes  are  excited,  that 
"  ever  If  netu  imprefjion  of  a  claffic  volume  from 
"  the  Clarendon  Prefs  will  exhibit  it  with  every 
"^  remaining  obfcurity  or  ambiguity  explained." 
But  this  hope,  he  adds,  is  conftantly  difappointed  : 
and  why  ?  "  becaufe,  although  this  learned  body 
"^  have  occafionally  availed  themfelves  of  the  fa- 
^'  gacity  and  erudition  of  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbach, 
"  Heyne,  and  other  foreign  profeflbrs,  they  have, 
^'  of  late,  added  nothing  of  their  own."  Where 
infult  and  abufe  are  uppermoft  in  a  writer's  mind, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  reafon.  The 
abfurdity  of  faying  that  editions  iffuing  from  the 
Oxford  Prefs  are  inferior  to  expedlation,  hecaiife 
they  incorporate  the  labours  of  foreign  critics  of 
the  firft  eminence,  inftead  of  Britifh,  is  too  grofs 
to  require  a  comment. 

The  reader  is  next  reminded  of  an  "  unhappy 
"attempt  at  an  improved  edition  of  Apollonius 
"  Rhodius,"  by  which  the  critic  fuppofes  "  the 
*'  Graduates  of  Oxford  were  fatisfied  that  degrees 
"  neither  implied  nor  conferred  Jcience,  but  that 
"  a  man  might  become  ^x  Mafter  of  Arts  without 

F  "  pofTeffing 
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"  pofTeflirig  any  knowledge  or  fkill  whatfoever  in 
"  that  particular  art  which  he  pr(.ife{led,  and 
^'  which  he  was  chofen  and  appointed  to  pradtife 
"  for  the  henefit  of  the  community." 

If  the  edition  be  a  bad  one,  where  is  the  need 
of  exaggeration  ?  At  any  rate  it  has  no  bulinefs 
here.  I  do  not  call  it  a  good  edition  :  but  it  is  a 
ufeful  one  ;  and,  notwilhftanding  the  wrong  read- 
ings which  it  has,  I  will  undertake  to  match  the 
latinity  of  the  Editor  againft  that  of  this  Critic, 
if  ever  he  fhall  favour  the  world  with  a  iimilar 
attempt. 

The  quotation  above  is  fomewhat  abridged. 
The  following  I  give  entire. 

"  Certain  it  is,  that  no  fuch  attempt  has  been  made 
"  fince,  except  in  the  fingle  and  minute,  but  very 
"  fuccefsful  inftance  of  Ariftotle's  Poetics ;  which  was 
"  produced  by  an  auxiliary  volunteer,  refiding  in  the 
"  metropolis,  engaged  in  hufinefs,  and  never  fecluded 
"  from  the  avocations  of  fociety.  By  7Wt  enjoying  the 
*'  leij'ure,  perhaps,  he  never  contracted  the  indolence 
"or  apathy  of  a  Monk;  but  preferved  the  activity, 
"  even  by  t'le  (lirtrai.-tion  of  his  faculties,  ifis  name 
*'  ftands  in  ih.e  title-page  plain  Thomas  'ryrv\hitt — 
"  without  RTiy  decorative  adjunft  or  title  of  degree, — 
"  though  it  would  have  done  lionour  to  the  proudefl 
"  which  the  molt  exalted  icat  of  learninfi'  coidd  be- 
"  ftow." 

T^efi    it  fhould  be  imagined  that  there   is  any 

truth 
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truth  in  what  the  Reviewer  intimates,  that  Tyr- 
whitt  took  no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  Univerfty,  I  will  add  a 
very  brief  fummary  of  fadls  and  dates  concerning 
that  illullrious  critic. 

He  was  born  in  1730;  came  from  Eton  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1747  ;  took  the  Degree 
of  B.  A.  in  175O;  was  eledted  Fellow  of  Merton 
in  1755;  took  the  Degree  of  M.  A.  in  1756; 
and  remained  Fellow  of  that  College  feven  years  ; 
i.  e.  till  1762;  when  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  refigned  his  Fellow- 
fhip.  He  quitted  all  public  employment  in  17^8; 
from  Vi^hich  time  till  his  death  in  178(3,  he  oc- 
cupied himfelf  chiefly  in  critical  and  other  lite- 
rary ftudies,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
mer life  had  been  devoted.  His  Poetics  is  a  poflhu- 
mous  publication  from  unfinifhed  notes,  and  the 
title  page  of  courfe  arranged  by  another  hand. 

The  next  preliminary  charge  relates  to  the 
edition  commonly  called  the  Grenville  Homer. 

*'  The  editors,  he  fays,  have  religmijly  retained  all 
"  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition,  even  thofe  intro- 
"  duced  on  the  authority  of  mere  conjeclure,  and  in 
"  inftances  w^here  the  true  reading  had  been  twice  be- 
"  fore  publifhed  on  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  Ma- 
"  nufcript.  One  of  thefe  fo  appalled  us,  in  the  20th 
"  line  of  the  firft  Iliad,  as  to  deter  us  from  all  further 
p  2,  "  critical 
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"  critical  examination  :  for,  when  a  grofs  violation  of 
*'  idiom  in  the  ufe  of  the  moods  and  vciccSj  introduced 
"  arbitrarily  to  fupply  a  defect  in  tlie  metre,  neither 
"  excited  fufpicion,  nor  fuggefled  inquiry,  no  one  who 
"  values  his  time  can  think  it  worth  wliile  to  go  far- 
«  theri. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  Editors  have  not 
religioujly  retained  all  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edi- 
tion— that  although  Clarke's  text  was  the  bafis, 
many  readings  were  correcSled  during  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  prefs,  on  the  authority  of  MSS. 
collations  in  the  editions  of  Ernefti  and  Villoifon, 
and  of  a  MS.  in  New  College  Library.  Of  thefe 
new  readings  there  arc  tuentij-Jive  in  tlie  two 
firll  books  of  tlic  Iliad,  and  near  three  hundred 
in  the  whole  Poem.  In  the  Odyfiey  there  are 
above  one  hnndred  andjift)} ;  and  the  collations  of 
the  Harleian  MS.  by  Porfon,  fome  of  which  are 
incorporated  with  the  text^  are  given  entire  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  20th  line  of  the  firft 
Iliad,  which  fo  appalled  the  Reviewer,  it  may  be 
proper  firft  to  ftate,  that  the  plan  of  the  edition 
was  fim})ly  to  give  the  text.  No  critical  remarks 
or  difcufhons  were  to  be  introduced.  No  reading 
therefore  was  to  be  received  which  required  dif- 
cuffion  to  fupport  it. 

'  Page  431. 
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The  20th  line  in  Clarke  runs  thus, 

riai^a  S='  jxoi  Ku(Tcnrs  (^[Ky]V,  to.  S'  uTtOiva  Zi-^sT^s, 

In  the  editions  of  Wolfius"^  and  Heyne  it  is, 

YIolIIo.  8'  Ijaoj  KuTon  ts  fiXy\Vj  ra  S'  cLtiqivu  Sa^ctr^a;. 

Clarke  has  a  note  of  fome  length,  gi^ii^g  rea- 
fons  for  reje6ling  Xdg-cctb,  which  had  been  a  com- 
mon reading,  and  AuVacrS-e,  which  Barnes  had 
adopted,  and  ending  with  a  conjecture  that  Au- 
CQiTS  is  the  true  reading :  but  as  Xvcrccire  had  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  and  Florentine  MSS. 
he  prefers  it.  V  sf^ol  he  him felf  prefers  to  os  y.oi,  as 
being  more  emphatic,  but  he  does  not  alter  the 
text.      He  objec'yts  to  the  reading, 

Ilaiga  Si  i^Oi  AT^AI  TS  <piA>]v,  ra  S'  umiva.  AEXE^0AI, 

as  not  agreeing  in  conftruiStion  with  what  follows, 
'A'^o[jcsvoi.  To  this  objection  Ernefii  has  fince 
replied,  by  pointing  out  fimilar  cafes  of  con- 
ftrudlion ;  but  he  expreffes  no  difapprobation  of 
XiKTociTSj  and  no  preference  of  the  other.  The 
reading  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Venice  and  other 
MSS.  which  have  ^£;/£(r9-a;,  although  with  XixraiTe 
inftead  of  Xucrocl  rs.  Bentley  conje6lured  XvcravTSj 
which  would  certainly  accord  with  the  fenfe  and 
conftru6lion ;  but  it  is  not  neceilary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  that  remedy. 

""  Wolfius  indeed  reads,  without  affigning  his  authority,  rd 

After 
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After  this  view  of  the  cafe,  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  he  ever  met  with  a 
more  defpicable  inftaPice  of  conceited  jjedantry, 
than  the  exclamation  of  the  Reviewer,  that  he 
was  appalled  at  this  reading,  and  could  go  no 
farther;  a  reading  which  Clarke  preferred  to  that 
fince  adopted  by  Heyne  and  others :  and  whether 
an  edition  which  took  Clarke's  text  as  a  bafis 
could  have  made  the  propofed  alteration,  againft 
Clarke's  deliberate  judgment,  without  afligning 
a  reafon  ;  to  do  which  was  not  compatible  with 
the  plan  laid  down.  Thus  too  there  are,  befides 
that  already  noticed,  two  other  pofitive  untruths 
in  this  fmgle  fentence  of  the  Review.  For  Xvctocitb 
is  not  a  reading  introduced  arbitrarily:  and  Kvcrui 
Ti  has  not  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  MS. 
which,  as  publiflied  by  Villoifon,  reads  Xiktocits. 

All  this  however  is  by  way  of  prelude  to  the 
main  attack.  He  goes  on  to  fay,  with  admirable 
conliftency,  that  having  obfcrved  this  degeneracy 
and  ignorance  in  Oxford  Editions,  he  now  '^  con- 
*^ Jidently  expecled'''  a  moll  complete  edition  of 
Strabo :  and  adds, 

"  We  therefore  learned,  with  much  fatisfaftion,  that 
"  no  pains  nor  expenfc  had  been  fpared  in  obtaining 
"  collations  of  manufcripts  from  the  libraries  on  the 
^  Continent,  as  well  as  I'rom  thofe  at  home :  hif  diat 
"  the  materials  would  be  worthy  of  the  art'yisy  and  the 

«  foliditj 
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*'  folldlty   of   the  fuhJlruBions  correfpond    with    the 
*'  weight  and  extent  of  the  edifice  ».'' 

In  the  fame  page,  after  alledging  that  the 
ftudent  has  a  right  to  claim  the  Editor's  judg- 
ment of  preference  among  the  various  readings, 
he  proceeds ; 

"  This  claim  becomes  ftronger  when  the  office  of 
"  editor  is  undertaken  by  a  learned  body,  whofe  bufi- 
"  nefs  is  public  inftruftion,  or  is  delegated  by  them  to 
'-  fucli  of  their  members  as  are  deemed  mod  competent 
"  to  exprefs  the  judgment,  and  exercife  the  authority 

"  of  the  whole from  fuch  a  fynod  of  critics^ 

"  the  republic  of  letters  have  a  right  to  expert  a  work — 
"  not  merely  the  raw  materials  of  one,  &c." 

To  this  the  beft  anfwer  will  be  a  reference 
to  the  ftatement  already  given  rerpe6ling  the 
Delegates  of  the  Piefs.  The  pafTage  admits  of 
no  other,  and  deferves  no  other,  at  leaft  no 
other  of  a  literary  kind.  The  claufe,  "  is  dele- 
"  gated  hy  thcni  to  fuch  of  their  members  &c." 
will  be  cofiiidered  immediately. 

For  the  fake  of  convenience,  then,  it  may  be 
better  iirfl  to  difpatch  loaie  aiiertions  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kMid,  although  they  do  not  lie  in  exa6l 
order,  Uii'l  then  to  examine  more  at  large  the 
pliilological  criticirms.  Thefe  aflertions,  as  they 
aj-e  not  comjTionly  met  Vv^ith  in  good  fociety,  it 
is  difficult  10  deicribe  by  any  proper  title.      In- 

"  Page  432, 

deed. 
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deed,  lb  numerous  are  thc}',  that  I  am  pcrfuaded, 
if  the  writer  had  only  rcfuled  a  fortnight  among 
the  Houyhnhnms,  he  would  have  eompelled  that 
nation  to  enrich  their  language.  The  firft  of 
them  is,  when  criticifing  a  note  of  the  Editor's, 
he  calls  it, 

"  A  paH'agc  from  the  Univerfity  prcfs,  and  the  pen 
"  of  a  dlftbi gidj'hed  Graduate,  [elected  from  the  whole 
"  I'ody,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  condu6l  the 
"  grcateft  work  that  it  had  undertaken  for  more  than 
"  a  century  preceding  f*."     Splendlde  niejidaxv! 

The  tntth  is,  the  Editor  never  ivas  a  Graduate, 
he  lua.s  not  a  member  <f  the  U.uverfifij,  when 
he  vmdertook  this  work  :  he  ivas  not  then  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life :  he  refided  here  a  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  during  the  progrefs  of  it, 
chiefly  that  he  might  enjoy  the  focicty  of  literary 
men,  and  the  ufe  of  the  libraries:  he  was  not  "ye- 
^'  leSied  therefore  from  the  whole  bodij,""  nor  indeed 
was  he  fclcSed  by  the  Univerfity  at  all.  v\ll  this, 
however,  the  Reviewer  aflerts,  that  he  ma>  have 
an  opportunity  of  calling  the  Latin,  Oxonian 
Latin ;  a  phrafe  which  he  repeats  with  a  degree  of 
aflurance,  not  undeferving  of  a  coarfer    epithet. 

°   Page  437, 

P  Sphndidi,  of  the  firft  magnitude.  If  the  reader  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  Ilorace,  he  will  find  a  learned  commentary  on  this 
cxprellion^  in  Congreve  j   Love  for  Love,  A£l  IL  Sc.  ^. 

Pindar 
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Pindar  gave  good  advice  to  a  Prince,  which  may 
not  be  unfuitable  to  a  Reviewer. 

A'PETAEI  M  'ujfof  AKfJLovi  XAA- 
KETE  yXua-a-cLv. 

E^Tf  y,OLl  (pXcLVOOV  TTOLPCLi^ViT- 

TlctP  crsB'sv'    TToXXuv  reijLiicif 

XixXxeve  brings  up  a  familiar  image,  by  which 
a  certain  moral  quality  is  fometimes  indicated,  not 
of  the  moft  amiable  kind.  If  the  Reviewer  meant 
to  comply  with  this  precept  when  he  wrote,  he 
fhould  have  tak-  n  care  to  follow  it  throughout: 
but  he  has  been  as  unhappy  in  the  choice  of  an 
anvil,  as  any  gentleman  of  his  profeffion  ever  was. 
Let  us  now  examine  fome  more  work  from  the 
lame  forge. 

"  We  have  neverthelefs  per^z/ec/ ///e  ivhole  attentively, 
"  and  can  ag^iin  aflert,  diat  the  printers  have  done  their 
"  duty  in  rendering  very  accurately  that  which  was 
*'  put  before  them.  The  accuracy  is,  however,  that  of 
"  the  ClKnele  tailor,  who,  in  making  a  new  coat  from 
"  an  old  one,  copied  all  the  darns,  patches  and  blemifhes, 
"  which  he  found  in  the  pattern.  In  the  fame  manner 
"  here,  every  f^mr  of  the  prcfs,  ana  ufual  inaccuracy  of 
"  fpelling  that  had  crept  into  the  Amfferdam  text,  is 
"  religioujly  retained^." 
Again : 

1  Page  440. 

G  "  The 
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"The  text,  which  has  been  fo  fervilely  copied,  is 
"  merely  a  repetition  of  Cafaubon's ;  who  does  not 
"  appear  to  have  luperintendcd  the  printing,  or  to  have 
*^  corrected  it  at  all  himfelf;  whence  errors  have  ac- 
"  cumulated  on  errors  :  nhicli  are  all  carefully  emhalm- 
"  ed  and  prijervcd  in  the  fplendid  edition  he/ore  us." 
Ibid. 

The  beft  anfwer  that  can  be  given  to  thefe 
charges  has  already  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  September  I8O9.  A  long  lift  of 
readings  in  the  Oxford  edition,  together  with 
thofe  of  the  Amfterdam  edition  of  which  they 
are  corrections,  is  there  inferted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  repeat  the  particulars  here  :  but  I  cannot  do 
better  than  copy  the  remarks  with  which  the 
writer  of  that  article  follows  up  his  lift. 

*'  You  have  liere,  Mr.  Editor,  more  than  Fifty  Cor- 
"  reSiions  of  the  Amfterdam  edition,  within  the  compafs 
"  oi  fewer  than  one  hundred  fnccefjive  pages  of  the  Ox- 
"  ford  edition.  This  lift  does  not  include  any  which 
"  are  merely  accentual ;  and  it  is  confined  to  the  text, 
"  though  the  verfion  and  notes  would  have  fupplied  a 
"  ftill  larger  number.  I  have  alfo  exanjined  more  than 
"  300  of  the  fubfcquent  pages,  and  they  bear  the  fame 
"  teftimony  to  the  attentive  perifal  of  vvhicli  tlie  Re- 
"  viewer  boafts,  and  afford  the  fame  ground  for  an 
"  unqualified  reliance  on  his  candour,  and  his  Icrupulous 
"  love  of  truths." 

■■  Gent.  Mag.  Sept.  1809,  page  351. 

Equally 
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Equally  undeferving  of  refpedl  with  his  afler- 
tions  are  the  do6trines  and  opinions  of  this  un- 
happy critic.  In  the  firfl  difplay  indeed  of  thefe, 
may  be  obferved  the  fame  dilingenuous  fpirit  as 
in  the  former  part.  He  treats  the  Preface  and 
the  Notes,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  fame 
pen  ;  whereas  the  writer  of  the  Preface  informs 
him  in  the  firft  paragraph,  that  the  Editor  was 
his  Uncle,  and  that  (he  having  been  dead  many 
years)  regard  for  his  memory  was  one  motive 
which  impelled  him  to  this  undertaking.  The 
Preface  goes  on  to  fay,  that  the  Editor  never  de- 
ligned  a  revifal  of  the  Text  of  Strabo;  and  that 
he  tvas  fuppUed  ivith  the  7iew  Collations,  pro- 
cured at  great  expence,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford.  This  Preface  is  dated 
Bathonice,  which  being  prefixed  too  to  a  Book  on 
Geography,  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
fee  interpreted  as  it  is  by  this  Gentleman,  "written 
''  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ^" 

AlTuming  that  this  ftain  belongs  to  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  handle  it  very  roughly ;  but,  not  content 
with  noticing  errors,  he  ventures  upon  fome 
critical  diflertation.  The  paflage  of  the  Preface 
on  which  he  remarks  is  this. 

Caeterum  agam  uti  potero,  et,  fi  nihil  aliud  afferam, 
faltem  ea  recenfebo,  qujE  rationem  operis  te  edoceant, 

'  Page  433,  1.  22, 
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qulbus  fubfidiis  Inftrufta  eft  haec  Strabonis  editio,  vel 
quae  aliqua  ex  parte  incrementa  earn  fumpfifle  conti- 
gerit. 

The  phrafe,  "  edocennt  quihus  inJiruBa  eft^'' 
he  fays,  would  not  be  admitted  in  any  place, 
'^  where  ignorance  is  not  privileged  by  degrees 
"  of  Icience;"  and  that  to  make  it  Latin  we  mull 
either  write  fitbftdia  quihus  or  ejl,  inftead  o( /it. 

I  do  not  defend  the  phrafe;  but  the  fault  is 
common  :  and  this  critic  lias  not  pointed  out  what 
principle  it  violates  :  he  only  fays  generally,  that 
although  the  proper  and  difcriminative  ufe  of  the 
Indicative  and  Subjunftive  moods  be  often  a 
point  of  extreme  nicety,  yet  in  this  cafe  the 
error  is  grofs  and  obvious — a  remark,  which  is 
of  no  benefit  to  the  reader.  Indeed,  he  calls  it, 
when  referring  to  the  fame  pailage^,  the  ufe  of  the 
Indicative  ui/h  the  relative,  pronoun.,  fubordinate 
to  another  verb.  Before  maiiy  pages  are  read,  it 
will  probably  be  made  evident,  that  this  remark 
proceeded  from  entire  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
o(  quihus :  and  the  ])oint  is  one  of  fuch  frequent 
occurrence  in  Latin,  that  I  hope  to  be  excufed 
for  treating  it  at  fome  length. 

The  difficulty  then  of  determining  the  proper 
mood  in  Inch  cafes  anfes  chiefly  from  the  am- 
biguity of  the  Latin  oblicjue  cafes  cujus,  cui,  quevif 

»  Page  43  6,  1.  1 6. 
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&c.  in  the  fingular  number,  and  all  the  cafes  qui, 
quihus,  quce,  &c.  in  the  plural :  and  this  ambiguity 
is  caufed,  by  their  belonging  to  different  nomina- 
tives, Qurs  and  Qui.  Thefe  words  are  derived, 
as  Perizonius  has  well  fhewn",  from  the  different 
Greek  roots,  TtV  and  KoV,  and  in  the  old  Latin 
preferved  a  diflin^lion  in  their  oblique  cafes,  till 
in  procefs  of  time  the  Relative  Qui  in  moft  of 
thofe  cafes  became  fubflituted  for  the  interrogative 
rlg^.  In  fome  inflances,  indeed,  the  cafes  peculiar 
to  Qids  were  incorporated  witli  the  declcnfion  of 
Q;id :  as  Quern,  Quid,  Qui  and  Quihus,  for  which 
the  original  cafes  of  Qui  were  Quum,  Quod,  Quo, 
and  Queis.  Cujus  and  Cui  were  common  per- 
haps to  both  from  the  firfl; :  flill  the  main  fa6l  is 
clear,  that  the  diftincStion  in  every  cafe  but  the 
Nominative  was  loft,  and  fometimes  even  there, 
as  Plant.  Curcul.  I.  2.  51. 

Now  it  is  a  common  rule,  that  w^here  the 
fubje6t  of  a  fentence  is  known  and  definiteX,  the 
indicative  mood    is  to  be  ufed:  where  it   is   un- 

"  Not.  ad  San£l.  lib.  i'li.  c.  14. 

'  Ceteram  in  obliquis  cafibus,  etiam  ad  interrogationem, 
adhibuerunt  ilia,  qu-ie  ab  Relativo  Qui  defcendunt.  Nam  in 
obliquis  hie  rurfus  in  unam  voculam  confuderunt  Latini 
{imul  reladonis  et  tnterrogaiionis  vim.     Not.  ad  SanvSl.  iii,  14, 

^  Unlels  the  fentence  be  conditional  or  dependent,  or  implj 
fome  contingency ;  of  which  cafes  we  ihall  foon  fpeak  more 
particularly. 

known 
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known  and  indefinite,  the  fubjimSiive.  This, 
however,  does  not  hold  with  /mre  Interrogatives : 
in  them  the  lame  mood  is  uled  as  in  the  cafe 
of  aflertion ;  and  the  reafon  perhaps  is,  that  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  diredl  application  to  another 
perfon,  fufficiently  proves  that  we  are  not  avert- 
ing any  thing.  But  wherever  any  doubt  or 
indefinite  defcription  is  intended,  which  chara6ter 
is  denoted  by  the  pronouns  and  iiouns  called  in- 
dejinite,  the  rubjun6live  is  employed.  This  In- 
definite, however,  if  attentively  confidered,  will 
be  found  to  correfpond  very  clofely  with  the  In- 
terrogative. It  is  in  fa6l  the  fame  word.  Tig 
in  Greek,  and  Qiiis  in  Latin,  have  both  fenfes. 
And  the  reafon  is  manifefi: :  for  there  is  the  fame 
date  of  mind,  iho^fame  uncertainty  in  each  cafe. 

Quid  exiftimas  de  hac  quaeflione? 
indicates  the  fame  ftatc  of  mind  as. 

Quid  exiftimet  de  hac  quaeftione,  inccrtum  efl. 

And  in  all  cafes  where  a  queflion  is  alked  by 
Quis,  the  fame  thing  might  be  exprefled  with 
Qiiis  and  the  fuhjunSlive  mood,  in  the  form  of  a 
propofition  about  which  we  are  doubting.  The 
fame  holds  of  Cur,  which  in  the  interrogative 
form  requires  an  Indicative;  in  the  form  of  a  fen- 
tence  denoting  uncertainty,  a  Subjun6live.  And 
thus  the  Reviewer's  objection  to  the  fentence  in 
note  pag.  48,  is  valid  :   "  Cur  omijit  Strabo  expe- 

"  ditionera 
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"  ditionem  maritimam  regnante  Necho  fa6tam, 
"  nefcio."  If  it  were  a  quefdon,  ending  at  fatlam, 
omifit  would  be  right:  but  being  an  aflertion 
with  nefcio,  it  required  omiferit;  juft  as  in  the 
example  above  given,  where  Quid  exijiimas  is 
refoh^ed  into  Qjiid  exijiimet,  incertum  ejl.  But 
though  he  is  right  in  his  objection,  he  is  plainly 
ignorant  of  every  principle  on  which  it  refls: 
as  will  further  appear  prefently. 

It  is  then  by  confounding  the  Indefinite  with 
the  Relative,  that  miftakes  are  continually  made 
in  the  ufe  of  moods.  The  Relativ'e,  as  a  Rela- 
tive, requires  no  particular  mood  after  it.  It 
refers  to  fome  antecedent ;  and  if  that  antecedent 
be  certain  and  definite,  or  if  it  introduce  a  fa6l  or 
independent  afTertion,  it  will  naturally  have  the 
Indicative  mood:  Thus, 

Nihil  faciam  infolenter,  neque  te  tali  vel  fcientia  vel 
natura  prsedituni  hortabor,  ut  ad  eas  te  referas  artes, 
qidbiis  a  priniis  temporibus  setatis  ftudium  tuum  de- 
difti ;  tantum  dicam,  quod  te  fpero  approbaturum,  me, 
pofteaquani  illi  arti,  cuiftudueram,  nihil  efle  loci,  neque 
in  curia,  neque  in  foro  viderem,  omnem  meam  curam 
atque  operam  ad  Philofophiara  contulilTe  ^. 

Ex  quo  ego  veni  ad  ea,  quce  fueramiis  ego  et  tu  inter 
nos  de  forore  in  Tufculano  locutl  ^. 

*  Cic.  Ep.  Fam,  Iv.  j. 

*  Ep.  ad  Alt.  V.  I.  I 

Hortemur 
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Horteniur  liberos  noftros,  caeterofque  quorum  gloria 
nobis  et  dignitas  chara  efty  ut  animo  rei  magnitudineni 
compleAantur,  nequc  iis  aut  prseceptis,  aut  inagiftris, 
aut  excrcitationibus,  qiillus  uttmtur  onines,  fed  aliis 
quibufdam,  fe  id,  quod  expelinit,  confequi  poflc  confi- 
dant*'. 

When  the  Antecedent  is  lefs  certain  and  de- 
finite, or  when  tlie  affertion  is  vague  and  diffi- 
dent, the  indicative  is  not  iifed. 

riic  quce  agnntitr,  qiuoqne  aS)a  fmt^  ea  te  et  literis 
multoium  et  iiuntiis  cognolccre  arbitror  :  quoe  autcm 
pojita  flint  in  conjcc-lura,  (jiiceque  niibi  v'ldeuiur  fore,  ea 
Puto  tibi  a  me  fciibi  oportere*^. 

Here,  although  the  latter  things  are  called 
conjedlural  and  probable,  yet  the  allcrtion  that 
they  are  fo  is  abjblute ;  which  afiertion  the 
writer  intending  to  convey,  naturally  ufes  the  In- 
dicative inood. 

The  mod  frequent  cafes  of  error  however  are 
where,  as  in  the  pallagc  quoted  from  the  Preface, 
the  Relative  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufcd,  although  it  is 
in  fa6l  the  Indeiinite,  and  an  Indicative  is  made 
to  follow  it.  In  Greek  the  writer  is  not  linble 
to  this  error,  becaufe  the  relative  and  indetinite 
are  expreffed  by  different  words;  and  pcrlia])s 
the  beft  praclical  rule  for  a  ftudent   acquainted 

^  De  Orat.  i.  §.  19.    See  alfo  other  examples,  ibid.   §.  23. 

49-  S3- 

«  £p.  Fam.  i.  5. 

with 
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with  both  languages,  is  to  confider  wliat  word 
would  be  employed  in  Greek.  If  rig,  ttoTo;,  oiog, 
og-ig,  oa-TTBD,  would  have  prefented  themfelves,  in- 
ftead  of  the  pure  relative  og,  mofl  probably  he 
will  decide  at  once  for  the  Subjundive.  In  the 
Preface,  Troiotg  perhaps,  rather  than  tkti,  would 
have  been  ufed  where  guibus  ftands  ;  certainly  not 
cig.     Thus : 

Cujus  mihi  videbar  et  fidelltatem  erga  te  perfpexifle, 
et  nolTe  locum  quern  apud  te  is  teneret  '^. 

Hvrivoe.  would  have  been  ufed  in  Greek  (not 
yjv)  after,  or  perhaps  riva.,  or  aav,  before  Tcc^iv. 

The  full  do6lrine  is  of  fuch  extent,  that  I 
muft  be  cautious  how  I  venture  upon  it  here  ^. 

"^  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  iil.  6. 

•  There  is  indeed  no  queftion  in  grammar  more  fubtle  and 
intricate  than  the  doftrine  of  the  Subjun6live  Mood.  It 
would  require  a  much  longer  difculTion  than  thele  pages  will 
admit  to  lift  it  thoroughly  :  but  a3  it  is  a  kind  of  tnoot  pr'hii 
among  grammarians,  a  few  hints  from  one  who  has  often 
confidered  the  fubje£l  may  not  be  imacceptable.  I  am  far  from 
propofing  this  as  a  complete  theory,  or  as  one  which  is  very 
fatisfatlory  even  to  myfelf :  and  I  am  aware  that  the  princi- 
ples do  not  reft  upon  a  fufficientJy  broad  bafis  of  Induftion. 

To  me  then  it  has  appeared,  that  the  ufe  of  the  Subjunftive 
Mood  may  be  referred  to  three  general  heads,  which  I  cannot 
prccifely  defcribe  without  the  aid  of  Logical  terms, 

ift.  n^^cn  the  Subject  of  the  fentencc  is  wuertain,  vague, 
cr  indefinite. 

2dly.   JVhen  the  Prsdicatk  is  of  that  kind. 

Sd\y.  U'hen  the  PaEDicAxios  or  Sentctice  ii/rlfis  not  dire^ty 
hut  dependent  iiponjometh'mg  eJfc. 

H  Of 
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There  are  numerous  principles  of  a  fubordinate 
kind,  with  exceptions  to  all  of  them,  and  many 

Of  the  f.rj]  hud,  are  all  thole  fentences  where  the  verb  is 
coniieftcd  wiih  C^uis,  or  any  of"  its  cafes,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  are  commonly  imagined  ;  or  where  the  relative 
is  relolvable  into  Quinavi,  Qua/is,  QukurKjue;  or  where,  after 
the  relative  ^/i,  we  can  luppolc  a  parenthefis  ot  this  fort, 
"■  ivbofuivcr  be  viay  he!'     E.  g. 

SliLj;  de  me  populi  fit  o])inio,  nefcio,     Clar.  Orat.  c.  ^\. 

Neque  is  lum  qui  difputem. 

Erant  tamen,  qinhus  ■vuleretiir.     Clar.  Orat.   58. 

^i'l  iladieat,  ut  a  multis  probarctur.     lb.  50. 

Atque  ego  praeclare  intclligo,  mc  in  corum  commemora- 
tlone  verlarj,  qui  nee  babitijint  oratores,  nccfucrint.     lb.  49. 

In  the  firft  of  thcfe,  Qii^-  comes  from  the  Indefinite  ^lis. 
In  all  the  others.  Qui  means  a  fort,  a  eLifs,  vl  (kfcription  of  peo- 
ple. In  the  fame  chapter  tVom  which  the  laft  example  is 
taken,  when  the  writer  fpeaks  of  dti/iiiite  perjuiis,  he  ufcs  the 
Indieati-vc  Mood. 

De  iis  autem,  quos  ipfi  I'idii/ius,  nemlnem  fere  pra-termitti- 
mus  eorum,  quos  aliquando  diceates  tddiinus.     Clar.  Orat.  49. 

Of  the  fecoTtd  kind  are  thofe  fentences  in  which  the  Preeiieatc 
is  meant  to  he  taken  luith  fame  latitude :  not  in  its  flrictefi.  and 
moft  definite  fenfe  ;  and  when  no  firefs  is  laid  upon  that  part 
of  the  propolition  ;   as, 

Omnium,  quos  quidcm  ego  audiverim.    Clar.  Orat.  55. 

Epiltola; turn    videlicet   data>,    cum    ego    me    non 

h'Z'iXc  baherem.     Cic.  Att.   5.  11. 

In  Cumano  cum  efj'evi,  venit  ad  me,  quod  mihi  pergra- 
tum  fuit,  Hortenfms.    Cic.  Alt.  15.  2. 

When  I  li'js  not  t/:iile  <zUidl ;  Duriit;^  mx  flax  in  the  neii^h- 
hourhood  of  Cunut.  Vv^here  oblerve,  "  quod  w\\\\\  pergratum^/"vi/," 
has  the  Indicative. 

Nos  Tarentj  quos  cum  I'ompeio  dialogos  de  Republica  ba- 
hucrimiis,  ad  te  perfcribemus.     Cic.  Att.  ^.  5. 

But 
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mixed  cafes.  But  the  fingle  principle  juft  laid  down 
will  be  found  to  liniplify  the  matter  greatly,  wliich 

But  when  fomething  more  diftinfl  is  Intended  by  the  Pre- 
dicate, the  Indicative  Mood  is  preferred. 

Ex  quo  ego  veni  ad  ea,  qua  fueramiis  ego  et  tu  inter 
nos  locuti.    Cic,  Att,  5.  i. 

Me  pofteaquam  illi  arti,  cui  Jludueram,  nihil  elTe  loci  .  .  • 
viderem.    Ep.  Fam,  4.  3. 

Quatenus  de  religione  dicebat,  cmque  rel  jam  oblifti  non 
foterat,  Bibulo  afTenfum  eft.      Ep.  Fam.  i,  2. 

Illud  quod  ejl,  qiialccumque  eft,  probat.     Clar.  Orat.  52. 

Omnes  caufae  maximae  qutscumque  erant,     lb.  63. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  diftinftion  of  Moods  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  Predicate  occurs  in  the  fame  paffage  of 
Livyj 

Senatorum  omnium,  quique  magiftratus  Capuae,  Atellae,  Ca- 
taWx ge//ijj}?it,  bona  venire  Capuae  julferunt :  libera  corpora  qucs 
venvuidiir'i  placu^rat,  Romam  mitti,  et  Romge  venire.  Liv.  26. 
34,  See  alfo  a  palTage  from  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i,  5.  quoted 
above  in  page  48. 

It  is  not  always  eify  to  diftinguifh  accurately  this  cafe  from 
the  third;  that  is,  where  the  njuhole  fcntence  is  dependent  upon 
fome  word  or  fentence  going  before,  to  which  therefore  it  is  faid 
to  be  fuhjoined.  Nothing  however  is  more  frequent  than  a 
fentence  with  the  fubjun6tive  mood,  in  which  both  the  Subject 
and  the  Predicate  are  perfectly  defined,  becaufe  there  is  a  de- 
pendency of  the  whole  -predication  on  fomething  elfe. 

Cui  quidem  ego,  me  cum  rogaret,  ut  adefl'em  in  Senatu,  ea- 
dem  omnia ....  oftendi  me  elle  ditturum.    Ep.  Fam.  4.  i. 

Cum  means,  "  upon  his  afking  me,"  not  fimply  luhen,  or 
"  at  the  time  zi'ben,  he  afked  me."  If  the  point  of  time  merely 
is  to  be  noted,  the  Indicative  will  ferve  ;  as 

Cum  de  tuis  rebus  geftis  agebatur,  inferviebam  honor!  tuo. 
Ep.Fam,  3.  13. 

H  a  If 
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it  is  hoped  may  be  admitted  as  fome  excufe  for  this 
long  digreffioii.  It  is  however  in  fuch  points  as  thefe, 

If  the  preceding  claufe  be  in  the  potential  mood,  all  the 
fubordinate  claules,  although  merely  dejcriplivc,  (unlefs  intended 
to  introduce  fome  independent  latt,)  mull  be  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive :  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  confecutive 
moods.     Thus, 

JuOcrunt  .   .   .  .  ne    quis  corum,   qui    Capria  fu'ijfcnt,  dum 
^ortiC  claujie  ejjhit,  in  urbe rnancret.     Liv.  26.  34. 

Ne,  which  governs  the  principal  claufe,  extends  its  power  to 
all  the  fubordinate  ones.  So,  Ut  faltatio  quaedam  nafceretur, 
cui  faltationi  Tkius  nomen  ejfet.  Clar.  Orat.  62. 

But  if  the  preceding  claufe  be  in  the  indicative,  the  fub- 
ordinate defcrlptive  claufe  is  alio  indicative. 

M.  Atllius  Regulus,  cujus,  ex  ils  qui  ad  Capuam  fucrant, 
maxima  auftoritas  crai  in  confillo,  inquit,  &c.   Liv.  26.  53. 

In  the  Ipcechcs  of  Livy  indeed,  or  of  any  Latin  hiftorian, 
may  be  fecn  a  very  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  nature  of  this 
mood.  When  the  fpeeches  are  given  in  the  third  perfon, 
every  fentcnce  proceeds  in  the  Subjun6tlve  mood;  becaufe  the 
tenfes  depend  on  dixit,  or  fome  fuch  word  i)receding.  Let  any 
one  turn  a  fpeech  of  this  kiVid  into  the  firft  perfon,  and  he  will 
change  all  the  Subjunftivc  tenfes  into  Indicatives;  with  the 
exception  of  thole  which,  according  to  the  ftrft  and  fecond 
principle,  would  UIU  be  fubjnnt^ive. 

The  fame  holds  of  melVages,  Inilru(5\ions,  decrees,  3cc. 

Supplicatio  omnibus  dels,  quorum  pulvinaria  Romoe  ejfent, 
indicia  ejl.     Liv.  24.  10. 

If  he  had  been  (imply  relating  Tifact,  he  would  have  fald 
erunt ;   but   he   is  giving  the  fubftance  of  a  decree.      AtkI  this 
brings  us  very  near  to  that  character  of  the  Subjunctive,  in 
which  it  is  laid  to  refcmblc  the  future  tenfe. 
Nuntium  mifit,  qui  diceret. 
"^Eirsu/hsY  a,yya>.ov  /.i^oyrcc. 

Perizonius  indeed  reafons  againlt  this  doftrinc,  and  fay:;  all 

the 
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that  criticiim  ought  to  be  difFufe  ;  and  the  ftudy 
of  them  is  worth  much  time  and  labour :  for  they 

the  futurity  implied  in  fuch  fentencea  refides  in  fome  words 
vmderftood.  M'ttto  qui  dicat,  he  would  refolve  into  M\tto  ali- 
(juem  qui  er'it  tit  dicat.  But  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  re- 
Iblve  the  fentence  above  in  this  manner,  Mijit  qui  diceret.  And 
the  Latin  phrafe  correfponds  fo  continually  with  the  Greek 
future  participle,  that  it  bears  ftrong  teftimony  to  the  foundnefs 
of  Sanftins's  doftrine,  that  all  the  tenl'es  of  the  Subjunftive 
iVIood  [a  Grammatical  term  which  he  rejefts]  are  but  difguifed 
futures.     Mitvji  moll  of  them  evidently  have  that  force. 

It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  the  force  of  qui  in  fuch 
cafes  is  often  called  caujali  and  when  this  force  is  perceived, 
every  one  would  expeft  the  Subjunftive  to  follow  It. 

Antonium  ....  mifi  ad  te,  cui  [i.  e,  ut  ei]  li  tlbi  videre- 
tur,  cohortes  traderes.    Cic.  Ep,  Fam.  3.  6. 

In  Siclllam  duo  Praetores  profefti ;  P.  Cornelius  ad  exer- 
citum  ;  Otacillus,  ^«i  maritimae  orae^r.;?^/.   Liv,  24.  la. 

In  Greek  this  ufe  of  the  relative  is  not  fo  frequent ;  becaufe, 
befides  the  future  participles,  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
taufal  particles  in  that  language^  Qtaig,  fva,  cotrre,  on,  as  well 
as  the  pronoun  o*r<vef,  all  of  whofe  places  are  occafionally 
fuppllcd  in  Latin  by  the  inflexions  of  qui. 

It  would  be  well  therefore,  if,  when  doubting  what  mood 
fliould  follow  qui,  we  were  to  confider  whether  qui  be  limply 
relative  or  not :  for  if  it  be  refolvcd  into  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  link  uniting  the  claufe  it  governs  to  fome  antecedent — 
if  it  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  claufe  fiands  related 
to  that  antecedent — if  it  declare  that  it  fprings  from  it,  is 
caufed  by  it,  or  is  dependent  upon  it  in  any  way,  the  Sub- 
jundHve,  and  not  the  Indicative,  ought  to  follow. 

Mr,  Harris  fuppofes  the  Latin  relative  to  be  merely  que  is: 
but  it  frequently  has  the  force  of  quia  is,  quum  is,  ut  is;  in  all 
which  cafes  it  contains  an  element  that  calls  for  the  Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 

Such 
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are  the  very  joints  and  ligatures  of  the  language; 
and  to  have  the  right  ule  and  play  of  thefe,  im- 

Such  are  the  remarks  which  an  obfervatlon,  defultory  per- 
haps, but  not  fuperficial,  of  the  beft  Latin  writers,  have  led 
me  to  make.  They  are  offered  with  much  dillidcnce,  on  a 
fubjeft,  where  each  man  almoft  has  a  right  to  ofter  what  occurs 
to  himfelf.  For  the  quellion  has  never  been  purfued  through 
all  its  windings.  There  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  clue  to  this,  as  to 
every  other  mazy  dance  of  human  thought,  which  we  trace 
in  the  texture  of  language.  When  once  unravelled,  it  appears 
(imple  enough  :  and  the  more  fimple  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
merit  of  the  difcovery.  And  yet  in  fuch  matters  the  world 
are  apt  to  fliew  ingratitude  and  contempt,  when  they  ought 
moft  to  admire,  and  to  be  thankful.  Of  which  iiijultice  we 
have  the  llrongeft  proof  in  that  immortal  Stagyrite,  who  has 
by  a  moft  laborious  analyfis  refolved  all  the  methods  of  argu- 
mentation into  one  fimple  principle,  only  to  draw  forth  this 
refle6\ion  from  a  modern  Philofopher  upon  his  labours ; 

O  curas  hominum!  O  quantum  eft  in  rebus  inane  ! 
Such  injuftice  will  not,  I  truft,  deter  a  philofophical  critic 
from  attempting  to  folve  the  intricate  phsenomena  of  language 
which  ftlU  remain  unexplained.  To  perform  the  taik  well 
requires,  not  only  extcnfivc  erudition,  a  ftrong  memory,  an 
acute  and  penetrating  mind,  but  an  acquaintance  alfo,  either 
felf-taught  or  methodically  acquired,  with  that  true  Logic 
which  enables  us  to  fort,  to  difcriminatc,  and  to  abftraft  ideas, 
to  know  them  again  under  all  the  changes  of  dreis  and  jjofuire, 
and  to  keep  a  ftcady  eye  upon  them,  as  they  mingle  with  the 
confufed  and  flufting  crowd.  This  combination  of  qualities 
is  indeed  rare  :  but  there  have  been  men  fo  variuuny  gifted, 
though  feW;  and  fome  perhaps  there  ftill  are  :  One  I  know 
there  Is,  who  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  fervice  to 
the  lovers  of  ancient  learning,  than  by  guiding  their  footlleps 
through  this  per[)lexing  labyrinth. 

parts 
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parts  more  of  a  native  air  and  grace,  is  really 
a  more  defirable  accomplifhment,  than  an  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary,  or  a 
knowledge  of  lingular  and  rare  fenfes,  in  which 
certain  words  are  ufed. 

The  critic,  whole  cavils  I  am  examining,  feems 
poffefied  of  no  principle  to  guide  him.  The  ex- 
amples he  gives  of  an  indicative  with  quis,  or  qui- 
bus,  are  wrongly  explained.  V.  g. 

*"  Die  quibus  in  terris  infcripti  nomina  regum 
"  Nafcuniur  flores." 

Here  if  the  line  be  underftood  as  a  queftion,  the 
indicative  will  do ;  and  fo  perhaps  it  was  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  copyifts  who  kept  the  reading. 
But  the  Subjunctive  nafcantur,  with  quibus,  as 
an  Indefinite,  is  preferable,  which  in  Greek  would 
have  been  ncr),  not  oug.    In  the  next  example, 

*^  Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  niihi  fafcinat  agnos," 

Nefcio  quis  is  limply  parenthetical.  "  Some  one, 
*•  I  know  not  who."    And  again, 

"  Nefcio  quid  majus  nafcitur  Iliade." 

^'  Some  poem  (I  knov/  not  exactly  what)  is  coming 
*'  forth,  which  will  furpafs  the  Iliad."  Every  one 
knows  that  this  was  a  compliment  paid  by 
Propertius  to  Virgil,  when  he  was  writing  the 
iEneid.  But  from  the  refolution  of  the  line 
given  in  the  Review^  one  is  led  to  fufpecl  that 

the 
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the  writer  underflood  it  as  faid  in  honour  of 
Homer.  He  fays,  Nefcio  quid  {Jit  quod)  nafcitur 
"  majus  Iliade."  By  this  mode  of  refoh'ing  it, 
the  ajjertion  is  loft,  "  that  fomcthing  is  really 
**  coming  forth,"  which  is  what  the  Poet  meant 
to  exprefs.  And  fo  with  the  other  example,  to 
fay  as  the  Reviewer  does,  ''  Nefcio  quis  \_Jit  qui~\ 
"  teneros  oculus  mild  fafcinat  agnos"  reduces  it 
to  this;  that  Menalcas  does  not  know  who  has 
bewitched  his  lambs :  whereas  he  inlilts  that 
witchcraft  is  the  caufe  of  their  leannefs. 

His  certe  neque  amor  caufa  eft ;  vix  oflibus  haerent. 
Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fafcinat  agnos. 

Some  evil  eye,  I  know  not  whofe,  is  the  caufe. 
That  is  the  propoiition  :  Nefcio  quis  is  merely  an 
adjunct. 

It  would  but  ill  exprefs  the  impatience  of 
Horace  in  that  line, 

Certe  nefcio  quid  fecreto  velle  loqui  te 
Aiebas  mecum.  Serra.  I.  Lx.  67. 

to  tranflate  it, 

"  /  certainly  do  not  know  what  it  was  you  willied  to 
«  (ay  to  me." 

Again,  how  would  the  Reviewer  explain  fuch 
paflages  as  thefe,  where  the  relative  is  in  an  ob- 
lique c^fe  ? 

N<ft:i(i 
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Nefcio  qua  praetcr  folitum  dulcedlne  laeti 

Inter  fe  folils  flrepitant.  Georg.  i.  413. 

Terraquc  nej'cio  quo  non  placet  ipfa  niodo. 

Ov.  iii.  Trift.  iiL  8. 

Nifi  forte  me  Paconii  nefcio  ci/jus,  hominis  ne  Graeci 
qiiidem,  ut  Myfii,  aut  Phrygis  potius,  querelis  moveri 
putes.     Cic,  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  6. 

Another  decifive  obje(?t:ion  to  his  method  of 
refolving  fuch  paflagcs  is,  that  he  fuppofes  an 
ellipfis  of  the  relative  ;  which  I  believe  one  may 
venture  to  affirm  is  againft  the  idiom  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  Englifh  it  is 
common.    E.  g. 

The  meflenger  you  fent  did  not  arrive. 

But  neither  in  Greek  or  Latin  coidd  this  be  al- 
lowed. We  might  lav,  k;c  u^iksto  ov  e7r£^i|;ag-, 
or,  Quern  mijifti  non  advenit.  We  may  leave  out 
the  Antecedent,  efpecially  when  it  is  a  demonftra- 
tive  pronoun,  but  never  the  Relative.  In  Englifh 
we  may  leave  out  the  Relative,  but  never  the  An- 
tecedent ^  This  contraft  is  one  of  the  moft  flrik- 
ing  peculiarities  which  runs  through  the  ancient 
languages,  as  compared  witii  our  ownS. 

^  In  poetry  indeed  it  is  fometimes  done  :  but  then  the  de- 
fign  is  to  elevate  the  expreffion,  by  introducing  fomething 
^sviv.ov,  fomething  which  is  out  of  the  common  way,  and  is 
therefore  not  the  idiom. 

*  Mr,  JoneSj  whofe  opinions  are  always  entitled  to  refpeft, 
I  does, 
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The  phrafe,  earn  fumpji/fe  contigerit,  is  perhaps 
wrong ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  as  the  Re- 
viewer mends  it,  merely  by  reading  ei  inftead  of 
earn.  The  fault  is  in  f urn pJH/e,  which  is  fuper- 
fluous  :  ei  contigerint  would  have  been  enough. 
Contingit  certainly  requires  a  Dative,  exprelTed 
or  underflood ;  and  there  is  no  faying  why  nobis 
might  not  be  underflood  here.  It  requires  a 
cafe  after  it,  both  becaufe  tavgo  is  a  tranfitive, 
and  becaufe  of  the  prepofition  con.  Accidit  alfo, 
for  the  laft  reafon,  requires  a  cafe  after  it ;  and  fo 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pureft  writers  ufe  it ; 
although  afterwards  it  took  the  place  of  the  neu- 
tral cecidit,  which  word  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Cicero  prefer,  when  the  event  fpecified  is  not 
related  to  fome  other  event,  or  to  fome  one  par- 
ticularly afFe(?t.ed  by  it. 

Of  the  Latinity  of  this  Preface,  let  me  be  per- 

does,  I  fee,  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  admit  of  an  ellipfis  of  the 
Relative,  as  in  this  example  j 

Urbs  anliquafu'il,  Tyr'i'i  tenutre coJoni : 
which  he  explains  by  quam  underflood,  p.  io6.  Lat,  Gram, 
To  me  it  feems  better  to  confider  the  latter  claufe  as  a  parcn- 
thefis,  which  is  an  expedient  we  murt  at  times  have  recourfe  to, 
or  no  one  rule  of  fyntax  would  be  unOiaken.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  they  may,  I  believe,  when 
they  do  occur,  always  be  explained  moll  fimply  by  a  parenthe- 
fi?.  1  have  much  to  fay,  but  this  i)lace  will  not  bear  it,  upon 
the  peiu'iarity  of  the  Englifh  in  omitting  the  Relative  where 
the  Latin  nn  1  Greek  languages  omit  the  Antecedent.  It  affeft* 
all  the  cdufdl  ^ar tides. 
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mitted  to  obferve,  that,  although  not  faultlefs, 
it  is  as  good  as  moft  of  what  is  now  written  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  better  than  what  ufually  comes  from 
Germany.  If  the  Reviewer  himfelf  ever  means  to 
challenge  the  notice  of  the  public  in  that  way, 
I  would  advife  him  to  be  very  cautious :  the  moft 
prudent  plan  will  be,  not  to  let  his  lucubrations 
pafs  beyond  the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  or 
the  fecret  orgies  of  fome  Dilettanti  fociety,  where 
they  vvill  be  praifed,  no  doubt,  and  admired,  and 
embalmed  perhaps  among  the  moft  precious  of 
their  curiofities. 

Before  I  notice  his  general  ftri6lures  on  the 
value  of  the  notes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  difpatch 
the  remainder  of  his  criticifms  upon  Oxonian 
Latin,  which,  he  fays,  differs  moft  eftentially  from 
the  old  Roman  Latin.  But  in  doing  this,  I 
muft  be  forgiven,  if  a  defire  to  clear  up  notions 
which  are  often  indiftin(5l  and  confufed,  leads  me 
into  fome  lengthened  diftertation.  His  whole  pa- 
ragraph muft  be  copied. 

"  In  this  Roman  Latin,  the  relative  conjun6lion 
"  OuoD  ufually  governs  an  indicative,  when  it  anfwers 
"  to  the  EngliHi  conjunction  because,  unlefs  the  fen- 
"  tence  be  potential  or  oblique  ;  and  a  fubjundlive, 
"  when  it  ftands  for  ut,  and  anfwers  to  the  Englifli 
"  THAT.     But  in   Oxonian   Latin  this  is  completely 

13  "  reverfed; 
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"  reverfed;  and  we  have  repeatedly  fuch  fentences  as 
*  quod  vires  Jint  exigux,  Ixpe  infidiis  circumvenire 
'  hoftem  tcntant ;'  pag.  210.  and  '  fulpicor  quod  Strabo 
^  Byzantii  latitudincni  a  MdiTAicni]  J'lnnpjlt ;'  pag.  172. 
^  alio,  '  ha?c  relata  digna  ccnl'ui,  quod  Strabo  non  i'atis 
'  clarc  de  hoc  bcllo  Jcripjcrii ;'  pag.  1088.  and  ^  fcrlhit 
'  quod  cloaccc — -J'uhiere  teSia  ;  pag.  336.'  ^ 

The  right  iifc  of  the  conjunction  Quod  is  a 
knotty  point,  which  has  much  exercifcd  the 
Grammarians. 

In  this  place  it  is  fufficicnt  to  obfervc,  that 
the  conjunction  quod  never  ftands  in  good  writers 
for  lit,  anfwerino;  to  the  Eno-Ulh  word  that.  It 
always  has,  more  or  lefs^  the  force  of  beca?ije\ 
The  fubjiitution  of  it  for  ut,  and  for  the  accufative 
cafe  ivith  the  iifinitive  mood,  is  a  barharifni. 

Since  then  it  ahvays  refers  to  fome  caufe,  if 
that  caufe  be  fixed  and  certain,  or  if  the  afiertion 
be  abfoluic,  the  Indicative  mood  will  be  joined 
witli  it;  if  vague  and  uncertain^,  or  if  the  ailertion 

h   Rev.  p.43j. 

'  Ut  alio  is  cuiifj],  but  it  denotes  the  fnial  cavjc,  or  ftjme- 
thing  which  /'.>  lo  foUcvj.  Qtud,  hccaiif'i.,  denotes  the  cjjiclcnt 
cdujc,  or  fomething  which  has  i^one  /''f^><'.  I'his  diltinc'-tion  is 
very  neceflary.  It  is  the  key  to  the  riglU  u!e  ot'  thele  par- 
ticle.-;  ill  a  thuuUind  cafes:  a;;.!  iiic  r.cglert  of  it  niav  account 
for  iiian)'  ail' iijalies  in  tli,-  i.w  (,f  ;he  Knghlli  particle.-,  which 
have  much  j;erpilexed  Grannnaiians. 

be 
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be  not  abfolute,  the  Subjun^live.  In  the  inftance 
quoted  from  the  note,  it  ought  to  have  been 
"  quod  vires  funt  exiguae:"  but  the  Reviewer  has 
not  given  the  reafon  why  it  ought.  The  whole 
pafiage  is  this :  Parvulce  refpublicce  funt  hellicojce, 
et  quod  vires  Jlnt  exigiue,  f(^pe  injidiis  circum- 
venire  hojies  tentant.  Here,  becaufe  he  is  fpeaking 
only  oi parvulce  refpublicce,  the  fa^l  affigned  as  a 
caufe  is  not  doubtful,  but  certain  :  *'  vires  funt 
"  exiguae."  But  in  the  fame  note,  when  the  com- 
mentator fays,  '^  Artes  negUguntur  quod  inutiles 
^'^  fint^''  fint  is  right,  becaufe  the  allertion  is  not 
an  abfolute  acknowledged  truth.    So  Cicero, 

Ad  te  minus  multa  doleo,  quod  et  maerore  im- 
pedior,  ct  quid  expeclem  niagis  habeo,  quam  &c.  Att. 
iii.  lo. 

Hie  tu  me  accufas,  quod  me  a  (fit  Bern.     Att.  iii.  13. 

Sufpicor  quod  Strabo  .  .  .fumpfu,  is  bad  Latin, 
not  for  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  Reviewer, 
but  for  one  which  requires  even  here  a  little  de- 
tail. And  if  I  can  at  all  clear  up  a  matter  which  has 
puzzled  lb  many  acute  and  learned  men,  my  pro- 
lixity will,  I  am  fure,  be  forgiven.  It  involves  the 
old  difputed  point  between  Sancl:ius,  who  con- 
demns the  phiafes  dico  quod,  credo  quod,  fcio 
quod,  and  his  commentator  Pcrizonius,  who  de- 
fends them  all.  The  elder  Gronovius  cfpoufed 
the  docb-ine  of  SanCtius,  and  upon  that  ground 
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altered  a  line  in  Plautus,  which  was  almoft  the 
only  palpable  authority  in  their  way. 

Scio  jam  filius  quod  amet  meus.  Afin.  I.  i.  3. 

He  propofes  to  read  qiium  or  quam  inflead  of 
quod ;  and  adopts  a  finiilar  remedy  for  one  paf- 
fage  in  Livy,  where  the  fame  conllru61ion  is  ufed. 

On  the  fide  of  Perizonius  are  Manutius, 
Henry  Stephens,  Voffius,  and  Scioppius.  Some 
of  thefe  parties  are  very  warm  in  the  argument, 
efpecially  Scioppius,  who  has  betrayed,  as  pc^ople 
are  apt  to  do,  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe,  by  difin- 
genuous  attempts  to  fup{)ort  it.  The  fum  of 
their  doctrine  is  this  ;  that  dico  quod,  credo  quod, 
Jcio  quod,  are  jufl:  as  good  Latin  as  miror  quod, 
gaudeo  quod,  gratulor  quod,  &:c.  and  they  ex- 
claim, that  it  is  againft  all  reafon  to  admit  the 
one  and  rcje6l  the  other,  as  San6lius  does. 

After  a  fair  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  Gefner, 
whofe  good  fcnfe  and  candour,  as  well  as  his 
learning,  every  one  mufl  admire,  points  out  fome 
miftakes,  into  which  all  thefc  difputants  had  fallen, 
and  gives  a  perfpicuous  divifion  of  the  feveral 
fenfes  of  this  particle,  which  they  feem  to  have 
confounded.  What  he  fays  however  of  the 
point  more  immediately  before  us  is  remarkable. 
He  rightly  obfcrves,  if  quod  can  be  changed  into 
quia,  cum,  or  propterea  quod,  it  is  at  our  option 
to  exprcfs  our  meaning,  either  by  the  Accufative 
cafe  and   the   Infinitive  mood,  or  by  quod  and 

the 
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the  Indicative,  or  Subjundlive.  And  he  propofes 
this  as  a  good  pra61ical  teft  in  all  doubtful  cafes. 
Hence,  he  fays,  after  miror,  doleo,  queror,  in- 
dignor,  gaudeo,  glorior,  and  perhaps  after  all 
verbs  denoting  Jimilar  afFe6lions  of  the  mind, 
quod  may  be  ufed ;  but  he  will  not  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay  it  may  be  ufed  after  verbs  denoting 
every  afFe6lion  of  the  mind;  for  after  fpero,  con- 
Jido,  vereor,  he  thinks  it  improper  ;  '^  fuch  is  the 
"  tyranny  of  cujiom  k." 

But  a  little  refie6lion  on  the  reafon  affigned  for 
the  ufe  of  quod  after  miror,  doleo,  &c.  will  teach 
us  that  it  is  not  the  tyranny  of  cuftom,  but  found 
fenfe  and  conllftent  principle,  which  requires  this 
diftincSlion.  Quod  in  thofe  cafes,  as  all  Gram- 
marians admit,  is  caufal ;  it  denotes  the  caufe 
of  the  thing  aiferted :  and,  as  the  caife  muft 
needs  be  prior  to  the  effe6l,  it  will  be  proper 
only  in  cafes  where  that  priority  exifls.  All  the 
afFe6lions  of  luonder,  grief  joy^  anger,  exultation, 
are  excited  by  fomething  which  has  exifted.  Hope, 
fear,  confidence,  fufpicion,  relate  to  fomething 
profpeclive,    fomething    that   will   perhaps   exifl, 

^  Gefner's  own  words  are,  Itaque  poft  imror,  doko,  queror, 
ind'ignor,  gaudeo,  glorior,  et  fimilia  forte  atfe6tuum,  quae  vocant, 
verba  (de  omnibus  non  aufim  confirmare,  neque  enim  dici 
pofle  puto,  fpero,  conjido  quod,  neque  dici  ignore,  'vcreor  ut  vel 
ne :  adeo  ufiis  tyrantius  eji)  dubium  non  eft,  quin  quod  fequi 
poflit :  fequi  tamen  et  poteft,  et  folet  Accufativus  cum  Infi- 
nitivo.    Thefaur.  in  voc.  auop, 

but 
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but  which  we  do  not  know  will  or  does  exlft.  If 
this  principle  had  been  kept  ftcadily  in  view,  it 
would  have  folved  all  the  cafes  about  which  thefe 
acute  Grammarians  are  wrangling.  It  was  the 
gradual  lofs  of  this  principle  which  led  to  the 
confufion  in  later  writers,  who  at  length  employ 
qtiod  equally  for  things  profpeSilive,  as  retrofpective, 
and  for  things  which  are  ftated  merely  to  be  or 
to  have  happened,  although  they  are  not  alledged 
as  the  caufe  of  any  thing. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  quod  fliould  be 
joined  with  Umeo  or  metuo;  but  it  does  not  then 
denote  the  ol'jeSi  of  the  fear,  but  the  caufe  which 
has  excited  it ;  an  omen  perhaps,  or  fome  fymptom 
of  a  coming  evil.  I  cannot  recollect  at  prefent 
an  example  in  point.  And  in  fuch  words  as 
quod  Indexes  give  us  no  help.  But  this  would 
be  corrc6l  Latin  :  Quod  rex  irafeeretur,  rnelue- 
bat  ne  quid  Jibi  mail  eveniret.  Quod  Iccvum 
intonmjjet,  fperavit  &c. 

A  curious  illuftration  of  the  proper  ufe  of 
quod  occurs  when  it  is  joined  to  the  word  adde. 
Many  pallages  are  (juoted  from  good  writers,  be- 
ginning with  adde  quod;  but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
thing  introduced  may  be  confidcred  as  a  caufe  or 
reafon  for  fomething  before  alledged.  Tlie  author 
has  been  reafojiing,  antl  the  new  circum fiance  is 
brought  in  to  fupport  his  ar<^ument.  E.  g. 
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Adde  quod,  ut  cuplas  conftans  In  amore  rnanere 
Non  potes.  Ov.  Ep.  17.  199. 

Adde  quod  arcana  fieri  novus  ignis  in  sede 
Dicitur.  Faft.  iii.  143. 

So  again,  Faft  iii.  245.  and  in  many  other 
places.  Tlie  poet  is  arguing  a  point,  or  ex- 
poflulating,  and  giving  reafons  for  the  com- 
plaint. Of  the  fame  kind  is  tins  palfage  of 
Cicero  : 

Videndumque  illud  eft,  quod,  ft  opulentuni  fortuna- 
tumque  defenderis,  in  illo  uno,  aut  forte  in  liberis  ejus, 
majiet  gratia.      Cic.  Off.  ii.  20. 

V^idendum  quod  has  juft  the  fame  force  as  adde 
quod,  and  brings  in  fome  reafon  for  what  has 
been  before  advanced.  But  in  later  writers  it 
often  ferves  like  the  Greek  oti,  in  a  iimple  narra- 
tive, when  the  accufative  cafe  and  infinitive  mood 
ought  to  have  been  ufed. 

Perizonius,  who  fpeaks  fharply  of  the  incon- 
liftency  of  Sanclius,  fays,  among  other  things, 
"  nay,  he  has  himfelf  ufed  this  very  phrafe,  Adde 
"  quod  multi  Grcrce  fcripferunt T  I  doubt  whether 
Sandtius  would  have  been  ready  with  an  anfwer ; 
for  he  certainly  has  not  taken  hold  of  ;h^^  thing 
by  the  right  handle.  The  proper  aniwcr  is  that 
principle  which  has  been  juft  laid  down.  He  has 
been  arguing  a  point,  and  adde  quod  introduces  a 
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new  realbn.  The  point  in  queftion  was  this  :  The 
word  Quod,  it  teems,  occurs  frequently  in  this 
barbarous  fenfe  in  the  Pande6ls  ;  the  latinity  of 
which  is  in  general  very  pure.  Sanclius  anfwers 
this  objection  at  length:  he  fays,  that  the  book 
has  been  much  interpolated ;  that  the  Lawyers,  in 
whofe  hands  it  has  been,  are  not  the  pureft  writers  : 
and  u4dcle  quod  multi  illorum  Greece  fcripferunt, 
whence,  or  from  ivhich  caufe,  it  was  natural  that 
quod  Ibould  be  fubftituted  by  them  for  the  Greek 
'oTi.  To  have  faid,  mullos  illoruin  Greece  fcrip- 
Ji£e  would  not  have  anfwered  his  purpofe  fo  well 
as  quod  does. 

A  iingle  difficulty  ftill  remains;  and  that  is 
about  the  word  Jc/o.  Spero  quod,  credo  quod, 
dico  quod,  cupio  quod,  volo  quod,  are  eafily  ex- 
ploded :  hut  Jcio  quod  feems  to  have  fome  authority, 
and  the  paflages  which  Gronovius  alters  in  order 
to  reconcile  them  with  his  doelrine  contain  this 
word.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  fuch  authorities 
are  genuine^:   ior  Jcio  is  fomcthing  of  an  inter- 

"  Upon  a  clofer  examination  of  this  paffage  in  Plautus,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  it  genuine.  If  the  reader  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  turn  lo  the  original,  he  will  find  that  DemEcne- 
tus,  wllhing  to  fupply  his  fon  with  money  for  his  amours 
through  the  medium  of  a  dave,  Libanus,  fays,  for  the  fake  of 
encouraging  his  confidant, 

Aut  cur  minlter  tlbi, 
Propterea  quod  me  non  fcientem  feceris? 
Aut  cur  poftremo  filio  fuccenfeam 
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mediate  kind  between  the  retrofpec^tive  and  the 
profpedlive  clafs.  It  may  partake  of  the  nature 
of  each.  The  thing  muft  have  happened,  m 
order  to  be  knoivn  in  the  llri6l  fenfe  of  the  word  : 
as  in  that  line  of  Martial  quoted  by  San(5lius ; 

Hoc  fcioj  quod  fcribat  nulla  puella.     ii.  6^. 

But  it  is  common  to  fay,  we  know  many  things 
that  will  happen;  and  in  fuch  cafes  quod  would 
be  undoubtedly  wrong.  In  the  example  from 
Martial,  Sanclius  underftands   quod  as  if  it  were 


Patres  ut  faciunt  cseteri  ?   Lib.  Quid  iftuc  novi  eft  ? 

De.  Equidem  fclo  jam,  filius  quod  amet  mens 

Ifthanc  meretricem  e  proxumo  Philenium.      Afin.  I.  i.  33. 

The  words  of  Libanus  are  evidently  meant  to  be  faid  ajide. 
Equidem  few  jam,  may  be  confidered  as  parenthetical,  referring 
to  non  Jaciitem  feceris,  and  in  that  cafe  Jilius  quod  amet  mens, 
will  relate  Xo  fucccnjcam,  which  is  a  legitimate  conflruftion. 
I  am  confident  indeed  that  this  is  the  true  conftruftion.  Cur 
m'miter  has  quod  ndn  feccris  after  it  :  and  cur  Juccenjeam  would 
naturally  require  a  fimilar  claufe  fubjoined  explanatory  of 
fucccjijeam,  as  non  fcientem  fcccru  is  explanatory  of  m'miter.  But 
the  coutfc  of  the  fentcnce  is  interrupted  by  Quidijiuc  nonji  eji  ? 
Equideni  jam  fcio  :  and  then,  as  is  very  common  after  a  paren- 
thefis,  the  word  vvhich  preceded  it  is  repeated  after  it  ;  as 
here,  Jilio  is  repeated  in  Jilius. 

The  line,  Equidem  jamjcio,  ice.  is  repeated  v.  Jo.  where 
Gronovius  julily  condemns  it  as  fpurious.  The  dotlrine 
which  I  have  maintained  about  quod  is  a  further  reafon  for 
condenming  it  :  for  in  that  j'ace  quod  amet  mult  depend  upon 
fcio:  there  is  no  fuch  word  as  fnccenjeam  going  before,  with 
which  it  can  unite. 
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propter  quod,  or  cur.  Very  likely  fonie  equivoque 
was  intended;  in  which  c-alb  the  ufe  ol  words 
is  apt  to  be  ;i  little  ftrained.  And  indeed  the 
paflages  are  lb  lew  in  which  Jcio  quod  is  found, 
rompared  with  the  thoufands  of  occafions  in  which 
tliat  idea  occurs,  that  we  may  well  confider  it 
ofFenfive  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 

Hence  it  will  be  feen  that  Jujpicor  quod 
Strabo  .  .  .  fumpfit,  is  barbarous,  not  becaufe 
quod  is  ufed  with  fumpfit,  but  becaufe  it  is  ufed 
w'lthfujpicor.  So Jlritit^^  quod,  is  wvoug:  quod  .  .  . 
fuhicre  is  not  wrong.  Here  relatu  dipia  ceufui, 
quod  Strabo  non  J'atis  c/arc  de  hoc  hello  fcripjerit, 
si  defenfible,  becaufe  the  ailertion  implies  fome 
diffidence;  it  is  not  quite  abfolute :  fo  in  Plau- 
tus; 

Cur  milliter  tibi, 
Propterea  quod  nie  non  {iS\cx\ten\  feceris  P 

Afin.  I.  i.  34. 
and  in  a  hundred  other  places. 

The  two  firft  examples  of  the  wrong  ufe  of 
7it  arc  correctly  quoted  ;  although  in  tlie  latter 
the  meaning  of  ut  probably  is,  as,  according  as; 
in  which  cafe  there  is  no  fault.  Of  the  other  I 
cati   only  fay,   that  in   the   eje   of  every    candid 


^  After  fcribo  lliould  be  the  Accufative  cafe  and  Infinitive 
mood.  Thus  Livy,  xxiv.  31.  Siiiptum  crat  rtdit  eum  fecifle  .  .  . 
(juod  nulli  pepercili'et ;  noifcriptum  erat  quod  rcSit  fcc'Jfct. 

reader 
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reader  it  rrnijl  be  deemed  an  ovcrfight,  and  not 
a  mark  of  ignorance.  It  is  impoffible  that  fuch  a 
miftake  could  have  been  deliberately  made.  The 
Revievver  indeed  lays,  "  this  kind  of  error  is 
*^  fyfteniatic'^."  He  does  not  however  refer  to  a 
lingle  example  of  the  kind  befides,  although  he 
has  evidently  perufed  the  notes  folely  with  a  view 
to  detect  the  fjufe  Latin ;  and  from  what  I  have 
read  of  them,  I  do  not  believe  he  could  produce 
another.  That  the  error  is  fijjiematic,  is  an 
aflertion  which  will  fhine  confpicuous  in  that 
galaxy  of  falfehood  which  has  nearly  dazzled  us 
already.  The  paflage  p.  220,  where  ut  is  faid  to  be 
omitted,  he  does  not  underftand.  To  place  ut 
where  he  propofes,  would  make  nonfenfe.  The 
meaning  of  rft/eai'z^r  is,  may  feem.  "  To  the  eye 
"  it  may  feem  at  firft  not  to  rife:  but,  in  reality, 
"  by  degrees  it  fwells  into  the  mountains  of  Mo- 
"  lina,"  &c^. 

"  Of  die  Oxonian  ufe  of  the  indicative  with  die 
''  relative  pronoun  fubordinate  to  another  verb  we  have 
"  already  treated  in  our  oblervations  on  the  Preface*^.'* 

fVe   abb    have    treated    of  this    matter  pretty 
largely,    and    have    fhewn    how    the    Indefinite 

^   Page  436,1.  13. 

"^  Paullo  infra  Caunum  ex  Idubeda  emilTus  Orofpeda  mol- 
Ubii-  initio  jugis  vix  aflurgere  videatur  j  fenfim  tamen  {&{& 
cfferens  Molinse  primum  montes  erigit,  &c.  p.  220. 

^  Rev.  p.  436. 

is 
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is  often  confounded  with  the  Relative.  But 
we  do  not  often  expect  to  find  fucli  a  confu- 
fion  as  the  Reviewer  is  here  guilty  of.  For  exam- 
ple ;  of  this  fault  he  gives  three  fpecimens,  fe- 
lecled  from  the  whole  body  of  notes.  In  the  firft 
and  third,  what  he  calls  the  Relative  is  in  fatl 
the  Indefinite.  In  the  lecond^  "  cum  fentirent 
"  quantum  opti  mates  a  divitiis  potuerunt,"  he 
calls  quantum  a  Relative.  In  the  next  example 
there  is  fomething  worfe  than  blundering  about 
a  Relative.  In  order  to  make  room  for  a  pitiful 
joke,  he  wilfully  perverts  the  meaning  of  the 
paflage  ; 

'  Obfervandum  eft,  quo  violentior  eft  Solis  ardor,  eo 
'  citius  fieri  pluvias.'  "  Citius,  fays  he,  \vc  prefume 
^'  ftands  for  crelr'ms ;  lor  though  '  it  rains  fafter'  be 
"  a  common  vulgarifm  in  Englifli,  we  do  not  believe 
"  that  it  had  even  that  humble  ftation  in  any  idiom  of 
*'  the  Latin,  that  cxifted  prior  to  the  Oxonian." 

Who  could  have  believed  that  in  this  paiTagc 
citius  merely  means  Jboner^  The  rainy  fcalbn 
lets  in  SOONER,  the  hotter  the  climate  is.  Even 
fuppofing  the  Editor  liad  meant  /(tjier^  crcbrius, 
which  the  Reviewer  recommends,  is  the  laft  v>c)i-d 
he  fliould  have  nfed.  It  conveys  an  idea  totally 
different,  more  frvt^ueiithi :  vehcmevtius,  (ffujius, 
p-avius,  would  have  been  the  proper  words  for 
JciJier^. 

^  This   criticifni  Is  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 

lor 
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The  next  complaint  is  of  the  Oxonian  ufe  of 
tenfes.  Of  this  fault  he  produces  eight  fpeci- 
mens.    One  of  thefe  runs  thus  ; 

"  Neque  hoc  memoriae  iapfu  Strabo  fcripfit ;  fed 
"  cum  de  Cyri  rebus  geftis  vix  aliquid  certe  conftat, 
"  cam  famam  fequitur,  &c." 

He  feems  to  mean,  that  the  change  of  tenfe 
(vomfcripjit  to  coiijiat  'dndjeqjxitur,  is  utterly  bar- 
barous. He  therefore  brings  in  a  Roman,  altering 
corijiat  into  conjiaret,  and  fequiiur  into  feque- 
batur.  The  Roman  mult  have  been  more  nice 
than  many  of  his  countrymen  to  think  this  ne- 
cefTary  :  fuch  changes  of  tenfe  in  the  fame  {qyi- 
tence  are  not  unufual  in  the  beft  writers. 

Primo  antefignani  Pcenorum,  deinde  figna  perturbata, 
poftrenio  tota  impulfa  acies;  inde  baud  dubie  terga 
data,  niujitque  fugientes  in  caftra ;  adeo  pavidi  trepidi- 
que  ....  ut  ne  ... .  quifquam  refiiterit,  ac  prope  .... 
edideriiit.    Liv.  xxiv.  i5. 


for  Oct.  1809.  by  Mr.  Falconer,  the  writer  of  the  Preface, 
His  palTage  from  Servius  proves  that  citius  will  bear  the 
meaning  o{  fooner :  but  the  pofitive  authority  of  Horace  and 
Virgil,  both  of  whom  ufe  it  in  that  fenfe,  is  ftill  better.  The 
Poets  however  are  not  the  beft  guides,  Cicero  would  have  faid 
rnaturius. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Falconer's  letter  is  well  worth  reading. 
I  om  obliged  to  touch  upon  the  fame  points,  fome  of  which 
I  fliall  treat  more  fully  than  he  has  done. 

Itaque 
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Itaque  Nolam  ad  CoUcgam  mittit  ....  opus  efTe, 
qui  oppojiafvr:  vcl  ipfe  relifto  Nolce  prrefidio  modico 
veniret :  vel  fi  eum  Nola  leneret,  et  res  ejfent,  &c.  Liv. 
xxiv.  19. 

Confules,  Marcellus  retro,  Nolam  rcdit ;  Fabius  in 
Samnium  ....  proceffit.     Liv.  xxiv.  20. 

Ad  me  adire  quofdam  memini  qui  dicerent.  Cic.  Div. 
iii.  10.  19. 

Prommtiat  Gracchus  efle  nihil  quod  de  libertatc 
fperarent,  nifi  eo  die  fufi  fugatique  hoftes  efTent.  Liv. 
xxiv.  15. 

Quoad  primus  ille  fermo  haberetur,  adoji  in  difpu- 
tando  fenex.     Cic.  Att.  iv.  16. 

Antiochus  Magnus,  ut  tributa  Romanis  folvcrctj 
nofte  templum  Elyma^i  Jovis  oggrc^us  e/I,  qua  re  pro- 
dita,  concurfu  incolarum  cum  exercitu  toto  interfi- 
citur.     Juftin.  lib.  xxxii.  c.  2. 

It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  examples,  for  thcfe 
are  enough  to  fliew  that  a  fault  of  this  kind  in 
a  modern,  efpecially  in  one  whofe  mind  was 
wholly  intent  on  his  matter,  and  quite  regardlefs 
of  his  ftyle,  is  not  very  difgraceful.  The  altera- 
tion of  y?./y;/;o/?  ere/  mto  J'uppofuc fit,  has  no  reafon 
for  it,  and  to  my  ears  makes  the  fentenee  lefs 
Roman  than  it  was  before.  Either  fupponeret  is 
ufed  (or  fupponat,  or  habct  for  habcrct.  In  Plau- 
tus  fueh  inaecuracies  are  very  common.  If  the 
Reviewer  means  to  fay  that  the  expreflion  "  cum 
"  de  Cyri  rebus  vix  alicjuid  certe  coiijlar  is  faulty, 

and 
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and  tliat  it  ought  to  be  conjiet,  he  takes  more 
upon  himlelf  than  he  has  any  right  to  do.  Tlie 
beft  writers  have  ufed  cum  in  this  fenfe  with  the 
Indicative  mood. 

Tibi  maximas  gratias  ago,  cum  tantum  mese  literae 
potiierunt.     Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  24. 

Cum  medio  excejjit,  unde  haec  fufcepta  eft  tibi. 

Ter.  Phorm.  V.  vii.  77. 

Gratulor  tibi,  cum  tantum  vales  apud  Dolabellam, 
quantum  &c.  Cic.  Att.  226.  b.  ap.  Nizol.  voc.  Cum. 
et  Cic.  de  Orat.  122.  b.  ibid. 

Cum  ifthaec  res  male  evenit  tibi.  Gripe,  gratulor. 

Plaut.  Rud.  IV.  iv.  134. 

Tu  cum  eo  tempore  mecum  efl'e  non  potuifti,  quo 
operam  defideravi  tuam,  cave  feftines  &c. 

Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  12.  Facciol. 

Quam  quidem.,  cum  difticillimo  reip.  tempore  lecuti 
junt,  eos  nunquam  oportebit  &c.     Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  11. 

The  Subjun6live  is  certainly  moft  frequent  with 
cum,  when  ufed  for  quandoqiddein  or  quoniam  ;  and 
writers  of  Latin  fiiould  be  cautioned  againfi;  this 
pra6lice  :  but  as  it  has  the  fan6lion  of  Cicero, 
however  fparingly,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  refpe6f. 
It  cannot  be  a  downright  barbarifm. 

The  next  critical  lalh  falls  upon  the  following 
fentence. 

"  Strabo  duodecim  clvitates  in  Etruria  principes 
"  antea  dixit :  fed  harum  tantum  o<Slo  memoravit,  fcili- 
"  cet  Tarquinii,  Ccere,  Volaterra,  Arretium,  Parufia, 
"  Volfinii,  Falerii,  Clufium.    p.  322." 

L  Upon 
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Upon  this  the  Reviewer  obferves,  that  "  although 
^'  in  Homeric  Greek  there  is  a  figure  of  fpeech 
"  fomewhat  like  this,"  yet  "  it  was  imknown  to 
"  every  period  of  Lutinity — prior  to  the  Oxonian, 
*'  which  it  has  thus  lb  happily  enriched." 

Why  in  Homeric  Greek  only  ?  Did  he  ever 
read  this  paflage  in  Xcnoj)hon  ?  'Etp'  oig  ye  ^iji* 
Eoyoig  KEiTOii  -iccvocTog  y]  C^TjiJiKx,  lepocrvXiAi,  TOi^u- 
oi';/iAr,  a-vooccTTodicrii:,  TroXeug  TrocoocriA,  Ss'o  ocvroi  ol 
avrioiKot  raruv  ttdoc^ocI  n  zoct  6f4,ii  cpcccriv.  Apol. 
Soc.  ^.25. 

Tlie  fame  conftruclion  occurs  often  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Tluicydides;  and  I  perceive  an  inftance 
in  Strabo,  ]).  2QQ.  1.  25.  And  as  to  the  facetious 
remark  about  Latinity,  it  may  be  edifying  to  quote 
the  following  pafFage  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
when  examining  an  edition  of  a  Latin  clalJic. 

"  There  is  no  form  of  conflruftion  more  common, 
"  than  this  rciliniing  the  Nominative  cafe  after  the 
"  fentence  aj)pears  to  be  proceeding  to  fomething  elfe, 
"  Nay,  there  are  many  inlianccs,  in  which  an  obje6l  is 
*'  firft  introduced,  in  fome  of  the  oblique  cafes,  in  the 
"  courfe  of  conllruclion ;  and  then  the  Nominative  is 
"  refumed,  without  regard  to  that  conftruition,  for  the 
"  puipofe  of  ilating  or  expounding  fome  circumflancc 
•'  attending  it.  Thus  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^neid  we 
"  have 

— "  rapiens  immania  pondera  baltei, 

I mprell unique  nefas" 
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"  all  in  the  accufative ;  but  the  farther  defcription  of 

"  the   iiefas   is   given,    without    any    interval,    in   the 

"  Nominative. 

— una  fub  nofte  jugali 

Ca^fa  man7LS  ]\x\&n\xva  foeda,  thalamkjue  crueritl." 

Edinb.  Rev.  No.  V.  p.  63, 

I  will  not  go  fo  far  with  this  ingenious  critic,  as 
to  fay,  ^'  not/ling  is  more  covimon  than  this  con- 
"Jlruciion  ;"  but  I  may  at  lead  confign  over  to 
him  the  controverfy  with  his  brother  critic,  who 
fays,  "  it  is  unknoivn  to  every  period  of  Latinity" 

The  paflage  however  in  the  note  is  manifeftly 
an  overfight :  it  never  could  have  arifen  from 
ignorance,  and  it  never  could  miflead  or  embarrafs 
any  reader. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds; 

"  Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  baldnefs  and  poverty 
*^  of  the  ancient  Roman  tongue  have  been  embelliilied 
"  in  this  new  modification  of  it  with  the  excpujJte  and  re- 
"  CONDITE  phrafes  ofjiretching  out  afentence  or  opinion 
*'  geographically  by  the  mile,  from  one  gate  of  a  great 
*'  city  to  another, — -  Donatl  ta.mcnj'enientia7n  intelligo 
"  elle  a  porta  Efquilina  verfus  Labicanam' — and  ex- 
"  hiliting  Faith  or  Belief  m  a  tangible  or  vifible  form, 
*'  afcertained  ly  cubical  or  fnperficial  vieafure. — '  Ma- 
*  jor  au6lori  noftro  ac  Juftlno  adhibendaj'z'iif^'  eft." 

This    is    meant    (fi    Dis    placet)    for   wit  and 

pleafantry!  O!  ii  fie  omnia  dixiiiet !   Little  fliould 

I  dread  the  mifchievous  eftects  of  this  northern 

L  2  libeller. 
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libeller.  Or  if  I  could  believe  this  to  be  the 
tone  of  farcarm  we  are  likely  to  hear  from  that 
journal  in  future  ;  inftead  of  comj)laining  and 
refuting,  I  fliould  fing  in  a  note  of  triumph, 

Audivcre,  Lyce,  Dl  meavota;  Di 
Audiverc,  Lyce.     Fi^  aims,  ct  lamcn 
Vlsformoja  vlderl : 
Ludifqiic,  ct  bibis  impudcns. 

There  is  indeed  a  tottering  and  toothlefs  de- 
crepitude in  this  paffage,  which  almoft  diHirms 
criticifm,  and,  as  it  affects  to  be  frilky,  pro- 
vokes only  laughter.  The  egregious  fillinefs  of 
miftaking  a  gale  for  a  road,  and  of  tranllating 
"  verfus  Labicanam,"  "  to  the  Labican,"  as  if 
r:erjus  denoted  the  liniii  inftead  of  the  direclion  of 
any  movement,  has  been  fo  well  expofed  by  Mr. 
Falconer'^,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  for  me  to  fay 
more  on  that  fubjecl.  "  Major  fides"  is  objected 
to,  as  "exhibiting  faitli  in  a  tangible  or  vifible 
"  form,  afcertained  by  cubical  or  fuperficial 
"  meafure."  Cicero  is  guilty  of  the  fame  error, 
with  the  wordsy/jc.v,  virtus,  indoles,  vox,  alacritas, 
admiratio,  aucioritas,  all  o(  which  he  abfurdly  joins 
with  the  epithet  major,  for  want  of  this  learned 
Reviewer's  advice  :  and  as  to  this  very  wordjides, 
his  ignorance  of  his  own  language  is  inexcufa- 
ble. 

^  Gent.  Magazine,  06t.  iSor^. 

"  Si 
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"  SI  lionor  is  fuit,  majorem  tibi  habere  non  potui :  fi 
^^  Jides,  majorem  pene  habui,  quam  mihi  ipfi. 

Ep.  Fam.  v.  20. 

In  the  fame  flrain  of  fuperannuated  tittering  he 
proceeds, 

"  which  [fc.  fidem]  this  learned  body  is  fo  generous 
'*  as  to  give  gratidtoiifly  (for  they  cannot  mean  it  in  the 
"  Roman  fenfe,  of  either  rendering  credible  or  pledging) 
"  to  an  old  Jewifh  hiftorian,  who  has  been  dead  leventeen 
^*  centuries — ^  Jofephojidem  damus,' — and  make  a  faith- 
''  lefs  ufurper  give  to  hiftory,  what  he  never  had  to  give 
"  to  any  one — *  AiigiLftusjidem  hiftoricB  dedit." 

Rev.  p.  437. 

The  vvifdom  of  all  this  is  jufl  as  fmall  as  the 
wit.  Does  he  mean  to  fay,  that  the  Roman  fenfe 
of '^  Jofephojidem  damus,'"'  is  "  2ve  render  Jofephus 
"  credible  f"  If  fo,  he  is  quite  in  the  dark.  Dare 
Jidem^  after  a  thing,  a  circumjiance,  an  argument, 
may  mean  to  add  weight  and  credit  to  any  flate- 
ment.      Thus, 

Nunc  quoque  dant  verbo  plurima  figna  fidem. 

Ov.  Faft.  ii.  20. 

Cornmcmoratio  antiquitatis  .  .  .  et  auftoritatem  ora- 
tioni  affert  et  fidem,    Cic.  Orat.  34. 

But  after  a  per/on,  "  dare  fidem"  means  to 
promife,  to  certify,  to  give  one's  u'ord.  There  is 
a  marked  diftinclion  in  its  ufe  according  as  it 
follows  a  perfon,  or  a  thing.  Homo  dat  Jidem, 
he  promifes  :    Homo  Jiahetjidem,  he  believes  :  Res 

dat 
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fiat  Jidcm,  it  adds  credit:  Res  hahet  Jldem,  it  is 
credible.  How  ablurd  therefore  is  his  remark 
about  Aiigufius!  We  may  fay  o(  ■dfaithkjs  man,  as 
well  as  of  an  upright  man,  "^  dedit  fidem."  It  is  not 
in  giving  their  word,  but  in  keeping  \t,  that  they 
differ. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  unlucky  Jidem 
yet.   He  goes  on  to  fay, 

'^'The  Englifli  plirafe,  indeed,  may  fugged  another 
"  meaning,  and  make  us  Jkitons  fufpe6t,  that,  in  this 
"  new  dialecl,  'fidem  dare  fignifies  what  '■Jldem  habere' 
"  did  in  the  old  :  but  no  fueh  fufpicion  will  arife  on 
"  the  Continent,  ivhere  tw  fiich  indigenous  exprejjion 
"  exifts.'"       Rev.  p.  437. 

"  O  !  I  had  loft  a  fheep,  an'  he  had  not 
"  bleated." 

Why  will  a  man  force  us  to  expofe  his  vanity 
and  ignorance  ?  The  thing,  to  be  fure,  is  in  itfelf 
quite  indifferent ;  but  it  may  fcrve  to  fliew  what 
ftuff  this  Reviewer  is  made  of,  who  would  fain 
have  us  to  think  he  und(i-lrauds  German. 

But  let  us  hear  the  words  of  Nolicnius. 
Sed  quffi  eft  occafio,  quod  Gcrjna/ii  inei  locutione 
fidem  dare  etiam  tunc  utuntur,  quuni  utenduni  effet  lo- 
cutione Jidem  halcre,  aut  verbo  fingulo,  credf^rc  vel  ac- 
credrre  P  Ila^c  niniirum,  quod  in  vernacula  lingua  ha- 
bemus  locutionem  Glaulcn  gcben,  beTjme[fen,  zuJielJen, 

putajnufque,    quomodo   Latinum    dare    noftro    Geben 

alias 
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alias  refpondet,  ita  refpondere  eidem  et  heic  pofTe,  di- 
cique  adco  Jldeni  dare.  Nolten.  Antibarb.  Wichmanni, 
p.  142 1. 

Few  of  my  readers  will  be  difpofed  to  hefitate 
between  this  authority  and  that  of  the  Reviewer. 
Many  of  them  alio  may  have  heard  the  French 
phrafe  ajouter  foi  not  ufed  as  the  Roman  adjun- 
gere  Jidem,  but  in  the  fenl'e  of  credere.  From  a 
Spanifh  Didlionary  by  Gattel,  I  learn  that  Dar  fe 
means  croire  ;  from  a  Caftilian  Dictionary,  that 
Dar  creditOy  dar  fe,  is  the  fame  as  alicui  Jidem 
habere ;  and  from  Barctti's  Italian  Di6lionary, 
that  the  Englilh  of  Dare  fede  is  to  believe.  And 
yet  no  fuch  indigenous  phrafe  exifts  on  the  Conti- 
nent J  Well  did  Cicero  obferve  ; 

Oui  femel  verecundioe  fines  tranfierit,  eum  bene  et 
naviter  oportetelTe  iiripudenteni. 

Let  it  be  remembered  too,  (for  indeed  it  is  a 
thing  never  to  be  loft  fight  of,)  that  thefe  mil- 
takes  of  the  Reviewer  are  not  picked  and  culled 
out  of  two  folio  volumes  ;  but  he  is  himfelf  a61:- 
ing  the  rigid  cenlbr,  challenging  public  notice, 
and  of  courfe  is  upon  his  guard,  and  does  hii 
befl ;  and  yet  he  fcarcely  utters  a  fentence  in 
Latin  without  committing  fome  palpable  blunder 
againfl  the  idiom  of  the  language. 

Some  other  little  matters  of  this  fort  raufl  now 
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be  difpatched,  and   then  we   fliall  come   to   the 
Jlos  et  medulla,  the  pink  and  cream  of  criticifm, 

the  DEUS  LUNUS. 

He  is  pleafed  to  fay,  "  there  are  Ib'iiie  of  thefc 
"  Oxonianifms  fo  profound  or  fo  refined,  that 
"  our  northern  nnderftandings,  condenfed  as  they 
"  are  with  Mathematics  and  Metaphyfics,  can 
"  fcarcely  comprehend  them  at  all."  The  reader, 
I  hope,  will  take  notice  in  future  that  what  is  con- 
denfed cannot  comprehend  wliat  is  profound.  The 
Reviewer  indeed  advifes  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
to  {hake  oft  the  "  bemunhlng  influence  of  Port 
*' wine  ;'  (pag.  441.)  whereas  his  own  faculties 
have  been  condenfed  by  more  fubtle  diet.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  does  not  always  treat  his  genius  as  he 
does  his  readers  ;  and,  on  thofe  rare  occalions, 
the  liquor  he  condenms  mny  at  leaft  vie  with  a 
certain  northern  beverage,  for  which  he  perhaps 
imagines  the  encom.ium  of  Horace  to  be  in- 
tended. 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingcnio  admoves 
Plerumque  diiro : 

It  certainjy  cannot  be  a  benumb ing  port,  which 
the  Poet  means  by 

Narratur  ct  prifci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluife  virtus. 

With   all   its   faults  there  is   fomething  generous 
about  it  ;     and    if    the    old    Latin    proverb    fays 
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right,  it  is  at  lenfl  no  enemy  to  truth.  If  he  has 
himfelf  hitherto  abftained  from  its  ufe,  under 
the  hope  of  fubduing  prejudice,  invigorating  his 
faculties,  or  quickening  his  perceptions,  never 
was  an  experiment  attended  with  a  more  unfor- 
tunate refult. 

The  fcurrility  and  meannefs  of  this  abufe  mull 
be  allowed  to  fcreen  it  from  a  grave  and  formal 
anfwer;  neither  will  any  fuch  reply  be  wanted 
by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  good  fociety,  and  who  know  how  eafily  the 
moft  innocent  and  the  moft  indifferent  habits  of 
life  may  be  made  the  obje6l  of  vulgar  and  malig- 
nant fatire.  Let  us  return  then  to  his  Latin  cri- 
ticifms. 

*'Tigranes  poft  reges  fubditos  rex  regum  appellatur." 
Strabo,  p.  772. 

Upon  this  he  exclaims, 

"  Is  it  poflible  that  the  writer  could  mean  *  Tigranes, 
*  pojiquam  reges  fupradiSios  imperio  fuhjecerat,  rex  re- 
'  gum  appellatus  eft  P' 

Here  he  fuppofes  the  conflru6lion  pojl  reges 
fubditos  to  be  wrong:  whereas  it  is  much  more 
correal  and  elegant  than  his  own.   E.  g. 

Paucis  annis  poll  reges  exa£los.     Clar.  Orat.  xiv. 

And  again  : 

Sexennio  poft  Velos  captos.    Cic.  Div.  i.  44. 
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Such  modes  of  conflru(Slion  abound  in  Livy. 
Subditos,  though  not  the  right  word,  has  a  fort  of 
authority  even  in  Ovid.  The  Reviewer's  own 
word,  JupradiSios,  never  l;iw  the  light  till  long 
after  the  Auguftan  age.  Supradidfis,  which  oc- 
curs two  or  three  times  in  Quintilian,  ought  to 
be  divided,  as  it  is  in  Horace ;  Adde  fupra  diSiis, 
Serm.  II.  vii.  78.  In  thefe  places  it  always  means 
the  things  ivhich  have  been  before  /aid.  As  an  ad- 
jective prefixed  to  a  fubftantive,  like  the  o  Trposipvi- 
fjisvog  avvjo  of  Polybius,  it  was  never  employed  till  a 
much  later  age.  There  is  no  need  of  faying  op- 
pellatus  eft,  becaufe  of  the  paft  t'lmefubditos  :  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  this  irregularity  in 
the  narrative  llyle.  Indeed  appellatar  is  the  right 
tenfe,  if  a  praclice  or  habit  is  meant  to  be  ex- 
prefled. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Review  contains  a 
grofs  fabrication.  A  pafTage  from  the  notes  is 
produced  to  this  efFedl. 

"  Platceenfes  nofter  author  affirmat  effe  olim  prope 
"  paludcm  fitos  ;  remotis  tamcn  incolis  ad  nicliorem 
"  locum  a  paludc  dKhintcm,  urbs  no\a  iionicn  prifcuni 
"  {crvavit,  quod  nomcn  nuti  eorum  fitui  ab  a(]uis  rc- 
"  moto  propric  conipctcret."  To  whicli,  fays  tlie  Re- 
viewer, th'j  nr'iler  adds  with  flf-complacetit  confidence, 
"  nihil  aljfurdi  in  his,  vit  nilhi  \idctur,  apparet.  p.  590." 
And,  to  prove  that  there  h  abjurditjj,  he  proceeds  to 
correct  the  Editor's  Latin. 
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By  this  method  of  quoting,  an  Author  may  be 
made  to  fay  any  thing.  The  truth  is  this.  Palme- 
merius  had  obje6led  to  the  etymology  of  Platasa 
given  by  Strabo.  He  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the 
inland  fituation  of  that  city,  that  its  name  fhould 
be  derived  from  a  word  fignifying  an  oar;  he 
fays,  "  Quid  ahfardius  hoc  etijmoT''  The  obje6l  of 
Falconer's  note  is  to  account  for  this  paradox; 
which  having  done,  he  vindicates  Strabo  from 
the  reproach  of  Palmerius,  alledging  "  nihil  ah- 
'^  furdi  in  his,  ut  mihi  videtur,  apparet." 

Now  for  the  Latinity,  which  this  Reviewer,  for- 
footh,  thinks  proper  to  corre6l.  I  hope  the  reader 
will  have  patience  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  he 
will  find  that,  for  one  fault  he  mends,  he  makes 
two.  The  Editor  of  Strabo  he  fomewhere  com- 
pares to  a  Chinefe  tailor.  But  there  is  a  homely 
Englilh  proverb,  according  to  which,  it  feems,  he 
would  not  rank  very  high  himfelf  in  the  fcale  of 
handicraft  employments.  Thus  then  he  would 
correct  the  note. 

"  Plataeenfes  ad  paludem  olim  habitaffe,  nofter  affir- 
"  mat :  in  locum  autem  meliorem  trandatos  novse  urbi 
''  nomen  prifcum  contlnuaiTe,  Jitui  licet,  ab  aquis  re- 
"  moto,  hand  diutlus  compeiijfet." 

Will  he  tell  us  where  he  ever  met  with  the 
word  Jitui^  and  from  what  author  he  borrowed 
thephrafe  hand  diutius  ?  Hand  diutius!  7io  longer. 
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Is  this  the  critic  who  has  no  mercy  for  bald  La- 
tin ?  and  who  thinks  it  not  beneath  the  bufinefs 
of  a  fcholar  to  limit  for  miftakcs  in  the  pofthu- 
mous  works  of  one  long  fince  dead  ?  of  one  who 
never  afpired  to  the  credit  of  a  pure  writer,  and 
whofe  habit  it  was  to  pour  forth  the  various  in- 
formation, with  which  liis  mind  was  ftored,  in 
the  language  that  firft  prefented  itfelf  to  his  pen. 
Oh  miferable  mifufe  of  time,  even  when  learning 
is  fo  employed  !  The  concUiding  part  of  the  Edi- 
tor's note  might  have  been  better  exprefled  thus  ; 
Urbem  novam  prifcum  nomen  fervajfe,  qiianquam 
ei,  Jitu  ah  aquis  remoto,  jarn  id  non  cojnpeieret. 
Competeret  is  right,  not  competijjbt :  the  idea  re- 
quires continued  time,  or  the  imperfe6l  tenfe,  not 
the  preterperfe6l,  much  lefs  the  preterphiperfe6t, 
Conveniret  would  be  better  ftill. 

One  flep  more,  and  then  we  are  out  of  the 
mire.  The  following  he  propofes  as  a  piece  of 
faultlefs  Latin,  not  without  his  accuftomed  fneer 
at  Oxonian  Latin. 

*'  Nonne  vult  Paufanias  Melanthum  Andropoinpi  fi- 
*'  Hum  e  Nelei  progenie  primum  fuifle,  qui  in  Attica 
"  fedeni  habi/ijj"it ;  atquc  ideo  eundein  qui  Xanthum 
"  occiJ'ifet:'  Rev.  p.  488. 

In  this  fentence  there  are  no  lefs  than  four 
faults;     two  of  them  rank  barbarifms — primum 
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qui — eundem  qui.     The  two  other  faults  are,  Aa- 
huijfet — occidijjet. 

Firft  then  of  primum  qui.  Any  reader  of  Ci- 
cero, one  would  think,  muft  have  obferved  that 
he  invariably  avoids  this  phrafe,  although  he  has 
a  hundred  occalions  for  ufing  it,  if  it  were  Latin. 
In  the  treatife  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  this  idea  oc- 
curs continually  ;  and  the  phrafe  employed  is  ei- 
ther primus  alone,  or  qui  primus,  or  the  adverb 
primo.   E.  g. 

Cum  caetera  melius,  qiiam  fuperlores,  turn  primus 
intellexit.     c.  viii. 

Hie  primus  inflexlt  orationem,  et  earn  mollem,  tene- 
ramque  reddidit,    c.  ix. 

Sed  turn  fere  Pericles  ....  primus  adhibuit  doftrl- 
nam.    c.  xi. 

Et  eum  primum,  ob  eam  ipfam  caufam  Maximum 
effe  appellatum.    c.  xiv. 

TEfculapius,  qui  primus  vulnus  obligavlfle  dicitur. 
Cic.  De  Nat.  71.  a.  Nizol.  voc.  Primus. 

Peripatetici  primi  ex  omnibus  philofophis  docuerunt. 
Cic.  Fin.  no.  a.    Nizol.  voc.  Primus. 

So  Horace  : 

Tlli  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pe6lus  erat,  qui  fragllem  truci 
Commifit  pelago  ratem 

Primus.  Od.  i.  3. 

Such  a  phrafe  as  primus  fuit  qui  habuit,  would 
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have  grated  in  the  cars  of  any  Roman.  The  rea- 
fon  is  manifeft.  Qui  being  a  relative  refers  pro- 
perly to  a  perj'on  or  th'ni^,  or  a  qualitij  in  the  ab- 
ftraSl,  not  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  nle  a  logical 
term)  to  a  quality  in  concre/o.  ISow primus  is  an  ad- 
je6live  in  the  fuperlative  degree :  but  who  would 
think  of  faying,  pulcherrimus  qui  vcnit  ad  Trojamy 
for  pulcherrimus  eorum  qui  venerunt  f  The  Kela- 
tive  might  refer  to  pulchritudo  in  the  abfl:ra61, 
but  not  to  pulchritudo  implied  in  pulcherrimus. 
The  fame  principle  holds  in  Greek.  There  we 
lay,  eg  TTCurog,  og  xcx,XXicrTog,  not  irocoTog  eg,  TcaX- 
XiCTTog  og. 

The  other  barbarifm  is  eundem  qui ;  which  will 
require  a  little  more  difcuffion,  becaufe  it  appears 
to  derive  more  countenance  from  the  jjractice  of 
good  writers,  and  neither  Voffius  nor  Turfellinus 
feem  aware  of  the  true  principle.  Is  it  liowevcr 
credible,  that  if  this  mode  of  fpeaking  were  cor- 
re6l,  it  fhould  not  be  met  with  ten  times  in  all 
the  purelt  writers?  The  idea  is  fo  common,  and 
enters  inadvertently  into  fo  many  feiitcnces,  that 
we  muft  pin-fue  a  very  different  rule  of  criticifm, 
when  examining  this,  from  what  is  ufuall)  adopted 
when  the  sxenuinenefs  of  a  fino-lc  woixl  is  fuf- 
])e6led.  In  the  prefent  cafe  I  fliould  not  admit 
three  or  four  inftances,  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
Latin  authors,  to  jullify  the  ufe  of  it :  but  the 
fact,  I  believe,  is,  that  in  the  way  here  employed 
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it  does  not  occur  once.  Cicero's  ordinary  way  of 
fpeaking  is,  eum  qui,  is  qui,  when  he  wiflies  ta 
identify  a  perfon  with  fome  fa6l  or  ftory.  Vid. 
Clar.  Orat.  c.  xix.  and  twice  c.  xxi.  c.  xlvii. 

A  thoufand  other  paflages  of  the  fame  fort 
might  be  produced  from  him  and  Livy,  in  which  a 
modern  would  fay  the  fame  wJio.  Vid.  Liv.  xxi.  40. 

On  looking  over  the  examples  in  Gefner  and 
Facciolati,  I  do  not  find  one  which  fupports  the 
Reviewer's  phrafe.  There  are  none  where  qui 
is  ufed  after  idem,  when  idem  means  a  perfon, 
or  fubftance. 

The  reafon  for  this  may  be,  that  is  qui  identi- 
fies an  individual  as  well  as  idem  qui.  If  it  be  he 
at  all,  it  mull  be  the  fame  he :  for  fubftance  does 
not  admit  of  more  and  lefs  ^.  But  when  idem  qui 
is  ufed  with  reference  to  a  quality,  it  denotes  the 
fame  degree,  and  idem  may  generally  be  converted 
into  par. 

And  not  only  does  quality  vary  in  degree  in 
the  fame  thing,  but  the  fame  quality  may  be  in 
different  things.  And  again,  one  thing  may  have 
ihafame  relation  to  many  others.  Hence,  both  in 
denoting  quality  and  relation,  idem  qui  is  a  com- 
mon mode  of  fpeaking. 

^  AoxeT  ?£  -q  sarlcc  [xyj  aTTtosyjcr^ai  to  jU^aAAov  j^  ro  fi-trov  .  .  , 
oJov  £(  ariv  y)  avr-^  ov<rlcc  ocv^punfo;,  ovk  sroci  [j^aXXoy  xa)  YiYto? 
a,v^pu;7rog,  ovts  avrog  kavrS,  sts  arsfog  kraps.  Ariftot.  Categor. 
-TTsei  Ovtrlcci.  'ETnSay^ara.i  ^a  to  u.a.XKov  xa.)  ro  r^rrov  rd  Ttolsc. 
Ibid.  Ttsp]  HoiOtrjTo;. 
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The  examples  in  Voflius  and  Turfellinus  of  idem 
quiy  (o  far  from  oppofing,  really  lupport  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  maintaining. 

Verres  idon  eft,  qui  fult  feinper.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  ap. 
Turfell. 

Here  idem  means  charaSier,  not  perjon.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  : 

Eft  idem  qui  femper  in  republica  fuit.  Cic.  Att. 
ix.  II.    Gefn. 

Nihil  commutantur  anlmo,  et  ildem  abeunt,  qui  ve- 
-nerant.    Cic.  Fin.  iv.  3. 

Peripatetlcis  veftris,  ■  qui  quondam  ildem  crant,  qui 
Academici.    Cic.  Off.  iii.  4. 

If  the  phrafe  is  never  ufed,  as  I  believe  it  never 
is,  of  p  erf  oris  but  in  this  figurative  way,  when  by 
perfon  is  meant  charaBcr  or  quality,  there  can- 
not be  a  ftronger  proof  that  it  is  improj^er  in 
any  other.  For  it  flioidd  be  obferved,  that  ah- 
folute  Jamenefs  or  identity  is  then  predicated: 
which ya me we/i-  is  the  proper  antecedent  to  (pci. 

In  the  New  Tefi^ainent,  what  is  tranflated 
the  fame  iv/io,  is  ieldom,  if  ever,  0  avrog  og.  In 
Luk.  vi.  38.  Tcp  ccvTu  means  qualii/j.  In  J  Cor. 
xii.  6.  0  ocvrog  lignifies  one  ;  and  in  other  places, 
relation.  When  a  reference  is  made  to  0  uvTog, 
it  is  generally  by  a  word  denoting  quality  : 
as, 
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TON  ATTON  kymci  exovrsg  OION  "iders  Iv  Ijao/.     Phil. 
i.  30.    *  Having  the  fame  conflidl  which  ye  favv  in  me.' 

When  the  relative  is  ufed  in  Greek,  the  ante- 
cedent is   not  0  .ifVTog,  but  Srog. 

Another  faiih  in  the  Reviewer's  phrafe  eundem 
qui  is,  that  the  relative  is  not  in  the  fame  cafe 
with  the  anterorl^^nt,  which  it  ought  to  be,  as,  I 
hope,  the  following  analyfis  will  prove.  The  argu- 
ment requires  a  little  ft'^- dy  attention  ;  and  it 
feems  to  ni(^  deferving  of  it. 

When  idem  is  in  the  jiominative  cafe  with  aui 
following  it,  mere  idf^ntity  is  predicated.  Idem  efi 
qui  fecit,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  is  barbarous  : 
idem  eft  quifuit  is  Latin.  The  rules  of  giammar 
may  indeed  require  an  accufative  cafe,  but  iden- 
tity  is  the  idea  that  is  exprefled :  nothing  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  thing  mentioned  but  that  it  is  the 
fame.      Thus, 

Apud  bonos  iidem  funms  qiios  reliquifti.     Cic.  Att. 
i.  13.  Turfellin. 

Here  quos  reliquifli  means  no  more  than  '  qui 
*  fuimus  cum  nos  reliquifli.'    So, 

Eofdem  effe  oratorios  numeros,  qui  funt  poetici.   Cic. 
in  Orat.  c.  Ivi. 

The  variation  of  cafe  does  not  afFe6t  the  meaning 
of  the  propolition:  identity  is  all  that  is  predi- 
cated. 
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But  when  idem  in  any  of  Its  oblique  cafes  is 
followed  by  qui,  the  meaning  of  the  paflage  is,  not 
that  the  thing  which  idem  denoted  is  the  fame 
with  any  thing  elfe,  but  that  it  bears  the  fame 
relation  to  two  other  things.  Now  the  inflexions 
or  cafes  of  nouns  are  expreffive  of  relation.  The 
cafe  of  idein  denotes  the  relation  it  bears  to  one 
of  the  two  things,  and  the  cafe  of  qui  denotes 
the  relation  it  bears  to  the  other.  Hence  the  cafe 
of  idem  and  the  cafe  of  qui  ought  to  be  the  fame, 
otherwife  they  do  not  mark  the  fame  relation. 
And  thus,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
befl  writers  invariably  ufe  the  words.  Eadem  ra- 
tione  qua,  eodem  patio  quo,  eandem  poteftatem 
quam,  eodem  loco  quo,  are  among  the  moft  ordi- 
nary phrafes.  The  laft  phrafe  is  from  Livy,  xlii. 
37-  where  loco  means  ranh,  eflimationy  which  is  a 
quality  or  ahftratl  idea  :  if  it  had  meant  fimply 
place,  ipfo  probably,  and  not  eodem,  would  have 
been  the  word  :   as  in  this  paflage  of  Cicero  ; 

Caftra  paucos  dies  habuimus,  ea  ipfa,  qiue  contra  Da- 
rium  habuerat  apud  KTuni  Alexander.  Ep.  Att.  v.  20. 

There  are  various  ways  indeed  of  expreffing 
the  fame  relation,  and  fometimes  this  happens 
with  idem  qui.  As,  "  Vox  it  i)i  eadem  verba  Con- 
"  All,  quibus  antca  quinquennalia  vota  fufcipi 
*'  folita  crant."  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  Where  the  change, 
of  exprcfiion  is  ealily  accounted  for,  by  the  ufe 
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offufcipi  inftead  of  repeating  the  verb  voveo  :  but 
the  relation  is  not  changed. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  obfervance  of 
the  rule  above  mentioned  juft  occurs  to  me  in 
Livy,  XX vi.  33. 

Caeterorum  omnium  Campanorum  eundem  erga  nos 
animum,  quein  Carthaginienfibus,  fuifle — not  *  qui  Car- 
*  thaginienfibus.' 

And  thus  too  we  may  ufe  all  words  denoting 
relation,  although  they  include  a  perfon  under 
them.  Eodem  rege  quo,  eoclem  duce  quo,  &c. 
But  to  fay  eodem  duce,  qui,  or,  as  this  writer  fays, 
eundem  ejje  qui  occidijjet,  is  againfi:  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  argues  an  ignorance  of  the 
principle  whit^h  governs  this  phrafeology. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion  to  the  Re- 
viewer's Latin.  Both  the  tenfcs  habuijjet  and  oc- 
cidijjet are  wrong.  Haheret  might  do,  as  relating 
to  continued  time ;  but  hahuerit  is  the  more  ufual 
form.  Inftead  of  occidiX^et,  he  fliould  have  faid 
occiderit :  for  occiderit  has  nothing  fubordinate 
to  it,  or  conneded  with  it,  whofe  time  cannot 
begin,  till  the  tim.e  of  occiderit  is  pafi;  ;  luhich  is 
the  proper  tcft  for  the  ufe  of  the  preterplupeifetl 
ful-juncli.ve. 

I  will  produce  an  exacl  parallel,  in  point  of 
tenfes,  from  Cicero. 

Publium  etiam   Scipionem  Naficam  ....   habitum 
N  %  eloquentem 
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cloquentem  aiiint,    illius  qui    facra   acceperk,  filium. 
Clar.  Orat.  c.  xx. 

Which  this  Reviewer  might  have  expreffecl  thus, 

Publium  etiaiii  Scipioncm  Nalicani  fuiflfe  aiunt  qui 
eloquens  habitus  fuiflet,  cjufque  patrem  cundem  elfe, 
qui  facra  accepiflet. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  not  having  one's  Latin 
ft)  le  fpoih  at  Oxford.  His  own  fentence  I  fhall 
beg  leave  to  caft  quite  in  a  new  mould. 

Nonne  vult  Paufanias,  primum  ex  Nelei  nepotibus 
Mclanthum  in  Attica  fedem  habuiffcj  ac  proinde  eum 
effe  qui  Xanthum  occiderit  ? 

When  preparing  to  introduce  the  Deus  Lunus, 
he  clothes  the  Editor  s  remark  in  a  new  Roman 
drefs,  which  he  fancies  is  perfe6lly  in  cojiume. 
^'  Romanis  enim  Graecilque  juxta  ignorantibus 
"  quifnam  dcoruni  efFet  ifte  Menes,  pro  alio  quam 
"  l^wuci,  J'ub  deep  perjojia^  ah  iis  culta,  Strahoni 
"  vix  haberi  potuerit.''''  Stiaboni  vix  haberi,  is 
one  of  tlioie  faults  which  ma)-  grace  the  fourth 
foiiu  at  Eton,  but  feldom,  I  imagine,  rifcs  higher 
in    the   fchool.      What   potuerit  has  to   do  here 

^  Siih  (h'cT  pcrfoaa — This  is  as  bald  a  phrafe  as  he  could  have 
ulcd  ;  and  1  doubt  its  purity.  lie  miglit  have  laid,  ianquam 
]Jca,  tdiu-^'tdvi  facinnia,  fueminca  forma — any  thing  better 
than  '■  Jul^  (ic;e  pcrlbna.'  For  the  {\.x\t\  meaning  of  the  phrafe 
JS;,  under  ibc  ajfinncd  appearance,  or  ebarattcr,  of  a  Goddefs. 

I  will 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  explain.  We  will  however 
fuppofe  it  to  be  potiiit.  And  what  then  ?  "  Is  it 
*'  poffible,  he  exclaims,  that  even  the  preflinen  at 
"  Oxford  fhould  be  ignorant  that  there  was  at 
*'  Rome  a  Deus  Lunus,  as  well  as  a  Dea  Lunaf" 

This  Is  one  of  thofe  fcraps  of  naufeous  pe- 
dantry which  bring  a  reproach  npon  the  ftudy  of 
ancient  learning — exalting  an  infignificant  trifle 
into  an  affair  of  importance — a  folitary  and  ob- 
fcure  fa6l,  of  which  every  one  may  well  be 
ignorant,  into  a  en  fen  o;z  of  found  erudicion.  This 
too  I  fhould  fay,  if  his  mythology  were  corre6l. 
But  the  ignorance  is  as  palpable  as  the  affectation 
is  difgufting.  In  order  to  expofe  it,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  avoid  a  longer  detail  than  the  God  and 
all  his  worfhippers  together  are  worth.  But  fo  it 
is  with  puny  cavils :  they  generally  take  more 
trouble  and  more  time  in  refuting,  than  ftrong 
obje(5lions. 

The  firft  thing  then  that  ftrikes  us  is,  the 
uniform  filcnce  on  the  fubjecl:  of  this  deity  in 
all  popular  compendiums  of  Roman  antiquities. 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  and  other  writers  about  that 
time,  from  whom  we  colle6l  incidentally  moft  of 
what  we  know  refpe(fting  the  Roman  religion, 
never  mention  him.  And  in  fecit  the  earlieft 
writer,  who  fpeaks  of  him  as  connected  with  that 
religion,  isTertullian.  In  his  Apologe liens,  written 
in  the  third  century,  he  boldly  attacks  the  pagan 

fuperfli- 
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fuperftitions  and  follies.  Having  fpoken  of  the  dif- 
graceful  flories  whic^h  die  beft  poets  relate  of  their 
own  deities,  he  proceeds  to  notice  low  and  vulgar 
farceSj  in  which  they  are  expofed  to  the  derifion  of 
the  popidaee.  "  Mcechum  Anubim,  et  niafculum 
"  Lunam,  et  Dianam  flagellatam,  et  Jovis  mortui 
"  teftamentum  recitatum,  et  tu\s  Hercules  fameli- 
"  cos  irrifos."  c,  J  5.  The,  epithets  to  the  other 
deities  are  mcechum,  JI a  gel  la  tarn ,  ?rorfni,fa?nelico-^, 
all  denoting  fomething  abfiird  or  ludicrous;  from 
whence  we  muft  in  reafon  infer  that  the  cpitliet 
mafculus  was  of  the  fame  kind.  If  fo,  c(nild  it 
even  at  that  time  be  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  when  Tertullian  himfelf  produces  it  as 
a  burlcfque  of  their  religion  ? 

There  is  no  arguing  from  the  capricious  manner 
in  which  the  poets  and  artifls  diverfified  the  form, 
the  fex,  and  the  office  of  their  deities.  At  this 
rate^  we  fliall  have  a  Female  Bacchus,  a  l-^enus 
Mafculus,  a  Fortuna  Barbata,  and  every  other 
prepoflerous  abfurdity.  Even  Jupiter  would  hardly 
know  himfelf  in  the  Orphic  verfc, 

And  as,  according  to  Spon,  there  were  many  who 
held  all  the  deities  to  be  of  both  (exes,  fo  the 
philofophers  held  them  to  be  of  none.  Vid.  Spon 
in  Polen.  Supplem.  vol.  iv.  j).  6/8. 

A  little  before  the  time  of  Tertullian  indeed  we 
are  told  by  Spartianus,  that  Caracalla,  when  in  the 
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Eaft,  vifited  Carrae  in  Mefopotamia  for  the  fake  of 
the  God  Lunus,  Luni  Dei  gratia.  Vit.  Caracall. 
p.  87-  foi.  ed.  And  immediately  he  tells  of  a  foolifh 
fuperftition  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians refpedling  this  deity,  in  a  way  that  fhews  he 
thought  him  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Spon  upon  the 
fubjecl.  "  Deus  ifte  Lunus,  feu  Luna,  habitu 
*'  virili  faepe  in  nummis  Grcecorum  exprimitur." 
Polen.  Supplem.  vol.  iv.  p.  678.  But  in  all 
thefe  coins  he  is  reprefented  with  the  Phrygian 
tiara. 

The  difgufting  ftory  of  Elagabalus,  who  afTum- 
ed  that  name  from  the  Syrian  deity  the  Sun,  and 
introduced  his  worfhip  into  Rome,  is  well  known  ; 
but  even  this  (lory  affords  no  foundation  for  a 
Deus  Lunus  at  Rome. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  it  makes  againfi:  it.  The 
new  deity  brought  in  by  him,  to  match  with  the 
Syrian  Elagabalus,  was  a  female  called  Ovoocviu, 
from  Carthage,  the  fame  with  the  Phcenician 
Aftarte  or  Luna;  and,  as  the  foolifli  ftory  goes,  it 
w^as  the  feminine  charaSier  of  this  deity  which 
directed  his  choice  ;  for  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  his  Syrian  God  was  not  pleafed  with  the 
bride  he  had  before  given  him,  Pallas,  becaufe  of 
her  ivarlike  charaSIer.  All  this  trafh  may  be 
feen  in  Herodian,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  Now  the  votive 
tablet  at  Palmyra  exhibits  the  Lunar  Deity  as  a 

male 
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male  in  armour ;  and  if  any  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  data,  it  is  tliat  he  never  found 
his  way  to  Rome.  The  Syrian  worfhip  even  of 
the  Sun  was,  we  know,  expelled  from  Rome,  after 
the  death  of  the  monfi^cr  who  introduced  it.  And 
it  is  worth  remarking,  that  Sperlingius,  in  one  of 
his  letters  publilhed  by  Polenus,  fays,  "  all  the 
'^  Northern  and  Eaftern  nations  worfliipped  the 
"  moon  as  a  male — the  Greeks  and  Romans  only 
**  (with  thofe  nations  who  wifhed  to  imitate 
**  them)  efteemed  that  deity  a  female."  Polen. 
Supplem.  vol.  iv.  p.  294. 

Now  Strabo,  as  Cafaubon  well  obfer\'es%  when 
giving  this  Afiatic  deity  a  Greek  name,  inftead  of 
coining  a  new  word,  l^zXvivog,  prefers  Mr,Vy  which  is 
mafculine,  and  is  properly  expreffive  of  his  cha- 
racter :  and,  as  far  as  appears,  even  the  Latin 
name  LuNtJS  was  not  coined  till  long  after  Strabo's 
time. 

But  fuch  inquiries,  infiiead  of  indicating  a 
clafiical  tafte  and  ardour,  are  pretty  furc  tefts  of 
a  depraved  appetite,  which  is  incapable  of  relifli- 
ing  wholefome  native  flavours,  and  feeks  its  gratifi- 
cation in  every  thing  that  is  fetid  and  difagreeable 
to  an  uncorrupted  palate.  Never  can  I  believe 
this  writer  to  have  imbibed  the  generous  love  of 
ancient  learning.     His  delight  is  not  to  launch 

•  Ad  Spartiani  Caracall,  p.  88.  Ed.  Par.  1630. 
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his  veflel  on  the  broad  current,  and  fpread  his 
fails  to  the  wind  ;  but  to  dabble  in  ibme  muddy 
back-water,  and  fifh  up  with  ignoble  pains  a 
few  filthy  fhreds  and  remnants,  which  might  well 
have  been  allowed  to  periih  where  they  funk,  in 
the  dark  lilent  pool  of  oblivion. 

"  The  feventeen  maps,  with  which  the  feventeen 
*'  books  are  illullrated  and  adorned,  are  faid.  In  the 
*^  preface,  to  have  been  formed  on  the  heft  authorities, 
"  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  geography  of  Strabo. 
"  We  have  examined  only  that  of  the  central  liates  of 
"Greece;  and  in  that  we  find  neither  Erythrse  in 
"  Boeotia,  nor  vEgae,  Hiftisea,  or  Orabiai  in  Euboea — 
"  though  they  are  all  defcribed  as  cities  of  iniportance 
"  in  the  text  of  the  author — are  duly  placed  in  the  map 
"  of  M.  D'Anville — and  the  three  firft,  moreover,  dif- 
"  tinguiflicd  as  independent  ftates  by  their  coins  ftill 
"  extant."     Rev.  p.  ^.p. 

In  this  fmgle  paragraph  there  are  three  falfe 
propolitions,  one  mifreprefentation,  and  one  blun- 
der. The  blunder  is  Onibisc  for  Orobise.  The 
mifreprefentation  is,  that  Hijiicca  in  not  in  the  map. 
Oreus,  which  in  Strabo's  time  was  the  name  of 
Iltiasa,  is  in  the  map  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  he  did  not  know  it,  becaufe  in  D'Anville's 
map  it  is  called  Oreus,  prius  Jftia-a.  As  for  the 
three  falfe  propolitions  a :   Erythrac  in  BcEOtia  had 

*  For  the  two  firft  of  thefc  points  I  liave  again  to  acknow- 
o  ledge 
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710  coinage  of  its  own  :  yE8:ae  in  Euboea  had  none 
of  its  own :  and  the  maps  arc  not  faid  in  the 
Preface  to  have  been  formed  on  the  beft  authori- 
ties. All  that  is  faid  of  them  is,  that  care  ivas 
taken  to  adapt  the  laji  fourteen  to  the  text  of 
Straho  as  dofehj  as  the  three  firfi.  The  adoption 
of  the  name  Oreus  inftead  of  Ifticea  is  one  proof 
of  this. 

Having  now  nearly  difpofed  of  the  long  firing 
oifalfe  aj/ertions,  7nfreprefentatio7is,  and  blunders, 
which  go  to  the  compofilion  of  this  article,  it 
only  remains  to  fay  a  few  words  concerning  tlie 
Edition  itfelf  of  Strabo,  which  has  been  made 
the  vehicle  of  fo  much  coarfe  inventive.  In  the 
account  given  of  it,  the  public  are  as  nnich 
wronged  as  we  are  abufed  :  for  no  view  what- 
ever is  laid  before  them  of  its  nature  or  its  merits. 
Neither  can  I  afford  much  room  for  that  purpofe; 
it  ])cing  my  dti]gn  not  to  vindicate  the  book,  but 
to  vindicate  the  Univerlity  from  fahe  afperfions. 

It  contains,  hov/ever,  collations  of  almoft  all 
the  known  manufcripts,  It  has  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  in  Cafnubon's  edition,  belides  having 
corrc6lcd  numbcrlcfs  typograpliical  errors.  The 
excellence  of  TyrvvhitCs  conjectural  emendations 

ledge  the  aiUfiancc  of  Mr.  Falconer's  letter,  [Gent.  Mag.  Oct. 
1809.]  as  well  a$  m  what  relates  to  Phili])  King  of  Maccdon. 

is 
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is  acknowledged  by  the  Reviewer ;  although  he 
is  ftudioiis  to  deprive  Oxford  of  all  fhare  of  the 
credit.  Even  here  his  evil  genius  of  ignorance 
haunts  him  every  flep  he  trikes.  He  afks,  why 
they  were  not  publifhed  in  one  fmall  fupple- 
mentary  volume.  The  anfwcr  is,  they  have  been 
printed  in  a  fmall  volume^,  as  every  pretender  to 
exa6l  Greek  criticifm  ought  to  know,  twice  al- 
ready :  once  at  London  in  1783,  which  edition 
is  quoted  by  Schweighaeufer  in  his  notes  to 
Polybius,  and  once  by  Harles  in  1788,  from 
which  the  French  tranflators  have  taken  his  con- 
je6lures,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  in  general 
adopted  them  with  acknowledgments  of  their 
ingenuity. 

The  Reviewer  praifes  thefe  emendations  highly, 
and,  out  of  near  two  hundred,  feledts  fix,  as  being 
particularly  ingenious,  and  as  having  been  confirm- 
ed by  manufcripts  collated  fince  his  death.  The 
firft  and  the  lafi:  of  thefe  fix  have  had  no  cor^nnation 
whatever  from  manufcripts  ;  the  firfl;  is  not  fo 
much  a  conjedlure,  as  an  adoption  of  the  fenfe 
given  in  the  old  Latin  tranflation ;  the  third  is 
only  partially  coifirmed :  and  the  fecond  and 
fourth  have  no  pretenfions  to  fuperior  fagacity,  as 
I  will  leave  it  to  any  one  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  to  determine.  How  unaccountable  all 
this !  when,  in  the  imperfect  reading  which  I 
have  myfelf  given  to  the  notes,  I  have  found 
o  2  above 
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above  livelve  very  ingenious  ones  pofitively  confirm- 
ed, as  many  partially  confirmed,  and  atleaft  twenty, 
far  exceeding  thole  fcle^ted  by  him  in  acutenels 
and  ingenuity,  liot  yet  confirmed,  but  bearing 
the  fi:rongert  marks  of  probability  \ 

He  goes  on  to  fay, 
"  Alnioft  the  whole  of  the  Editor's  own  notes  are 
"  liyiorkal  AnA  geographical  connwentdLXics, ;  which  may 
^'  be  of  life  to  the  reader,  in  faving  him  the  trouble  of 
"  reference." 

And  yet  all  this  is  called  alloy,  p.  449.  1.  32. 
Befides,  what  is  meant  hy  favbig  him  the  trouble 
of  reference?  Alany  of  them,  nay,  mofi  of  them, 
will  give  him  the  trouble  of  reference,  if  he  has 
an  inquilitive  turn  :  for  they  point  out  the  paflages 
in  ancient  and  modern  books,  which  tend  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  text,  or  which  contain 
matter  intimately  connetted  with  it.  In  many 
of  them  difputed  points  of  chronology  and  geo- 

>  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  thofe  who  take  an  intereft 
ill  this  department  of  criticifm,  If  I  fpecify  fome  of  thel'e  out  of  a 
much  longer  lill  of  each  kind.  The  hrll  number  denotes  the 
j)age,  the  fecoiid  the  line.  \66,  4.  235,  37.  330,  20.357,  5. 
401,  19.  682,  21.  696,  32.  700,  10.  874,  19,  1054,  17.  1179, 
22.  entirely  confirmed.  287,  10,  j 53,  31.  384,  15.  408,  22,  430, 
5^.  677,43.  686,  I.  690,  31.  799,  35.  partially  confirmed. 
166.  34.  29c,  20.  308,  22.  354,  29.  378,  25.  425,  6.  459,  6. 
493,  14.  602,  8.  732,  7.  733,  10.  with  a  multitude  befides, 
ingenious,  although  not  confirmed, 

graphy 
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graphy  are  difcufled,  and  frequently  explained  by 
diagrams — incidental  elucidations  of  other  authors 
are  given — the  ancient  and  modern  names  ap- 
propriated, often  beyond  what  D'Anville  and  other 
geographers  have  done — the  etymology  of  many 
traced  to  Oriental  words — a  concife  hillory  of 
remarkable  towns  is  given — the  productions^  na- 
tural hiilory,  trade,  population  &c.  are  compared 
with  the  accounts  of  the  bell:  modern  travellers — a 
vail  variety  of  curious  information  is  fcattered 
through  them,  of  a  rambling  and  mifcellaneous 
kind,  but  always  connected  with  the  text — and, 
notwithftanding  the  faulty  Latin,  found  fenfe  and 
conliderable  force  of  reafoning  are  always  percepti- 
ble. 

The  Reviewer  indeed  fays,  that, 

"  In  Htfiory  and  Geography  the  Editor  difplays  the 
"  fame  fort  of  accuracy  as  in  Gramma?- ;"  and  he  fup- 
ports  his  charge  by  one  fpeclmen.  "  Philip  the  fon  of 
"  Demetrius,  and  father  of  Perfeus,  is  called  repeatedly 
"  Philip  the  Second,  though  he  was  the  fourth  regu- 
"  larly  acknowledged  King  of  Macedonia  of  that 
"  name."     Rev.  p,  441. 

This  calumny  has  been  completely  refuted 
by  Mr.  Falconer.  There  is  but  oiie  place  in 
which  the  word  Jccundus  is  applied  to  the  fon  of 
Demetrius:  and  in  that  place  it  poflibly  meant 
not   the  fecond  Philip,  but  the  iie.vt  perfou  who 

de- 
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deftroyed  the  cities  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  after 
the  war  between  Philip  and  tlie  Athenians.  I 
am  myfelf  inclined  to  think  it  a  miftake  of  the 
Editor's :  nor  do  I  fear  that  this  concellion  will 
raife  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  contempt  or 
indignation  agalnfi  the  critic,  who  founds  a 
fweeping  charge  of  hiftorical  inaccuracy  in  the 
whole  two  folio  volumes  upon  this  iingle  miftake. 

Of  him  then  it  is  time  that  we  now  take  a 
long  farewell.  Degraded  as  he  muft  be  in  the 
opinion  of  every  candid  and  liberal  mind,  it  is 
impoilible  he  can  again  find  vent  for  his  malice 
through  any  refpectable  channel.  There  is  a  blot 
in  his  elcutcheon,  which  muft  for  ever  exclude 
him  from  the  lifts  of  honourable  combat :  and  he 
muft  be  fent,  like  fome  uncourteous  and  recreant 
knight,  bereft  of  his  habiliments,  to  atone  for 
his  offence  by  a  life  of  auftere  and  folitary  pe- 
nance. 

Victus  abit,  longcque  ignotis  cxulat  oris, 
Multa  gemens  ignomlniam  plagafque — 

I  cannot  proceed  with  the  paftage,  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  glory  can  be  gained  againft  fuch 
a  combatant,  or  any  pride  felt  at  fuch  a  viclory. 
If  indeed  he  would  qualify  himfelf  for  a  renewal 
of  the  fight,  he  muft  pradlife  many  a  hardy  ad- 
venture in  a  foreign  laud — he  muft,  in  the 
language  of  that  Firlt  of  Critics,  feek  for  diftinc- 
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tion  "  by  harder  fludy  and  a  humbler  mind," 
and  then  perhaps,  after  a  due  probation,  he  may 
be  reckoned  worthy  of  engaging  in  claffical  war- 
fare with  an  EnglilTi  Univei-iity. 

After  all  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
ftrength  of  his  prejudices,  I  ftill  was  furprifed 
that  the  Editor  fhould  permit  this  article  to 
difgrace  his  pages.  The  fcurrUity  of  the  attack 
mull  furely  have  made  him  hefitate.  Its  unfair- 
nefs,  I  fear,  was  no  obftacle  ;  and  its  virulence 
the  chief  recommendation.  But  I  do  believe, 
that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  its  containing 
half  the   ignorance,    or   one    tenth   part  of  the 

falfehood  which  has  been  pointed  out,  he  would 
have  rejected  it  with  difdain.  In  his  own  writ- 
ings (if  I  can  truft  to  rumour,  and  to  that 
feature,    no   unfeemly  one,  which  runs  through 

^  them  all)  I  difcover  a  tone  of  mind  far  fuperior 
to  fuch  bafeuefs — a  vigour  of  intelle61:  indeed, 
which  fhould  make  him  cautious  how  he  meafures 
others  by  his  own  ftandard — and  a  corre61:nefs 
and  dignity  of  moral  fentiment,  which  I  refpedl 
even  in  an  enemy. 
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CHAP.   III. 


Classical  Education — Remarks  on  an  Article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Reiiew,  upon  EdgewortKs 
FrofeJJional  Education. 


iVlUCH  has  been  faid,  and  well  faid,  on  this 
fiibjed; :  but  I  have  not  yet  feen  the  queftion 
argued  exatUy  on  its  right  grounds.  Neither  do 
I  propole  in  the  preient  treatife  to  fupply  all  the 
deficiencies  which  I  Ipeak  of  in  its  advocates,  but 
rather  to  point  out  two  or  three  leading  princi- 
ples, which  have  not  been  made  fufhciently  pro- 
minent in  thefe  difcuffions,  if  they  have  been  no- 
ticed at  all. 

Some,  who  difpute  the  utility  of  Claffical 
learning,  have  joined  ifihe  on  this  ground:  What 
remuneration  does  a  boy  receive  for  the  time  and 
money  expended  in  this  purfuit  ?  For  wliat  em- 
ployment does  it  fit  him  ?  or  how  does  it  enable 
him  to  improve  his  fortunes? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  object  of  Claffical 
education  is  not  to  fit  him  for  any  J'pccijic  em- 
ployment, or  to  incrcafe  his  fortune.  Such,  I  ad- 
mit, is  the  object  of  moft  parents  when  educating 
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their  children ;  but  it  is  an  obje6l  not  only  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  true  philofophy  or  enlight- 
ened policy,  but  even  frequently  at  variance  with 
it.  The  peculiar  intereft  of  the  individual  is  not 
always  the  fame,  is  feldom  precifely  the  fame, 
with  the  intereft  of  the  public.  And  he  who 
ferves  the  one  moll  faithfully,  always  forgets,  and 
often  injures,  the  other.  The  true  principles  of 
educating  a  gentleman  cannot  be  better  fketched 
than  they  are  by  Locke,  although  his  language 
already  founds  rather  quaintly. 

"  The  great  work  of  a  Governor  is  to  fafhion 
"  the  carriage  and  form  the  mind ;  to  fettle  in 
*'  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of 
"  virtue  and  wifdom  ;  to  give  him,  by  little  and 
"  little,  a  view  of  mankind ;  and  work  him  into  a 
"  love  and  imitation  of  what  is  excellent  and 
"  praife-worthy  ;  and,  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
"  to  give  him  vigour,  a6tivity,  and  indufiry.  The 
'^  fiiudies  which  he  fets  him  upon  are  but,  as  it 
"  were,  the  exercife  of  his  faculties,  and  employ- 
'^  ment  of  his  time,  to  keep  him  from  fauntering 
"  and  idlenefs,  to  teach  him  application,  and  ac- 
"  cuflom  him  to  take  pains,  and  to  give  him 
"  fome  little  tafte  of  what  his  own  induftry  muft 
*^  perfect.  For  who  experts  that,  under  a  tutor, 
"  a  young  gentleman  fhould  be  an  accomplifhed 
*'  critic,  orator,  or  logician  ;  go  to  the  bottom  of 
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'^  mctaphyiics,  natural  philofophy,  or  mathema- 
"  tics  ;  or  be  a  mailer  in  hiflory  or  chronology  ? 
"  Though  fomething  of  each  of  tlicfe  is  to  be 
"  taught  him :  but  it  is  only  to  open  the  door, 
"  that  he  may  look  in,  and,  as  it  were,  begin  an 
"  acquaintance,  but  not  to  dwell  there."  Vol.  iii. 
p.  39. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Locke,  like 
moft  other  writers  on  education,  occafionally  con- 
founds two  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fe6lly  diftincSl,  viz.  that  mode  of  education  which 
would  be  moft  beneficial,  as  a  fyftem,  to  fociety 
at  large,  with  that  which  would  contribute  moft 
to  the  advantage  and  profperity  of  an  individual. 
Thefe  things  are  often  at  variance  with  each 
other.  The  former  is  that  alone  which  deferves 
the  attention  of  a  philofopher  ;  the  latter  is  nar- 
row, felfifh,  and  mercenary.  It  is  this  laft  indeed, 
on  which  the  w^orld  are  moft  eager  to  inform 
themfelves  :  but  the  perfons  who  inftrucl  them, 
however  they  may  defer ve  the  thanks  and  efteem 
of  thofe  whom  they  benefit,  do  no  fervice  to  man- 
kind. There  are  but  fo  many  good  places  in  the 
theatre  of  life  ;  and  he  who  puts  us  in  the  way 
of  procuring  one  of  them,  does  to  u.s  indeed  a 
great  favour,  but  none  to  the  whole  aftembly. 

It  is  again  fometimes  afked,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  what  is  the  utility  of  thefe  ftudies  ?  and 
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utility  Is  vauntingly  pronounced  to  be  the  fole 
ftandard,  by  which  all  fyflems  of  education  niuft 
be  tried. 

If  in  our  turn  we  were  to  afk  what  utility  is, 
Ave  fhould,  I  believe,  have  many  anfwers  not 
quite  confiflent  with  each  other.  And  the  beft 
of  them  perhaps  would  only  give  us  other  words 
equally  loofe  and  indefinite ;  fuch  as  ivifer,  bettevy 
happier;  none  of  which  can  ferve  to  untie  a 
knotty  queftion,  and  all  of  which  lead  us  into 
a  wider  field  of  doubt  and  enquiry,  than  the  fub- 
je6l  which  originally  produced  them.  Before  I 
attempt  to  fhew  what  the  utility  of  Claffical 
learning  is,  in  my  own  fenfe  of  the  word,  let  it 
be  permitted  me  to  explain  what  it  is  not ;  and 
to  take  up  the  enquiry  a  little  farther  back  than 
writers  on  this  fubje6l  commonly  go. 

It  is  an  undifputed  maxim  in  political  eco- 
nomy, that  the  feparation  of  profeffions,  and  the 
divilion  of  labour,  tend  to  the  perfection  of  every 
art — to  the  wealth  of  nations — to  the  general 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  community.  This 
principle  of  divifion  is  in  fome  inftances  purfued 
fo  far,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  people,  to  whofe 
notice  it  is  for  the  firft  time  pointed  out.  There 
is  no  faying  to  what  extent  it  may  not  be  car- 
ried ;  and  the  more  the  powers  of  each  indivi- 
dual are  concentrated  in  one  employment,  the 
greater  fkill  and  quicknefs  will  he  naturally  dif- 
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play  in  performing  it.  But  while  he  thus  con- 
tributes more  effedlually  to  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth,  he  becomes  himfelf  more  and 
more  degraded  as  a  rational  being.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  fphere  of  action  is  narrowed,  his 
mental  powers  and  habits  become  contracted; 
and  he  refembles  a  fubordinate  part  of  fome 
powerful  machinery,  ufeful  in  its  place,  but 
infignificant  and  worthlefs  out  of  it. 

So  fenfible  is  the  great  and  enlightened  Adam 
Smith  of  the  force  of  this  obje6lion,  that  he  en- 
deavours to  meet  it  by  fuggefting,  that  the  means 
of  intelle6lual  improvement  multiply  rapidly  with 
the  increafing  wealth  of  fociety ;  that  the  facility 
therefore  of  acquiring  thefe  means  may  increafe  in 
the  fame  ratio  with  the  injurious  tendency  of  that 
iyftem  we  have  been  ju ft  confidering;  and  thus 
counteract  or  compenfate  all  its  evil.  An  anfwer, 
which  affords  a  much  ftronger  proof  of  the  can- 
dour of  the  philofopher,  than  it  is  a  fatisfaClory 
defence  of  his  fyflem  againft  the  fuppofedobjeClion. 
The  evil  of  that  fyflem  is  certain,  and  almofl  de- 
monftrable ;  the  remedy  fuggefted  is  doubtful,  and 
even  conjectural.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
alter  the  fliape  of  the  whole  queftion,  and  remove 
at  once  the  ground-work  of  the  objection,  by 
guarding  his  theory  againft  that  extreme  in  which 
it  takes  its  rife. 

U  indeed  national  wealth  were  the  fole  objeCt 
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of  national  inftitutions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  method  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Smith, 
being  the  furell:  means  of  attaining  that  end, 
would  be  the  great  leading  principle  of  political 
philofophy.  In  his  own  work  it  is  the  great  and 
fole  end  of  his  enquiry :  and  no  one  can  blame 
him  for  confining  himfelf  to  that  tingle  confi- 
deration.  His  undertaking  required  no  more, 
and  he  has  performed  his  part  well.  But,  in 
truth,  national  wealth  is  not  the  ultimatum  of 
human  fociety  ;  and  although  we  muft  forbear 
entering  on  the  boundlefs  enquiry,  what  is  the  chief 
good,  yet  all  reflecting  minds  will  admit  that  it  is 
not  wealth.  If  it  be  neceflary,  as  it  is  beyond 
all  queftion  neceflary,  that  fociety  fliould  be  fplit 
into  divilions  and  fubdivifions,  in  order  that  its 
feveral  duties  may  be  well  performed,  yet  we  muft 
be  careful  not  to  yield  up  ourfelves  wholly  and 
excluflyely  to  the  guidance  of  this  lyftem  :  we 
mufl:  obferve  what  its  evils  are,  and  we  fhould 
modify  and  refl:rain  it,  by  bringing  into  a6lion 
other  principles,  which  may  ferve  as  a  check  and 
counterpoife  to  the  main  force. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  in  all  moral  and  po- 
litical reafoning  is  an  ex'ceflive  and  immoderate 
application  of  one  principle,  to  the  excluflon  of 
others,  with  which  it  ought  in  reafon  to  be  com- 
bined ;  and  whofe  relative  force  fliould  always  vary 
with  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe. 

There 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  art  is  im- 
proved by  confining  the  profeffor  of  it  to  that 
lingle  ftudy.  There  are  emergencies,  which  call 
for  his  whole  mind  and  faculties  to  be  ablorbed  in 
it,  which  require  him  to  forget  every  other  rela- 
tion of  life,  however  facred  or  natural,  except 
that  artificial  one  in  which  he  is  then  placed. 
Times  will  occur  when  a  Surgeon  or  a  General 
mufi:  difmifs  the  common  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  in  order  to  do  his  tafk  well,  muft  look 
upon  himlelf  as  engaged  in  working  out  one 
problem,  and  upon  all  around  him  as  inftruments 
fubfervient  merely  to  the  acquifition  of  fome  one 
diftindl  purpofe,  without  regard  to  their  bearings 
on  any  thing  befides. 

But  although  the  Art  itfelf  is  advanced,  by 
this  concentration  of  mind  in  its  fervice,  the 
individual  who  is  confined  to  it  o-oes  back.    The 
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advantage  of  the  community  is  nearly  in  an 
inverfe  ratio  with  his  own.  Reafbn  and  com- 
mon fenfe  require  that  neitlier  objecf  fliould 
be  exclufively  regarded.  And  if,  as  in  the  cafes 
above  mentioned,  an  entire  facrifice  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  demanded,  in  all  other  cafes  that  facri- 
fice can  be  required  only  in  proportion  as  they 
approximate  to  this  extreme.  And  thus  a  wide 
fpace  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  individual, 
where  the  claims  of  the  community  are  either 
not  prefling,  or  are  wholly  lilent. 

Of 
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Of  courfe  it  will  be  underftood,  that  in  this 
ftatement  I  confider  the  intelledlual  enjoyment 
of  the  individual  merely,  when  fpeaking  of  his 
advantage^  and  that  I  do  not  lofe  fight  of  that 
enjoyment,  which  even  the  mofl  confined  exer- 
cile  of  the  intellect  imparts :  I  confider  it  as 
abridged  only  in  proportion  to  the  contracted 
fphere  of  a6lion  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  move. 

Indeed,  when  the  emergency  is  pafl,  fociety 
itfelf  requires  fome  other  contribution  from  each 
individual,  befides  the  particular  duties  of  his 
profeffion.  And  if  no  fuch  liberal  intcrcourfe  be 
eflabliilied,  it  is  the  common  failing  of  human 
nature,  to  be  engroffed  with  petty  views  and  in- 
terefts,  to  under-rate  the  importance  of  all  in 
which  we  are  not  concerned,  to  carry  our  partial 
notions  into  cafes  where  they  are  inapplicable,  to 
ad:,  in  fhort,  as  fo  many  unconnedled  units,  dis- 
placing and  repelling  one  another. 

In  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  found  that 
common  link,  which,  among  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling departments  of  life,  unites  the  jarring  fe6ls 
and  fubdiviiions  in  one  intereft,  which  fupplies 
common  topics,  and  kindles  common  feelings,  un- 
mixed with  thofe  narrow  prejudices  with  which 
all  profeffions  are  more  or  lefs  infe61ed.  The 
knowledge  too,  which  is  thus  acquired,  expands 
and  enlarges  the  mind,  excites  its  faculties,  and 
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calls  thofe  limbs  and  mufcles  into  freer  exercife, 
which,  by  too  conftant  ufe  in  one  direclion,  not 
only  acquire  an  illiberal  air,  but  are  apt  alfo  to 
lofe  fomewhat  of  their  native  play  and  energy. 
And  thus,  without  directly  qualifying  a  man  for 
any  of  the  employments  of  life,  it  enriches  and 
ennobles  all.  Without  teaching  him  the  peculiar 
bufinefs  of  any  one  office  or  calling,  it  enables 
him  to  a6l  his  part  in  each  of  them  with  better 
grace  and  more  elevated  carriage ;  and,  if  happily 
planned  and  conducted,  is  a  main  ingredient  in 
that  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  ^^  to  perform  juftly,  flcilfully,  and  magna- 
"  nimoufly,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
"  lie,  of  peace  and  war." 

Thus  far  then  we  have  confidered  the  utility 
of  thofe  liberal  purfuits,  which  in  a  refined  fiate 
of  fociety  engage  the  attention  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, and  which,  by  common  confent,  impart  a 
dignity  to  the  feveral  profeffions  of  life,  and  to 
mercantile  adventure. 

It  flill  remains  to  prove,  that  what  is  called 
Clajfical  literature  anfwers  this  purpofe  mofl  ef- 
fe6lually. 

And  here,  if  the  queftion  Is  to  be  compen- 
dioufly  treated,  it  muft  be  allowed  me  to  take 
for  granted  many  points,  which  a  captious  adver- 
fary  might  difpute,  but  which  the  authority  of 
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the  greateft  names,  and  the  general  experience  of 
educated  men  concur  in  eflabHfhing.  That  the 
relics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  contain 
fome  of  the  choiceft  fruits  of  human  (genius  ;  that 
the  poets,  the  hiftorians,  the  orators,  and  the  phi^ 
lofophers,  of  Greece  efpecially,  have  each  in  their 
feveral  lines  brought  home,  and  laid  at  our  feet, 
the  richeft  treafures  of  invention  ;  that  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  early  times  prefents  us  with  a  view  of 
things  "  nobly  done  and  worthily  fpoken  ;"  that 
the  mind  and  fpirit  which  breathed  then,  lives 
ftill,  and  will  for  ever  live  in  the  writings  which 
remain  to  us ;  that,  according  as  tafle,  and  ge- 
nius, and  learning,  have  been  valued  among  men, 
thofe  precious  remains  have  been  held  ftill 
dearer  and  more  facred ;  are  all  pofitions  which 
it  is  better  to  aflume  as  indifputable,  than  to 
embarrafs  the  prefent  argument  with  any  new 
attempt  to  prove  them. 

Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  fay  much  in  order  to 
lilence  the  feeble  and  querulous  cry,  that  all  the 
good  which  thofe  works  contain  may  be  had 
through  the  medium  of  tranjlation.  To  demon- 
ftrate,  indeed,  how,  from  the  very  nature  of  lan- 
guage, tranflation  cannot  adequately  perform  this 
office,  would  require  an  extended  argument.  I 
would  rather  appeal  to  the  refle6tion  and  expe- 
rience of  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
more  than   one  language,  whether   he  has   not 
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often  felt  a  tranflated  thought,  even  when  bed 
executed,  to  be  rather  a  cold  inanimate  buft,  than 
a  living  counterpart  of  the  original :  whether  he 
has  not  been  affe6led  by  fentiments  or  defcrip- 
tions  in  one  language,  in  a  degree  which  no 
power  or  fkill  can  equal  in  another.  Even  the 
rudell  languages  have  in  fome  words  and  phrafes, 
or  fome  peculiarity  of  conflru6lion,  their  cha- 
ra6leriflic  advantage  ;  and  the  more  copious  and 
perfect  a  language  is,  the  more  mufi:  thefe  advan- 
tages be  multiplied.  A  bare  chronicle  of  fa^ts 
indeed,  or  a  rigid  demonftration  in  fcience,  may 
perhaps  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other 
without  lofs  or  injury.  For  where  the  ideas  are 
few,  fimple,  and  determinate,  they  readily  find  in 
all  languages  an  adequate  expreffion.  But  how 
{hall  the  infpirations  of  genius  and  fancy  be 
packed  up,  lettered,  and  configned  over,  from 
hand  to  hand,  in  this  literary  traffic }  How  fliall 
even  the  ordinary  phrafcology  of  moral  reafoning, 
of  fentiment,  of  opinion,  preferve  its  native  co- 
louring, and  cxacl  features  ?  How  fhalj  the  lan- 
guage of  varied  paffion,  of  tender  feeling,  of  glow- 
ing defcription,  find,  in  the  diftant  region  to  which 
it  is  tranfported,  the  prccife  meafure  of  its  value  } 
How,  after  this  change  of  place  and  manners, 
where  all  is  fo  new  and  fo  different,  how  fliall  it 
fuit  itfelf  with  the  commodities  adapted  to  its 
former  wants  and  habits  ?    Mere  fubfiflence,  it  is 
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true,  the  bread  of  life  may  be  obtained  every  where. 
The  great  truths  of  rehgion,  the  bare  theorems 
of  fcience,  whatever  is  addrefled  to  the  under- 
ftanding  flridlly,  may  perhaps  pafs  unimpaired. 
But  all  that  conftitutes  the  grace,  the  beauty,  the 
charm,  the  dignity  of  compolition,  all  that  tends 
to  awaken  the  fancy,  or  to  affect  the  heart,  like 
the  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  fubftances,  is 
lofl  during  the  experiment ;  or  if  thefe  qualities 
be  partially  retained,  they  are  in  a  manner  the 
invention  of  the  tranflator;  and  ferve  rather  to 
tell  us,  that  the  original  was  excellent,  than  to 
prefent  us  with  a  view  of  that  excellence  itfelf. 

The  writer  of  an    Article  in   the  Edinburgh 
Review,    on    "  Edgeworth's   Profeffional    Educa- 
"  tion,"  whofe  petulant  farcafms  alternately  pro- 
voke our  fpleen  and  our  laughter,  endeavours  to 
convince  the  world,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantage of  Claffical  learning,    the  afcendancy  it 
has  acquired  in  Englifh  Education  is  prepofterous, 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  in  EngliHi  Schools, 
and  Univerlities,  utterly  abfurd.    I  confels  it  was 
the  reading  of  that  article,  which  drew  forth  the 
prefent    remarks,  and   I  had   deiigned    a   formal 
difcufiion  of  the  falfe   opinions  and    accufations 
contained  in  it.    The  bulk  of  this  volume,  how- 
ever, fvvellmg  imperceptibly  far  beyond   my  firfl 
intention,  induces  me  to  contract  the  plan ;  and 
the  truly  meagre  and  fiimfy  texture  of  the  article 

a  2  itfelf 
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itfelf  is  hardly  deferving  of  any  folid  criticifm. 
There  is  a  fprightlinefs,  however,  and  vivacity, 
which  takes  with  the  world  at  firft  reading,  and 
raifes  a  tranfient  admiration,  which  perhaps  was 
the  fole  ambition  of  the  writer  :  for,  upon  com- 
paring one  page  with  another,  he  feems  wholly 
regardlefs  of  the  dull  virtue  of  confiftency,  and, 
like  fome  popular  divines,  thinks  only  how  he 
may  keep  up  the  requifite  fmartnefs  for  his  fif- 
teen minutes  to  amufe  his  audience. 

He  may  think  it  injuftice  to  comprefs  his  airy 
fatire;  but  there  is  really  not  time  for  quoting 
him  always  in  his  own  words.  I  could  wifh  the 
reader  of  this  chapter  firfl  to  give  an  attentive 
perufal  to  the  Reviewer,  while  I  endeavour  to 
exhibit  his  impeachment  in  diftincl  charges. 

Jfl.  That  Claffical  learning  forms  the  fole 
bufinefs  of  EndiHi  Education. 

■Zdly.  That  hence  the  tafte  and  imagination 
only  of  the  ftudent  are  cultivated. 

3dly.  That  the  inftruclion  of  public  fchools 
and  univerfities,  even  in  ClafTical  literature,  is  of 
a  limited  and  miftaken  kind. 

4thly.  That  in  Oxford  particularly,  every 
manly  exercife  of  the  reafoning  powers  is  dif- 
couraged. 

The  firfl:  charge,  befides  being  fpun  and  twifted 

into  the  materials  of  every  page,  is  alfo  diftinelly 

laid  before  us  in  the  following  terms. 

"  A  young 
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"  A  young  Engllfhman  goes  to  fchool  at  fix  or  feven 
'*  years  old :  and  he  remains  in  a  courle  of  education 
"  till  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  all 
"  that  time,  his  fole  and  exclufive  occupation  is  learning 
"  Latin  and  Greek."     No.  29.  p.  45. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  phrafe  learning 
Latin  and  Greek  is  ufed,  one  might  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Grammar  and  the  Lexicon  were 
the  fole  companions  of  the  Student ;  that  Latin 
and  Greek  were  a  fort  of  black  art,  fomething 
wholly  unconne6led  with  the  fyllem  of  nature 
and  of  human  affairs ;  that  the  languages  were 
learnt  for  the  fake  of  the  found  or  form  of  the 
letters,  not  for  the  ftores  of  tafte  and  knowledge 
which  they  contiiin.  What  clfe  is  the  Reviewer's 
notion  of  learning  Greek  ?  Can  we  be  faid  to 
learn  Greek,  without  making  ourfelves  acquainted 
with  tlie  authors  who  wrote  in  Greek  ?  A  modern 
language  may  perhaps  be  learned  without  much 
of  its  literature:  but  how  is  it  poflible  to  feparate 
the  ftudy  of  an  ancient  language  from  the  Itudy 
of  thofe  works  in  which  it  has  been  prclervcd  ?  Of 
all  known  languages,  the  Greek  perhaps  is  the 
moft  copious  and  extenfive ;  and  no  one  can 
pretend  to  call  himfelf  a  mafter  of  it,  \vho  has 
not  Itudied  the  feveral  claffes  of  authors  in  which 
its  compafs  and  variety  is  difplayed.  The  language 
of  Arillotle  is  as  different  from  tiiat  of  Homer, 

Sophocles, 
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Sophocles,  or  Pindar,  as  thefe  again  are  from 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  or  Demoftlicnes.  It  would 
he  ufelcfs  to  purfue  the  topic  through  all  its 
branches.  Thole  who  are  acquainted  with  the  lub- 
je6l  will  admit  the  llatcment  as  foon  as  it  is  made  : 
and  thofe  who  are  not,  will  hardly,  I  prefume, 
apply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  information 
about  the  Claffics. 

How  idle  then,  how  perfe6lly  fenfelels,  all  this 
declamation  about  Latin  and  Greek  !  unlefs  the 
ftudy  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  Milton,  of  Addifon, 
and  all  our  greateft  moralifts,  hiftorians,  and  poets, 
be  rightly  called  learning  Englijh.  "What  is  to 
hinder  the  ftudent  from  deriving  all  the  benefit 
which  the  reading  of  valuable  authors  is  fuppofed 
to  impart  ?  or  rather,  if  thefe  works  are  fludied,  how 
can  he  avoid  deriving  it  ? 

Yet  even  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  author  of  the 
book  which  gives  occafion  to  the  Review,  (al- 
though a  writer  not  of  the  fame  empty  clafs  with 
the  Reviewer,  but  one  who  to  great  ingenuity 
and  vivacity  adds  much  good  fenfe,  and  gives 
many  proofs  of  a  good  heart,)  even  he  is  weak 
enough  to  fay,  '^  that  young  men  intended  for 
"  Clergymen  fliould  not  go  to  any  Univerfity, 
*'  till  they  are  thoroughly  mafitrs  of  the  learned 
"  languages,  particularly  of  Greek T  p.  QS.  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  fo  intelligent  a 
writer   could    mean   by   this   pafTage.      The   ab- 

furdity 
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furdity  of  teaching  Greek,  without  teaching  the 
beft  authors  who  have  written  In  that  language, 
appears  to  me  fo  ftriking,  that  no  words  can 
make  it  more  evident ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  thele 
authors  can  be  thoroughly  Jiudied  before  a  young 
man  goes  to  the  Unlverlityj  or  even  during  the 
whole  time  he  flays  there,  Is  equally  agalnft  reafon 
and  common  fenfe. 

The  firfl  charge  then  of  this  Reviewer,  as  far 
as  It  implies  a  ftudy  of  language  merely,  is  already 
anfwered.  For  a  contradi6lion  of  the  alTertlon 
itfelf,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  fatisfa(?i:ory,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Chapter  on  The  Courfe  of 
Studies  purfued  at  Oxford. 

The  fecond  charge  alfo  requires  no  feparate 
notice.  If  the  Poets  alone  were  fele(5led  by  us 
out  of  the  great  mafs  of  ancient  learning,  fome 
ground  might  appear  to  exift  for  this  complaint. 
But  the  fa6l  is  far  otherwife:  and  facts  are  ftub- 
born  things. 

The  third  charge  is  worked  up  with  all  the 
fmlrking  pleafantry  and  pert  playfulnefs  peculiar 
to  a  certain  fchool,  whether  confiding  of  Divines, 
or  Le6lurers,  or  Letter- writers,  or  Reviewers, 
whofe  main  obje6l  feems  to  be,  to  have  their 
laugh  out,  whatever  truth  or  juftice  or  decency 
or  right  reafon  may  fay  to  the  contrary.  And 
perhaps  the  wifefl  way  is  to  let  them  have  their 
laugh  out.      It  is  a  miferable  ambition,  and  its 

fuccefs 
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fuccefs  need  not  be  envied  ;  provided  the  w^orld 
are  difpofed  to  liden  afterwards  to  plain  fenfe  and 
unvarnifhed  truth.  The  whole  lyliem  is  ridiculed, 
by  which  the  Claiiics  are  ufually  taught.  It  is 
not  merely  intinuated,  but  aflerted,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  minute  points  of  Grammar  and  the 
mechanifm  of  Latin  verfe  are  deemed  the  higheft 
accomplifhments  of  a  Scholar — and  that  *'  his  ob- 
"  je6t  is  not  to  reafon,  to  imagine,  and  to  invent ; 
"  but  to  conjugate,  decline,  and  derive." 

"  The  great  fyftem  of  fa(Sls  with  which  he  is  moft 
"  perfectly  acquainted,  are  the  intrigues  of  the  Heathen 
"  Gods :  with  whom  Pan  flept  ? — with  whom  Jupiter  ? — 
"  whom  Apollo  ravifhed  ?  Thefe  facts  the  Englifli  youth 
"  get  by  heart  the  moment  they  quit  the  nurfery ;  and 
"are  moft  feduloufly  and  induftrioiifly  inftru6ted  in 
"  them  till  the  beft  and  moft  aftive  part  of  life  is  pafled 
"  away."    Rev.  p.  45. 

I  have  copied  the  very  words  of  this  filthy 
ribaldry,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of 
the  pure  virtuous  indignation  which  glowed  in 
the  breaft  of  the  fatirift  who  wrote  it.  The  de- 
fcription  is  applied  to  the  whole  courfe  of  Englifh 
Education,  even  to  the  advanced  period  of  twenty- 
four.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  fuch  an 
adverfary  is  to  be  treated.  To  contradict  him 
flatly,  might  be  thought  unmannerly ;  and  yet 
that  is  the  only  treatment  he  properly  defert'es, 

who 
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who  with  wanton  levity  perverts  the  truth.  If  the 
pallage  had  occurred  in  a  farce,  or  burlefque  co- 
medy, we  fhould  forgive  the  falfehood  for  the  fake 
of  the  humour  ;  and  becaufe  the  writer  himfelf 
does  not  expe6l  to  be  beheved.  But  this  we  are 
told  by  a  perfon  who  afFe6ls  in  other  paflages  the 
grave  cenfor  and  indignant  moralift,  and  who  with 
a  magifterial  air,  forfooth,  after  his  play  is  over, 
vouchfafes  his  ferious  advice  on  the  fubje6l  of 
Education.  As  to  the  childifh  prattle  which 
follows,  about  "  the  ^olic  Reduplication,"  "  Syl- 
"  burgius  his  method  of  arranging  defe6lives 
"  in  ct)  and  f>ci"  "  the  reftoration  of  a  dative  cafe, 
"  which  Cranzius  had  pafled  over,"  which  he 
fays  are  the  higheft  feats  of  glory  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  a  young  Englifhman,  the  whole  is  a  tilTue 
of  ignorance  and  nonfenfe,  of  which  a  man  of 
liberal  education  fhould  be  afliamed. 

The  entire  paflage  is  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  ^ :  it  is  hardly  deferving  even  of  that 

=•  "  The  diftingulfhing  abftraft  term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar, 
"  is  referved  for  him  who  writes  on  the  ^Eolic  reduplication, 
"  and  is  familiar  with  Sylburgius  his  method  of  arranging 
"  defetlives  in  w  and  [u.  The  pifture  which  a  young  Englifh- 
"■  man,  addicted  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  draws  — his  beau 
♦'  ideal  of  human  nature — his  top  and  confummation  of  man's 
"  powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  object 
"  is  not  to  reafon,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent;  but  to  conjugate, 
"  decline,  and  derive.  The  Jltuaiions  of  imaginary  glory  which 
"  he  draws  for  himfelf,  are  the  deUffion  of  an  Anapaefl  in  the 
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notice :  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear  the  ground 
of  thefe  light  bufh-fighters,  before  we  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  beat 
up  his  clofe  quarters. 

Firft  then  of  "  him  who  writes  on  the  jEolic 
"  Reduplication."  No  man  ever  wrote  on  it;  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  The  Do- 
rians are  faid  to  have  been  fond  of  forming  verbs  in 
f4,i  out  of  verbs  in  co,  which  procefs  was  ufually  com- 
pleted by  prefixing  the  reduplication :  as  ^eco,  ^rifjn, 
rt^yif/,i ;  and  this  mutation  of  verbs,  but  not  the  re- 
duplication con fequent  upon  it,  maybe  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  their  Diale6l ;  which  dialedt  is  fome- 
times  confounded  with  the  ^olic ;  and  indeed  by 
Maittaire  they  are  treated  as  one.  But  there  is 
no  peculiar  ^olic  or  Doric  reduplication  ^.  There 

"wrong  place,  or  the  reftoration  of  a  dative  cafcj  which 
"  Cranzius  had  paffed  over,  and  the  never  dying  Ernefti  failed 
"  to  obferve.''     Edin,  Rev.  No.  29.  p.  46. 

^  1  cannot  avoid  fubjoining  a  note  upon  this  ^olic  Re- 
duplication, which  may  contain  fome  matter  interclling  to  a 
few  of  niy  readers,  and  which  will  prove  to  all  of  them  the 
ignorance  of  this  Reviewer  upon  a  fubjeft,  with  which  he 
aft'efts  to  be  quite  familiar. 

So  far  from  pra6tifing  reduplication,  it  was  common  with  the 
TEolians  as  well  as  the  lonians  even  to  rcjc£t  the  augyncnt, 
"  Nam  iEolcs,  ab  eo  quud  eft  p/alvsiv,  non  apponunt  in- 
"  crcmenta  praeteritis,  fed  dicunt  yji-^ovT  Seal,  de  Cauf. 
Lino-.  Lat.  c,  52.  It  is  generally  faid  that  the  Latin  language 
is  delceiided  f-'om  the  RLoXia  Greek.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  Heyne,  after  Fofler  and  Burgefs,  [Excurf,  II.  ad  II.  19.] 

that 
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is  an  Ionic  reduplication,  by  e  inflead  of  /,  which 
was  perhaps  what  the  Reviewer  meant,  if  he 
meant  any  thing.  [Vid.  Euflath.  ad  OdyfT.  x.  p. 
1654.  29.  et  ibid.  32.]  There  was  alfo  an  Attic 
reduplication,  much  pra6lifed  by  the  Poets,  as 
BpmiKo.  from  hit^u,  and  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  as 
oikuXvi^i  from  aXyjiJLi ;  and  the  Poets  were  apt  to 
extend  the  reduplication  of  the  preterperfe6l  to 
other  tenfes.  [Vid.  Clenard.  ed.  Sylb.  144.  10.  et 
103.  43.]     Clenardus  mentions  alfo  a  Boeotic  re- 


that  the  diftinftion  of  dialefts  did  not  then  fubfift  :  and  that 
in  later  times,  when  learned  men  were  led  to  inveftigate  thefe 
matters,  they  found  a  greater  affinity  between  the  Latin  and 
iEolic  than  between  the  Latin  and  any  other  dialeft,  only 
becaufe  the  7Eolians  retained  moft  of  the  ancient  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  fays  Heyne,  that  the  only  documents 
from  whence  Grammarians  deduce  their  canons  of  ^olifm, 
are  the  fragments  of  Lyric  poets,  and  he  feems  to  approve  of 
Maittaire's  method,  who  merges  that  dialeft  in  the  Doric. 

There  is  a  palfage  in  a  fcarce  book,  Hortus  Adojiidts,  p.  49  ; 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Sicilians  were  fond  of  forming 
new  verbs  out  of  the  preterperfeft  tenfe,  as  Ttiii'j'.riy.M  from 
'jtcTT'jlr^y.x,  y.zY.y.y^yj:  from  ■A.kv.Xrp^m.  Now  the  Sicilian  was  a 
fubdivifion  of  the  Doric.  It  was  a  fpecies  prevailing  in  the 
Fe^'ponncfiau  colonies,  which  v/ent  chiefly  weftward,  as  the 
iEolian  did  In  the  earlier  colonies  of  Afia.  They  have  many 
points  171  common^  but  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Sicilian  is 
oppofite  to  the  iEulian. 

After  all,  1  believe  the  origin  of  the  Reviewer's  blunder  is 
to  be  found  In  page  66.  of  the  Winckcjler  Grammar ;  where 
JEjks  occurs  in  the  fame  paragraph  with  an  example  oi  Boeotic 
reduplication, 

K  2  duplica- 
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duplication,  p.  103.  20.  but  no  fuch  phrafe  occurs 
as  j^oUc  reduplication,  except  once  (and,  I  am 
pretty  confident,  only  once)  by  Sylburgius  in  his 
notes  on  that  Greek  Grammar,  p.  456.  where  it 
is  probably  put  by  miftake  for  Attic. 

Now  2dly.  of  the  memorable  exploits  of  Syl- 
burgius. Sylburgius  never  arranged  any  defec- 
tives in  w  and  ^i.  He  leaves  Clenardus's  arrange- 
ment as  it  was;  and  corre6ls  only  fome  oc- 
cafional  blunders,  into  which  he  and  his  com- 
mentator Antefis;nanus  had  fallen. 

3dly.  What  the  Reviewer  could  mean  by  "  a 
"  dative  cafe,  which  Cranzius  had  palTed  over,"  I 
cannot  even  guefs.  Perhaps  there  is  fome  mif- 
take in  the  name  :  for  there  is  no  Commentator 
or  Critic  fo  called.  At  leafi:  he  was  not  known 
to  Fabricius  or  Saxius ;  and  the  fmall  treatife  on 
Grammar  which  Cranzius  the  Theologian  and 
Jurifi:  publiOied  in  1506,  is  not  mentioned  by 
them  in  the  lift  of  his  works,  fo  infignificant  and 
ufelefs  was  it  become,  after  the  labours  of  other 
fcholars. 

Laftly,  Ernefti  is  introduced  as  a  champion  of 
verbal  criticifm,  when  the  facetious  Reviewer  would 
play  off  his  pleafantry  on  the  abufe  of  that 
fpecies  of  learning.  Moft  unfortunate  of  men ! 
What  ill- fiar  could  have  led  him  to  venture  thus 
on  tlie  mention  of  particulars  ?  Dohis  latet  in 
miiverfalibus   is  indeed   a  found   maxim.      If  he 

had 
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had  kept  to  general  biifFoonery^  he  might  have 
concealed  his  ignorance.  But  by  fpecifying  fa6ls 
and  names  he  has  fpoilt  all,  and  only  expofed 
himfelf.  Every  Undent  knows  that  among  all 
the  foreign  Editors  Ernefti  Hands  confpicuous  for 
his  praRical  editions — that  his  notes  are  few 
and  fliort — and  that  he  defpifed  curious  philologi- 
cal dillertations  which  had  no  direct  tendency  to 
elucidate  the  author,  or  to  affift  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  more  important  mat- 
ters. 

Upon  the  fubje6l  of  fchool  exercifes  fcarcely 
any  thing  can  be  faid,  which  has  not  been  faid 
long  ago  by  writers  of  great  authority.  The 
opinions  of  this  writer  are  of  no  value.  In  fa6l, 
it  may  be  faid  of  him,  as  of  fome  late  publifhers  of 
Sermons,  that  he  has  no  opinions.  One  while 
he  tells  us,  that  the  "  imagination  is  too  much 
*■'  cultivated,"  p.  48  ;  at  another,  that  the  ftudent's 
great  obje6l  is  not  to  imagine,  but  to  learn  the 
technical  rules  of  grammar.  In  one  page  he  ob- 
jects to  the  fludy  of  ancient  Metaphyfics,  Morals, 
and  Politics,  '  that  the  Greek  alone  isftudy  enough 
'  ivithout  them ;'  and  in  the  next,  that  '  all  the 
*  folid  and  mafculine  parts  of  the  underjianding 
'  are  left  luhollij  without  cultivation.^ 

It  may  be  curious  however  to  fee  the  real 
opinions  of  two  illuftrious  writers  on  this  point 
of  fchool  compofitions.  Milton  rejects  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  altogether,  and  calls  it  *'  forcing  the  empty 
*^  wits  of  children  to  compofe  their. es,  verfcs,  and 
"  orations,  which  are  the  acls  of  ripefi  judgment, 
"  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled,  by  long 
"  reading  and  obferving,  with  elegant  maxims 
"  and  copious  inventions.  Thefe  are  not  matters, 
"  he  continues,  to  be  wrung  from  poor  llriplings, 
"  like  blood  out  of  the  nofe,  or  ihe  plucking  of 
"  untimely  fruit  3."  He  makes  no  diflcrence  be- 
tween compofitions,  in  Latin  and  Engliilj,  in 
verfe  and  profe :  he  equally  profcribes  them  nil. 

Locke  is  juft  as  adverfe  to  the  practice,  and 
much  more  difFufe  in  his  reafoning  againft  it. 
"  By  all  means,  fays  he,  obtain,  if  you  can,  that 
"  your  fon  be  not  employed  in  making  Latin 
"  themes  and  declamations,  and,  leaft  of  all, 
**  verfes  of  any  kind  ^\"  He  then  proceeds  to  in- 
veigh againfl:  all  fuch  exerciles,  elpecially  in  Latin ; 
and  condem.ns  verfes  of  every  kind,  chiefly  for  this 
reafon.  "  If  he  has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  the 
*'  mofl  unreafonable  thing  in  the  world  to  tor- 
"  ment  a  child,  and  wafte  his  time  about  that 
"  which  can  never  fucceed  ;  and  if  he  have  a 
*^  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  flrangeft  thing  in 
"  the  world,  that  the  father  Ihould  defire  or 
"  fuffer  it  tobecheriflied  or  improved  ;"  a<l(l!ng,  in 
fubftance,  "  that  it  is  not  likely  to  promote  his 

*  Tractate  of  Education,  vol,  i.  p.  275.  8vo. 
^  Vol.  iii.  p.  76.  fol.  ed. 
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"  fortunes,   but   rather  to    make  him    poor  and 
"  idle." 

The  Iketch  of  "  a  complete  and  generous  edu- 
"  cation,"  drawn  by  the  firfl  of  thefe  great  maflers, 
is  magnificent  indeed  and  impofing,  but  has 
never  been  thought  reducible  to  practice  even 
by  his  fondeft  admirers.  It  is  read,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read,  for  its  bold  and  large  concep- 
tions, and  the  majeftic  eloquence  of  its  flyle — for 
that  heavenly  fancy,  and  that  mighty  foul  which 
breathes  through  all  his  works,  and  which  makes 
even  his  prejudices  and  his  errors  awful. 

For  the  memory  of  the  other  I  alfo  feel  fin- 
cere  reverence,  although  his  own  opinions  would 
have  been  entitled  to  greater  refpe6l,  if  he  had 
himfelf  treated  with  more  deference  the  opi- 
nions of  others  who  had  gone  before  him,  and 
the  practice  of  fenfible  men  of  his  own  time, 
whofe  judgment  was  worth  more,  in  proportion  as 
it  was  confirmed  by  experience.  The  light  free- 
dom indeed,  and  the  confidence  with  which  this 
philofopher  attacks  all  eftabliflied  notions,  is  one 
of  the  principal  blemiflies  in  his  chara^ler.  In- 
trepid and  fagacious  he  certainly  is;  but  thefe  are 
not  the  only  qualities  requilite  in  a  difcoverer  of 
truth ;  efpecially  if  the  enquiry  be  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  draw  after  it  important  pra6tical  confe- 
quences.  Caution  and  refpe6l  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  in  all  cafes,  but  more  particularly  in 
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matters   incapable   of  demonftration,  are  virtues 
not  of  the  lowefl;  order. 

To  thefe  authorities,  as  in  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  experience,  we  may  furely  oppofe  that 
of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Locke  pronounces,  that 
writing  does  not  help  towards  good  fpeaking, 
p.  77.  Cicero  fays,  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  effi- 
cient preparation  for  it.  De  Orat.  i.  33.  Quin- 
tilian recommends  it  as  a  main  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  an  Orator  ;  and  defcribes,  with  his  ufual 
candour  and  good  fenfe,  his  own  method  in  ex- 
amining the  compofitions  of  his  pupils.  Infl.  ii.  4. 
So  much  for  authority  in  this  matter.  The  thing 
itfelf  ftrikes  every  one  at  firft  light  as  reafonable  : 
and  the  experience  of  moft  perfons  concerned  in 
education  bears  teftimony  to  its  ufe.  Without 
fome  exercife  in  compolition,  the  ftudent,  who 
has  read  even  the  beft  authors,  feels  a  difficulty 
and  embarraffinent  in  arranging  his  thoughts  on 
any  given  ftibje6l,  in  conne6ling,  illuftrating,  and 
adorning  them.  Juft  as  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
if  he  has  never  been  accuftomed  to  think  or  a6l 
for  himfelf,  although  he  may  have  lived  among 
the  pureft  examples,  yet  when  called  upon  to  acl 
or  reafon,  he  is  apt  to  be  difconcerted,  diffident, 
and  confufed.  In  fadl,  the  utility,  and  almoft 
neceffity,  of  praBicc  is  fo  received  a  maxim,  that 
we  may  fairly  demand  the  ftrongeft  proof  againft 
it,  before  we  give  way.     Milton's  reafon  does  not 
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meet  the  qiieflion.  It  is  not  for  the  value  to  us 
of  what  the  boy  writes,  that  we  impofe  the  tafk, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  exercife  to  himfelf. 

To  write  well  is,  as  he  juftly  calls  it,  "  the  a6l 
"  of  ripelt  judgment;"  it  is  the  laft  beft  fruit,  the 
TeXBUTOiiov  iTTiytwYi^ot  of  an  educated  mind:  but 
without  previous  effort  and  training,  it  is  idle  to 
expecSl  that  thefe  manly  virtues  will  ever  arrive  at 
maturity.  That  finifhed  offspring  of  genius  flarts 
not,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  per- 
fe6l  at  once  in  ftature,  and  clad  in  complete  ar- 
mour :  but  is  the  produce  of  flow  birth,  and 
often  of  a  hard  delivery;  the  tender  nurlling  of 
many  an  infant  year — the  pupil  of  a  fevere 
fchool,  formed  and  chaflened  by  a  perfevering 
difcipline. 

The  fame  reply  may  be  made  to  the  obje6lion 
againlt  verfes.  It  is  not  that  we  feek  to  ftock 
the  world  with  new  poems,  but  to  give  play  in 
the  moft  effectual  manner  to  the  poetic  faculty, 
w^hich  exifts  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  minds, 
and  which,  like  every  other  faculty,  ought  to  lie 
wholly  uncultivated  in  none.  At  leafl  it  is  an 
irreparable  injury  to  young  minds,  if  it  be  entirely 
neglected.  They  may  ftill  be  ufeful  members 
in  the  mechanifm  of  fociety,  if  the  powers  of  rea- 
foning  and  calculation  only  be  encouraged:  but 
they  lofe  that  intcUedlual  charm,  from  which  life 
borrows   its  lovelieft  graces ;  they  lofe,  in  a  re- 
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fined  age,  the  means  of  recommending  Virtue 
herlelf,  if  tafte  and  elegance  be  not  found  in  her 
train.  The  reafoning  of  Locke  on  this  fubjedl 
does,  I  confefs,  appear  to  me  fordid  and  illiberal. 
He  fays,  indeed,  in  a  phrafe  not  very  intelligible, 
that  we  mufl  be  careful  how  we  "  make  anything 
*'  a  boy's  bufinefs  but  downright  virtue."  p.  7 6. 
But  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  which  God 
has  implanted  in  us,  is  furely  itfelf  a  virtue.  Our 
attention  may  be  given  in  undue  meafure  to  one, 
and  may  violate  that  juft  harmony,  without  which 
nothing  is  virtuous,  nothing  lovely.  But  the  faculty 
itfelf,  which  he  condemns,  was  one  of  the  kindefi: 
gifts  of  heaven.  And  why  then  fhould  man  be 
niggardly  where  Providence  has  been  bountiful  ? 
Why  fhould  he  think  fcorn  of  that  pleafant  land, 
and  undervalue  thofe  fair  poflellions,  which  were 
not  thought  beneath  the  care  even  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  In  the  garden  of  Eden,  we  read,  was 
made  to  grow,  not  only  what  was  good  for  food, 
but  every  tree  alfo  that  was  pleafant  to  the  fight : 
and  in  tliat  garden  man  was  placed,  to  keep  it, 
and  to  drefs  it. 

That  in  fome  fchools  too  much  flrcfs  is  laid 
upon  this  accomplilliment,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  deny.  Let  the  excefs,  where  it  is  an  ex- 
cels, be  blamed  and  corredled.  The  reproach 
of  the  Reviewer,  however,  extends  equally  to  the 
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Univerfities :  and  here  I  can  undertake  to  affirm, 
the  charge  is  falfe.      If  any  thing,  the  fault  lies 
on  the  other  fide.     Verfes,  efpecially  Latin  verfes, 
are  looked  upon  as  a  boyifh  exercife;  and  although 
it  is  the  pra6lice  not  to  call  for  this  exercife,  ex- 
cept from  thofe  who  are  known  to  excel  in  it,  yet 
even  this  limited  demand  is  feldom  fatisfied.     So 
prevalent  is  the  convi6lion,  that  the  highefl  ex- 
cellence alone  can  give  it  dignity  ;   and  that  other 
roads  to  diftindtion  are  open,  in  which  every  de- 
gree of  merit  will  command  refpe6f.    Its  utility, 
however,  even  in  the  lower  department  of  elegiac 
verfe,  is  not  generally  underftood.      It  imparts  a 
habit  of  compreffion  without  obfcurity  ;   a  habit 
of  felecling  the  fittef};  materials,   and  of  fetting 
them  in  the  nicefl  order;  and  a  command  of  pure, 
terfe.  and  polifhed  diction,  which  cannot  long  be 
pra(!yiifed  without  imparting  a  falutary  tincture  to 
all  other  kinds  of  compofition.      Still,   I  admit, 
it  is  not  a  principal,  but  a  fubordinate  feature,  in 
every  found  plan  of  education  ;   and  the  farther 
we  advance  in  life,  the  more  urgently  do  other 
claims  prefs  upon  us. 

It  is  time  however  to  notice  the  fourth  charge 
of  the  Reviewer,  the  fubftance  of  which  is,  "  that 
"  in  0;vford  particularly,  every  manly  exercife  of 
^'  the  reafoning  pov/ers  is  difcouraged." 

The  beft  anfwer  to  this  will  be  given  in  the 
s  2  account 
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account  of  our  fludies  ;  and  fomcthing,  I  truft, 
has  been  already  faid  in  refutation  of  it,  when  the 
falfe   eftimate    made    of  the   nature   of  Claffical 
learning  was  expofed.    The  ftudent  undergoes  a 
clofe  examination  in   the  fuhjetl  matter  of  all  he 
reads,  and  foitie  of  the  works  moft  read  are  no 
light  exercife  of  the  underftanding.    Stri6l  Logic, 
Divinity,    and    Mathematical  theorems,   whether 
pure  or  mixed,  cannot  fail  to  difcipline  the  rea- 
foning  powers ;   and  thefe  form  a  part  of  the  flu- 
dies  in  every  College.     There  are  lectures  read  in 
Experimental  Philofophy,  in  Afiironomy,  in  Che- 
miftry,  in  Mineralogy,    and  in  Botany  :   how  far 
thefe  purfuits  exercife    the    ftudent's    mind,    can 
only  be  colle(!ri:ed  from  the  general   tendency  of 
fuch  ftudies.    They  do  not  enter  (except  the  two 
firft,  and   thefe   at  the   option  of  the  candidate) 
into  the  examination  for  degrees;  and  as  they  are 
taught   not  by  Tutors,  but  by  public  Profellbrs, 
it  cannot  well  be  afcertained  what  impreffion  they 
make  on  each  individual. 

In  reply  however  to  the  frivolous  impertinence 
about  checking  the  ])rogrefs  of  fcience,  and  keep- 
ing us  back  to  the  mcafure  of  the  ancients,  let 
it  fuffice  to  flate,  that  a  rank  fallacy  runs  through 
the  whole  arsrument.  The  writer  confounds  the 
cultivation  of  literature  v/itli  the  acquifition  of 
fcievce.  In  the  former,  unlefs  our  models  be 
defective,   which  is   not  attempted   to  be  Ihewn, 
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the  flady  of  thofe  models  muft  be  as  beneficial 
now  as  ever.  In  the  latter,  the  ancients  are  not 
made  our  guides.  We  ftudy  them  for  the  fa6ls, 
the  reafonings,  the  defcriptions^  the  chara6lers  and 
the  fentlments,  for  the  principles  and  the  examples 
of  pure  tafle,  which  they  contain.  Thefe  mult 
ever  be  what  they  once  were,  and  their  relative 
importance  muit  ever  remain  the  fame.  It  is 
not  the  dicovery  of  neutral  falts,  or  the  decom- 
polition  of  alkalis,  that  can  alter  the  value  of 
ancient  literature — that  can  make  eloquence  lefs 
powerful,  poetry  lefs  charming,  hiftorical  example 
lefs  forcible,  or  moral  and  political  refle6lions  lefs 
inftruclive.  Where  then  is  the  wifdom  of  bring- 
ing into  comparifon  things  which  have  no  common 
points  of  relation  ;  which  are  in  fa6l  heterogene- 
ous, and  incommenfurate  with  each  other  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  advancement  later  ages  have 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
bodies,  the  temper  and  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  have  changed ;  and  the  writers  befl 
adapted  to  make  impreffion  there,  if  we  turn  not 
ftupidly  and  fullenly  away,  will  perform  their  office 
now  as  heretofore. 

Never  let  us  believe  that  the  improvement  of 
chemical  arts,  however  much  it  may  tend  to  the 
augmentation  of  national  riches,  can  fuperfede 
the  ufe  of  that  intellecSlual  laboratory,  where  the 
fages  of  Greece  explored  the  hidden  elements  of 
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which  man  coniifts,  and  faithfully  recorded  all 
their  difcoveries.  Never  let  us  permit  the  volumes 
which  inclofe  thefe  early  records,  which  prcfent  us 
with  a  diftincl  view,  not  only  of  the  refults,  but 
of  each  varied  procefs  in  all  its  ftages ;  never  let 
us  permit  them  to  moulder  and  perifh  as  they  lie, 
infenfible  of  that  kind  Providence  which  pre- 
ferved  them  through  their  long  and  dark  voyage, 
and  of  thofe  heroic  efforts  which  baffled  all  the 
fury  of  ignorance,  and  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  ftorm  in  fafety.  Some  indeed  have  unhappily 
foundered  in  their  courfe;  but  even  of  thefe,  the 
fcattered  wreck  has  been  wafhed  in  by  the  waves, 
and  proves  to  us,  while  we  gather  along  the  fhore 
its  glittering  fragments,  how  precious  the  lading 
was  which  has  been  caft  away. 

If,  in  the  fearch  for  thefe  tlifmembered  parts^, 
fomething  more  tlian  fobcr  reafon  would  dictate 
has  been  felt,  fome  devotional  paffion,  as  for  "the 
"  torn  body  of  a  martyred  faint,"  why  fliould  we 
feoff  at  the  honeft  toil,  and  not  rather  admire  and 
applaud  the  zeal  which  fuflains  it  ?  As  the  feigned 
wandering  of  that  Egy})tian  Queen  for  her  loll 
Ofiris,  or,  as  the  nobler  fable  tells,  though  born  in 
later  days'^  of  the  Virgin  Truth,  ^^hofe  lovely 
form,  once  fo  perfect  and  glorious  to  look  upon, 
was   by  a  race  of  wicked   deceivers  hewn  into  a 

*  Sec  Milton's  "  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicenfed  Print- 
"  ing,"'  p.  3  I  7-  8^0. 
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tliQufand  pieces,  and  fcattered  to  the  four  winds  ; 
fo  has  it  been  with  the  body  of  ancient  learning, 
mangled  and  difperfed  as  it  was  throughout  the 
world.  And  it  is  only  by  long  fearch  and  painful 
diligence,  that  limb  after  limb  has  been  found, 
and  reftored  in  fome  mealure  to  that  form  of  per- 
fect beauty  which  it  once  had.  The  fervice 
furely  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  and  praife :  and 
that  enthufiafm,  which  magnifies  the  value  even 
of  the  minateft  relic,  will  meet  with  refpe6l  and 
forgivenels  among  liberal  minds.  Mockery  we 
know  will  always  be  the  engine  of  vulgar  malice, 
to  undermine  that  which  overtops  itfelf ;  and  envy 
>vill  afFe6l  to  defpife  what  it  does  not  and  cannot 
polTefs.  But  from  the  more  enlightened  clafs, 
efpecially  from  thofe  who  hold  up  the  torch  of 
criticifm,  and  pour  its  ufeful  beams  to  the  remote 
corners  of  our  ifland,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expe6l 
that  the  peaceful  and  inofFenlive  purfuits  of  learn- 
ing may  be  fhielded  from  fcorn  and  calumny — that 
they  will  not  at  leaft  themfelves  wantonly  attack 
them  with  rude  clamour  or  infulting  farcafm,  and 
leaft  o{  all  fabricate  abufes  for  the  fake  of  vent- 
ing their  fpleen,  or  difplaying  the  vain  talent  of 
wit  and  raillery. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Courfe  of  Studies  purfued  at  Oxford. 


IN  OTHING  Teems  lefs  underftood,  or  more 
indLiflrioiifly  mifreprefentedj  than  the  courfe  of 
ftudies,  which  this  Univerfity  reformed  and  fettled 
fome  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  purfued  even 
more  vigoroufly  than  at  the  time  of  its  firft  in- 
ftitution.  In  the  prefent  chapter  I  propofe  to 
explain  very  minutely  its  feveral  parts ;  and  to 
throw  in  occalionally  fuch  remarks  as  feem  neceffary 
to  meet  the  objedlions,  which  are  now  and  then 
alledged  by  hafly  and  fuperficial  obfervers.  A 
plan  of  (ladies  fl^':ctched  on  paper  is,  I  am  aware, 
often  very  fallacious :  and  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  miflead  the  public  by  a  fair  and  plaufible 
ftatement  of  this  kind.  I  have  myfclf  fecn  out- 
lines drawn,  divided  into  ftudies  of  the  tirft  year, 
of  the  fecond  year,  and  fo  on,  which  aj)pearcd  to 
comprehend  almoft  all  one  could  dcfire  to  learn 
either  in  literature  or  fcience  ;  but  the  pcrfons 
who  execute  this  })lan  mull  be  more  fortunate 
than  common,  if  the  materials  on  which  they 
operate  arc  capable  of  bearing  it.  In  a  Univer- 
fity 
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fity,  one  fourth  part  of  which  changes  every  year, 
the  new  comers  differ  fo  widely  in  age,  in  ca- 
pacity, in  difpofition  and  turn  of  thought,  in 
previous  knowledge  and  attainments,  that  it  feems 
inconceivable  how  they  can  be  claffified  in  this 
manner,  without  a  facrifice,  not  of  extreme  cafes, 
(for  that  mufi:  happen  in  all  comprehenfive  plans) 
but  of  fomething  worth  preferving  and  improving 
in  all.  The  books  and  the  portions  of  fcience 
allotted  to  the  firll  year  are  fuch  as  many,  by  the 
mod  diligent  fludy  during  four  years,  can  never 
go  beyond ;  while  others  come  fo  ripe  and  forward 
as  to  be  quite  fit  to  begin  where  the  former  end. 
The  facility,  again,  of  learning,  the  rate  of  ad- 
vancement varies  in  fuch  wide  proportions,  that 
no  fair  claffifi cation  can  be  founded  on  this  bafis. 
It  is  idle  to  think  that  any  fyftem  of  education 
can  equalize  the  powers  of  different  minds.  The 
nominal  rank  and  precedence  of  the  ftudent, 
like  rank  in  all  the  liberal  profeffions,  mufl  be 
determined  chiefly,  not  by  his  merit,  but  by  his 
flanding :  the  habits  of  fociety,  the  mixed  and  en- 
tangled interefts  of  life  require  it :  but  in  obtain- 
ing this  rank,  it  may  be  contrived  (and  it  is  the 
great  fecret  of  liberal  education  fo  to  contrive  it) 
that  emulation  fhall  be  an  a6live,  fteady,  and 
commanding  principle.  Compulfion  in  fuch  cafes 
is  ridiculous.  It  fcarcely  fucceeds  even  in  a 
nurfery ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  years,  is  lefs  to  be 
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wifhed  for,  and  is  in  fa6l  lefs  pra6licable.  Con- 
ftant  admonition,  the  confcioufners  of  an  over- 
feeing  eye,  the  fear  of  reproof,  and  the  hope  of 
praife,  are  indeed  of  fervice,  are  even  neceflary  to 
overcome  the  defultory  habits  of  youth,  to  check  its 
wanderings,  to  fix  its  refolutions,  and  keep  it  to  its 
purpofe.  Thefe  however  are  fecondary  and  in- 
cidental powers:  they  ferve  to  refit  and  keep 
the  machinery  in  order;  but  the  great  fpring, 
which  moves  and  invigorates  the  whole,  is  emula- 
tion. 

According  to  the  lall  regulations,  the  Uni- 
verlity  Honours  are  obtained  in  the  following 
manner. 

As  foon  as  the  ftudent  enters  on  his  third  year, 
he  is  fubje6l  to  a  public  examination,  which  ad- 
mits him,  not  to  the  Degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts, 
but  to  that  intermediate  flep,  which  fi:ill  retains 
its  old  title  of  Sophijia  Generalis.  The  old  exer- 
cife  was  a  logical  difputation  in  the  public  Schools 
on  three  philofophical  queftions,  which  had  long 
dwindled  into  an  infignificant  form,  before  the 
prefent  exercife  was  fubllituted  in  its  room.  At 
this  previous  examination  he  is  expected  to  con- 
ftrue  accurately  fome  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
book  at  leaft :  the  mofl  difficult  works  are  not 
required  or  encouraged,  as  there  is  no  competi- 
tion 
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tion  between  the  candidates,  and  an  accurate 
grammatical  acquaintance  with  the  flru6lure  of 
the  two  languages  is  the  point  chiefly  inquired 
into.  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Demofthenes  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Virgil,  Horace,  Salluft,  Livy,  and  Cicero, 
among  the  Latins,  are  the  mod  ufual  books.  Be- 
fides  this,  he  is  examined  in  fome  compendium  of 
Logic,  (generally  Aldrich's,)  which  is  never  omit- 
ted, and  in  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  Algebra, 
which  are  not  held  to  be  abfolutely  indifpenfable. 
All  this  is  done  in  public.  Eight  candidates 
may  be  examined  in  one  day,  who  are  all  prefent 
during  the  whole  time ;  and  there  is  commonly 
a  numerous  attendance  of  Junior  Students.  In- 
deed there  muft  of  neceflity  be  an  audience,  be- 
caufe  every  candidate  is  bound  to  attend  one 
examination  before  he  is  examined  himfelf.  The 
number  however  far  exceeds  what  the  Statute 
requires,  and  the  School  is  often  quite  full.  The 
Examiners  are  four  in  number,  efpecially  appoint- 
ed by  the  Univerfity,  and  fworn  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty. 

If  the  ftudent  fails  on  this  occalion,  it  pafles 
fuh  Jilentio.  He  does  not  receive  his  certificate 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day ;  and  he  may  prefent  him- 
felf again  the  next  term. 

After  having  pafled  this  Examination,  his 
ftudies  are  diredled  more  fteadily  to   the  other, 
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where  the  honour  he  acquires  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  own  exertions.  He  cannot  prefent 
himfelf  till  after  the  third  year  is  completed,  and 
it  is  common  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  He  is  then  examined  firft  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Religion  :  a  pafllige  in  the  Greek  Tefta- 
mcnt  is  given  him  to  conftrue,  and  he  is  tried, 
by  queflions  arifing  out  of  it,  whether  he  has  a 
proper  view  of  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  and  of  the 
outline  of  facred  hiftory.  He  is  expecrled  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  and 
to  fhew  by  his  anfwcrs  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  has  read  attentively 
fome  commentary  upon  them.  He  is  examined 
again  in  Logic,  the  objccl  being  cliiefiy  to  fee 
that  he  has  jufl  and  firm  conceptions  of  its  lead- 
ing principles ;  and,  on  this  occaiion,  feledtions 
from  the  Organon  are  often  introduced. 

The  Examination  then  proceeds  to  Rhetoric 
and  Ethics.  Upon  thefe  fubjects  the  celebrated 
treatifes  of  Ariftotle  are  chiefly  ufed ;  and  who- 
ever is  mafter  of  them  knows  what  an  exercife 
of  the  mind  it  is  to  acquire  a  thorough  inlight 
into  the  argument,  and  what  a  ferious  difcipline 
the  ftudent  muft  have  undergone,  who  has  ac- 
complilhed  this'  point.  The  accurate  method 
obferved  in  each  treatife  renders  it  not  a  per- 
plexing, but  merely  an  arduous  tafk  :  the  preci- 
fion  of  the  language,  the  clofe  conne6lion  of  the 
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reafoning,  the  enlarged  philofophical  views,  and 
the  immente  llore  of  principles  and  maxims  which 
they  contain,  point  them  out  as  the  beft  calculated 
perhaps  of  any  fingle  works  for  bringing  into  play 
all  the  energies  of  the  intelle61,  and  for  trying,  not 
merely  the  diligence  of  the  fcholar,  but  the  habit 
of  difcrimination  which  he  has  formed,  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  force  and 
vigour  of  his   mind.      If  it   be  at  all   of  ufe   to 
divide,  to  diftinguifh,  and  to  define,  to  fiudy  clear 
arrangement  and  order,    to   difcern   conne6lion, 
and   to    comprehend  a  plan  compofed  of  many 
widely-feparated  parts,  hardly  any   works  can  be 
named,  fo  well  adapted  to  all  thefe  purpofes.      To 
thefe  is  often  added,  at  the  option  of  the  ftudent, 
the  treatife  on   Politics,  which  is  in  fa6l  a  con- 
tinuation and  completion  of  the  Ethical  Syftem; 

Befides  thefe  treatifes  of  Arillotle,  Quintilian 
as  belonging  to  Rhetoric,  and  the  philofophical 
works  of  Cicero,  efpecially  that  De  Officiis,  as 
belonging  to  Ethics,  are  admitted.  And  thefe 
laft,  as  being  of  ealier  attainment,  are  of  courfe 
the  choice  of  many  candidates.  But  neither  of 
them  are  ftridlly  indifpenfable. 

In  examining  viva  voce  almoft  two  hundred 
candidates  every  year,  nearly  in  the  fame  depart- 
ments, much  fkill  and  care  is  requifite,  left  a  cer- 
tain routine  of  queftions  be  introduced,  which  a 
ftudent  may  learn,  and  give  to  them  fome  plaufible 
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anTwerSj  without  having  drawn  his  knowledge 
from  the  original  fource.  Nothing  but  pra6lice  and 
conftant  vigilance,  joined  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  feveral  books,  can  efFec^tually  guard 
againft  this  abufe.  And  hence  to  a  by-ftander 
the  Examination  may  often  feem  vague  and  de- 
fultory,  when  the  defign  only  is,  to  probe  the 
candidate  here  and  there,  and  afcertain  that  his 
reading  has  been  ferious,  not  loofe  or  fuperficial,  or, 
as  might  fometimes  happen,  none  at  all. 

At  this  Examination  the  ftudent  prefents  what 
number  of  Claffical  Authors  he  pleafes,  provided 
they  be  not  lefs  than  three,  and  thofe  of  the 
higher  order,  including  both  languages.  It  is 
not  unufual  for  thofe  who  aim  at  the  higheft 
honours  to  mention  Homer,  Pindar,  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  Ariftophanes. 
Thucydides  is  feldom  omitted.  The  other  hif- 
torians,  and  the  orators,  are  alfo  included,  accord- 
ing as  the  ftudent's  line  of  reading  has  been.  Of 
Latin  Authors,  befides  the  poets  of  the  Augullan  age, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius,  are 
the  moft  ufual.  In  the  books  that  he  names,  he 
is  expedled  to  be  well  and  accurately  verfed.  And 
although  great  encouragement  is  given  to  an 
enlarged  range,  yet  a  hafty  and  unfcholarlike 
manner  of  reading,  however  extenfive  it  may  be, 
will  not  obtain  reward,  and  is  in  fa6l  much 
difcountenanced. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  queftions  propofed  viva  voce,  many 
others  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Examina- 
tion are  put,  and  anfwered  on  paper,  while  other 
things  are  going  on.  And  in  this  manner  alio 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Latinity  is  tried. 

The  Mathematical  Examination  is  quite  a  dif- 
tin6l  bufinefs.  It  is  condu6led  indeed  at  the  fame 
time,  but  is  chiefly  done  on  paper,  if  the  ftudent 
has  advanced  far  in  thofe  ftudies ;  although  for  every 
candidate  who  prefents  himfelf  in  Mathematics 
there  is  an  oral  examination,  in  which,  with  a  table 
of  diagrams  before  him,  he  is  called  upon,  not  to 
give  full  and  long  demonftrations,  but,  as  the 
Examiner  turns  over  a  correfponding  table,  to 
anfwer  queftions  relating  to  the  properties  of 
figures,  and  the  mode  of  proving  certain  the- 
orems. The  foundnefs  of  his  fcientific  ftudies 
is  thus  made  known ;  and  he  has  problems,  which 
require  time  and  clofe  attention,  to  folv^e  at  his 
leifure  on  paper^  while  the  examination  pafTes  on 
to  others. 

It  muft  be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  life,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
formidable  array  of  books  and  fciences,  great 
numbers  of  candidates  muft  be  allowed  to  pafs^ 
whofe  attainments  in  both  are,  from  various 
caufes,  very  inconftderable.  Still  if  the  fyftem 
be  fo  condud:ed  as  to  encourage  exertion,  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  rejedt  thofe  of  the  moft  mo- 
derate 
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derate  pretenfions,  who  have  pafTed  through  their 
period  of  refidence  with  good  condu6l,  and  a  to- 
lerably regular  attention  to  the  prefcribcd  ftudies. 
Nothing  but  extreme  incapacity,  extraordinary 
want  of  fchool  education,  or  grofs  idlenefs  at  the 
Univerfity,  will  abfolutely  exclude  a  Undent  from 
his  degree  at  the  regular  time.  Of  this  defcription 
fome  few  are  found  every  year.  But  even  thefe  are 
not  finally  rejected ;  they  may  appear  at  the  fol- 
lowing Examination,  and,  unlefs  the  iiime  infuffi- 
ciency  is  again  obferved,  generally  pafs. 

Of  thofe  who  are  thought  worthy  of  Honours, 
there  are  two  claffes  in  the  branch  of  Literature, 
and  two  in  that  of  Mathematical  Sciences ;  and 
nothing  hinders  a  candidate  from  being  diftin- 
guifhed  in  each  branch :  indeed  this  double  Ho- 
nour is  very  frequent.  The  fecond  Clafs  of  each 
department  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  ;  fo  that  in  fa6l  there  are  three 
clafles  of  Honours  in  Literature,  and  three  in 
Mathematics.  Tlie  individuals  of  each  clafs  are 
arranged  among  themfelves,  not  according  to 
merit,  but  in  alphabetical  order.  It  has  ufually 
happened,  that  above  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  candidates  have  been  placed  in  the  lifi;  of 
honour  :  but  of  thefe  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
in  the  lower  divifion  of  tiie  fecond  clafs.  All  thefe 
names  are  printed  :  the  names  of  thofe  who  lim- 
ply pafs,  and  obtain  no  honour,  are  not  printed. 

If 
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If  any  candidate  is  rejected,  it  pafles  fuh  flentio. 
His  certificate  is  not  delivered  to  him. 

The  Examiners  are  fworn  officers,  appointed 
for  two  years ;  they  are  four  in  number,  and 
mufl  all  be  prefent,  unlefs  prevented  by  ficknefs 
or  fome  very  urgent  caufe.  The  School  is  in  ge- 
neral much  crowded  during  the  Examination- 
weeks,  efpecially  when  a  candidate,  who  enjoys 
any  previous  reputation,  is  to  appear.  In  fuch 
cafes  a  ftrong  intereft  is  excited  among  all  orders, 
and  great  attention  is  paid. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  ftatement  here 
given,  that  the  ftudents  are  prepared  to  pafs  this 
examination,  not  by  folemn  public  ledlures,  de- 
livered to  a  numerous  clafs  from  a  Profellbr's  chair, 
but  by  private  ftudy  in  their  refpe6live  Colleges. 
This  method  of  ftudy  is  the  next  thing  which  re- 
quires to  be  explained ;  for  upon  this  point  alfo 
the  world  are  greatly,  and  in  fome  inftances  pur- 
pofely,  mifinformed. 

The  mode  of  inftru6tion  by  College  Lec^tures, 
which  prevails  at  both  the  Engliih  Univerfities, 
is  an  innovation  upon  the  original  plan,  which 
formerly  obtained  among  them,  and  which  is  ftill 
pradlifed  in  foreign  univerfities,  and  I  believe  in 
thofe  of  Scotland.  Some  peculiar  advantages 
there  are  attending  each  method,  and  the  befi: 
method  perhaps  would  be  that  which  fhould  unite 
both  more  completely  than  is  the  cafe  with  any 
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modern  univerfity.  If,  however,  they  are  com- 
pared one  againft  the  other,  as  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  the  preference  feems  firongly  due  to  that  of 
College  Lectures. 

Under  this  lyftem  the  pupils  of  one  tutor 
are  eafily  clafled  according  to  their  capacities,  and 
the  ftock  of  learning  and  fcience  they  bring  with 
them.  When  formed  into  thefe  fubdivilions,  the 
choice  of  the  ledlure  may  be  adapted  to  their  pe- 
culiar wants,  and  the  le(9:urer  can  perceive,  indi- 
vidually as  he  goes  along,  how  his  inltru6lion  is 
received.  The  heavinefs  of  folitary  reading  is 
relieved  by  the  number  which  compofe  a  clafs  : 
this  number  varies  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or 
twelve :  a  fort  of  emulation  is  awakened  in  the 
pupil,  and  a  degree  of  animation  in  the  inflru6\or, 
which  cannot  take  place  with  a  fingle  pupil,  and 
which  approaches  to  the  vivacity  of  a  public 
fpeaker  addreffing  an  audience.  At  the  fame  time 
he  can  addrels  himfelf  to  individuals,  fatisfy  their 
fcruples,  correal  their  errors,  and  in  fo  doing,  the 
fubje6l  being  thoroughly  fifted  and  handled  is 
feen  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  faflens  more  du- 
rably on  the  mind  of  thofe  who  are  lifteners 
merely.  Indeed,  the  impreflion  thus  made  by 
theorems  of  fcience,  and  by  procefles  of  reafon- 
ing  on  every  fubje(9:,  is  fo  much  more  vivid,  and 
the  means  are  at  hand  of  afcertaining  fo  fatis- 
fa6lorily  how  each  pupil  receives  what  he  hears, 
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that  the  bufinefs  of  teaching  is  made  lefs  irkfome 
and  fatiguing  to  both  parties ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  tutor  is  enabled  to  form  a  j after  efti- 
mate  of  the  abilities,  and  quicknefs,  and  mental 
habits,  of  his  pupil,  than  any  other  lyftem  could 
explain  to  him  in  as  many  years. 

In  reading  the  principal  Claflic  Authors  alfo, 
which  forms  a  great  part  of  Oxford  Education, 
the  advantages  of  this  method  are  not  lefs  con- 
Ipicuous.  A  habit  of  accuracy,  the  laft  habit 
which  a  young  man  acquires  by  himfelf,  is  thus 
created.  A  thoufand  points  are  remarked  as  he 
goes  along,  which  would  have  efcaped  a  folitary 
ftudent.  Bad  fchool-pra6lices  are  corre6led. 
Principles  of  tafte  and  criticifrn  are  conveyed  in 
the  moft  ftriking  manner,  becaufe  they  arife  out  of 
the  occafion,  and  are  taught  v^ith  the  example  be- 
fore him.  Opinions  of  men  and  books,  and  what- 
ever elfe  is  connected  with  the  topics  as  they  occur, 
are  eafily  communicated.  The  fcheme  of  literature 
is  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mind,  according  as  he 
is  able  to  bear  it,  and  to  profit  from  it.  In  fa6l, 
there  is  no  work  of  the  clafs  here  alluded  to, 
which  may  not  ferv^e  as  a  text-book ;  with  which 
information  of  every  fort  may,  as  the  occafion 
requires,  be  interwoven  ;  and  the  mode  of  impart- 
ing it  may  be  adapted  to  the  individual  who  is 
addreflfed.  It  is  thus  that  the  ftores  of  one  mind 
may  moft  efFedually  be  transfufed  into  another, 
u  2  vvhether 
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whether  concerning  matters  of  literature,  or  phi- 
lofophy,  or  religion,  or  the  condu6l  of  life.  It  is 
in  thefe  readings  that  the  full  merit  of  thofe  an- 
cient models  is  made  prominent,  and  brought 
home  to  the  feelings  and  apprchenfion  of  every 
one.  They  ferve  as  fpecimens  and  exemplars, 
according  to  which  private  ftudy  may  be  formed 
and  moulded  ;  for  in  private  ftudy,  after  all,  the 
great  field  of  literature  mull  be  traverfed.  And 
hence  is  eflablifhed  that  intercourfe  of  mind, 
which,  imperceptibly,  gives  a  tin6lure  even  to 
the  moft  thoughtlefs,  and  marks  a  lafting  flamp 
on  others,  who  are  hardly  confcious  of  the  fuc- 
ceffive  impulfes,  by  which  the  impreffion  is  con- 
tinually worn  in. 

In  the  more  ambitious  difplay  of  a  public  Lec- 
ture, there  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  advantages  which 
private  inftrutflion  cannot  have.  The  effort  of 
the  Ledlurer  is  naturally  greater,  his  matter 
more  carefully  prepared,  his  tone  and  di6lion 
more  elevated  and  imprefTive.  There  are  emo- 
tions which  eloquence  can  raife,  and  which  lead 
to  loftier  thoughts  and  nobler  afpirings  than  com- 
monly fpring  up  in  the  private  intercourfe  of 
men  :  when  the  latent  flame  of  genius  has  been 
kindled  by  fome  tranfient  ray,  fhot  perhaps  at  ran- 
dom, and  aimed  leafl  where  it  took  the  greatefl 
efFe('^,  but  which  has  fet  all  the  kindred  fparks 
that  lay  there,  in  fuch  a  heat  and  flir^  as  that  no 
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torpid  indolence,  or  low  earthy-rooted  cares,  ihall 
ever  again  fmother  or  keep  them  down.  From 
this  high  lineage  may  fpring  a  never-failing  race; 
few  indeed,  but  more  illuflrious  becaufe  they  are 
few,  through  whom  the  royal  blood  of  philofophy 
fhall  defcend  in  its  pureft  channels,  but  will 
hardly  be  brought  down  to  mingle  with  the  bafer 
alloy  of  the  unfchooled  multitude.  It  is  not,  it 
cannot  be,  the  moft  efFe6lual  means  by  which  in- 
ftru6lion  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  ftudents ;  and  to  do  this,  furely, 
is  the  prime  obje6l  in  any  fyftem.of  national 
education.  The  fucceffion  of  illuflrious  names 
brought  into  notice  by  the  other  mode,  is  apt  to 
call  a  delufive  fplendour  over  the  prominent 
mafles  which  it  illumines,  and  to  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  thoufand  inferior  obje6ls  which 
are  crowded  in  the  back  ground,  lefs  captivating, 
it  is  true,  to  the  imagination,  but  equally  enti- 
tled to  the  care  of  true  philanthropy.  I  would 
not  undervalue  thefe  higher  doings ;  but  we  muft 
be  cautious  how  they  lead  us  out  of  the  track 
of  plain  and  fober  indullry.  A  thirfl  for  diftinc- 
tion  may  interfere  with  homely  duties  more 
really  important  to  mankind.  Our  hufbandry  is 
truly  on  a  large  fcale ;  but  let  us  beware  how 
we  facrifice,  after  the  example  of  vain  oftenta- 
tious  breeders,  the  food  of  fome  twenty  or  thirty, 
for  the   fake  of  making   a  proud  fhew  of  one. 

Such 
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Such  produce  is  not  the  tme  or  certain  teft  oi 
fkilful  management.  If  we  fend  out  into  the 
world  an  annual  fupply  of  men,  whofe  minds  are 
imbued  with  literature  according  to  their  feveral 
meafures  of  capacity,  imprefled  with  what  we 
hold  to  be  the  foundeft  principles  of  policy  and 
religion,  grounded  in  the  elements  of  fcience, 
and  taught  how  they  may  beft  dire6l  their  efforts 
to  farther  attainments  in  that  line  ;  if^,  with  this 
common  flock,  of  which  they  all  partake,  they  be 
encouraged  afterwards  to  ftrike  off  into  the  feveral 
profeflions  and  employments  of  life,  to  engage  in 
the  public  fervice  of  the  flate,  or  to  watch  over 
and  manage  the  lefTer  circle  of  affairs,  which  the 
independent  gentlemen  of  this  country,  and  of 
this  country  only,  conduct  in  their  refpedive 
neighbourhoods  ;  I  think  we  do  a  greater  and 
more  folid  good  to  the  nation,  than  if  we  fought 
to  extend  over  Europe  the  fame  of  a  few  exalted 
individuals,  or  to  acquire  renown  by  exploring 
untrodden  regions,  and  by  holding  up  to  the  world, 
ever  ready  to  admire  what  is  new,  the  fruits  of 
our  difcovery. 

Let  not  this  be  conflrued  into  an  admiflion 
that  fpeculation  is  difcouraged.  The  fa6l  is  not 
fo.  But  it  is  not,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
bufinefs  of  a  body.  It  is  for  us  to  execute  an 
eflabliftied  fyftem  ;  to  teach  and  to  recommend 
what  is  thoroughly  approved.      Individuals  may 
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engage  in  the  tafk  of  dilcovery;  and  they  are 
better  fitted  for  that  talk,  if  they  be  well  informed 
in  what  is  already  known.  In  cafe  they  fhould 
be  rewarded  for  their  honourable  fearch,  "  if  truth 
*'  fhall  have  fpoken  to  them  before  other  men," 
let  them  in  the  name  of  truth  not  withhold  the 
fecret ;  it  will  be  eagerly  liftened  to  here  as  elfe- 
where ;  and  if,  after  due  probation,  it  be  found  to 
be  indeed  the  voice  of  truth  which  fpake  it,  our 
fyflem  will  thankfully  receive  the  wholefome  ali- 
ment. But  to  expe6l  that  every  crude  opinion  or 
untried  theory  fhall  enter  as  foon  as  it  demands 
admiffion,  and  take  its  place  amongft  us,  while 
we  rife  up  and  make  room  to  receive  it,  is  againft 
all  reafon  and  the  analogy  of  things.  Let  the 
experiments  be  tried,  and  repeatedly  tried,  in 
fome  infignificant  fpot,  fome  corner  of  the  farm  : 
but  let  us  not  rifk  the  whole  harvefl  of  the  year 
upon  a  doubtful  project. 

There  is  one  province  of  education  indeed,  in 
which  we  are  flow  in  believing  that  any  difcoveries 
can  be  made.  The  fcheme  of  Revelation  we 
think  is  clofed,  and  we  expe6l  no  new  light  on 
earth  to  break  in  upon  us.  The  facred  volume 
we  know  has  been  abufed,  (as  what  gift  of  the 
Almighty  has  not  been  abufed?)  for  the  worfl:  and 
wickedeit  ends.  It  has  been  hidden  fi'om  the 
world,  it  has  been  corrupted,  mifinterpreted,  and 
perverted,  fo  as  to  become  an  engine  of  fraud  and 
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error,  and  blind  fanaticifm.  Thefe  arts  and  thefe 
a6ls  of  violence  we  hold  it  OLir  elpecial  duty  to 
remedy  and  to  guard  againft ;  to  keep  ftri6l  watch 
round  that  lacred  citadel,  to  deliver  out  in  due 
mealure  and  feafon  the  ftores  it  contains,  to  make 
our  countrymen  look  to  it  as  a  tower  of  flrength, 
and  to  defend  it  againft  open  and  fecret  enemies. 
It  ftands  confpicuous  in  all  our  ftreets  :  it  catches 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  at  every  turning : 
and  we  fhould  think  all  our  views  incomplete 
without  it. 

But  I  have,  while  purfuing  thefe  topics  as  they 
prefled  upon  my  attention,  left  two  or  three 
points  omitted,  which  belong  to  the  detail  of  our 
proceedings. 

Notwithflanding  the  high  authorities  quoted 
againfi:  the  practice  of  compofition,  it  forms  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  education  in  each  College. 
Thefe  exercifes  however  are  all  in  prole,  with  the 
few  exceptions  before  alluded  to,  and  they  are  al- 
ternately Engliih  and  Latin.  In  fome  Colleges  a 
feledlion  of  the  beft  is  made  every  week,  and  read 
publicly  before  the  College  by  the  authors.  In 
others  they  are  colle6led  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
fome  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them,  and 
thcfc  who  have  written  the  beft  are  thanked  and 
commended. 

It  is  alfo  the  pra6^tice  of  moft  Colleges  (certain- 
ly of  all   the  larger  Colleges)   to  examine  every 
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ftudent  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  the  ftiidies  of 
the  term.  On  this  occafion  he  prefents  written 
notes  and  abridgments  which  he  has  formed,  and 
gives  an  account  of  any  other  things  he  has  read, 
connedled  with  the  main  courfe  of  his  ftudies. 

There  have  alfo  been  for  about  forty  years  Prize 
Exercifes,  propofed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  Latin 
Verfe,  and  Englifh  Profe  ;  to  which  our  prefent 
Chancellor  has  added  one,  at  his  own  fuggeftion, 
in  Latin  Profe.  Thefe  are  open  to  the  whole 
Univerfity ;  and  the  fuccefsful  com  poll  tions  are 
recited  in  the  Theatre  in  the  moft  public  manner 
at  the  annual  Commemoration.  The  number 
of  exercifes  ufually  given  in  is  fifty  or  lixty :  and 
occafionally  a  Prize  in  Englifli  Verfe  is  added, 
which  has  brought  forth  poems  of  no  common 
merit. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  ftudies  of  this  place: 
an  outline,  which  I  do  not  fay  is  incapable  of 
being  improved  and  enlarged,  but  which  does 
feem  to  comprehend  all  the  leading  objetls  of 
liberal  education.  In  particular,  it  might,  with- 
out danger  of  interfering  too  much  with  the 
more  efficient  ftudies  of  private  colleges,  admit 
of  more  frequent  public  le6luring  than  is  at 
prefent  pra6lifed.  But  to  fuppofe  that  there 
is  no  fuch  lecturing,  is  a  great  miftake.  Belides 
a  courfe,  and  fometimes  two  courfes,  in  divinity, 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  ledures  in  this 
way  are  read  by  the  feveral  ProfefTors  in  Natural 
Philofophy,  Aftronomy,  Chemiftry,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Anatomy,  to  clafles  drawn  from  different 
Colleges,  at  the  option  of  the  individuals,  or 
under  the  advice  of  their  tutors.  Public  le6lures, 
which  are  rather  detached  diflertations,  are  alfo 
read,  one  in  each  term,  to  the  whole  Univerfity 
by  the  ProfeiTor  of  Poetry,  and  the  ProfefTor  of 
Modern  Hillory.  There  is  likewife  a  Courfe 
in  Modern  Hiftory  often  read  to  a  feledl  clafs, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  have 
by  the  prefent  Profeflbr  been  much  introduced 
and  difcufled. 

That  Political  Economy  therefore  is  unknown 
or  difcountenanced  as  a  fcience,  is  equally  wrong 
with  many  other  imputations  againft  us.  The 
beft  works  in  that  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Law  and  Politics,  are  in  the  hands  of 
many  ftudents,  with  the  full  approbation  of  thofe 
who  regulate  their  fludies  ;  although  it  is  never 
forgotten  that  to  lay  a  foundation  of  liberal 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  before  any  par- 
ticular purfuit  abforbs  the  mind,  is  our  main 
bufinefs.  Any  fludent  alfo  may  obtain  aiTiftance 
from  the  ProfefTors  of  Saxon  and  Oriental 
learning.  But  it  is  feldom  that  claffes  are  form- 
ed in  thefe  branches.     A  few  individuals,  enough 
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to  keep  up  the  fucceffion  unbroken,  have  always 
made  them  their  favourite  ftudy.  But  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  thefe  matters  at  the  Examina- 
tions for  Degrees. 


X  1  CHAP. 
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CHAP.   V. 

Of  Plans  of  Education  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Englifi  Education. — Abife  of  the 
term  Utility. — Remarks  on  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  and  Moral  Philofophy — 
Of  fome  vulgar  errors  reJpeSiing  Oxford — 
Conclufon. 


JL  LANS  of  Education  can  never  create  great 
men.  It  is  a  weak  and  miftaken  opinion  one 
now  and  then  meets  with  in  the  world ;  and  all 
the  teftimony  of  hiflory  and  experience  will  never 
wholly  explode  it.  Native  vigour  and  perfe- 
vering  exertion  are  the  rare  qualities,  which  lead 
to  excellence  of  every  kind.  Thefe  qualities,  it  is 
true,  may  be  aided,  encouraged,  and  directed  by 
method.  Still  it  cannot  happen  that  the  me- 
thod befi:  adapted  for  the  generality  of  cafes  will 
exa6lly  fuit  each.  The  charge  of  education  is  a 
weighty  one,  and  many  interefls  are  involved  in 
it:  it  mull:  be  condu6led  with  a  view  to  the  ge- 
neral benefit ;  and  rules  not  always  liked,  not 
always  profitable  to  individuals,  mufl  be  inforced. 
Some  perhaps  will  be  impatient,    and  overfhoot 
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the  convoy,  in  hopes  of  making  a  better  mar- 
ket. But  it  is  at  their  own  peril;  and  as  the 
advantage  is  precarious,  fo  is  the  failure  unpitied, 
and  without  remedy. 

There  are  again  many  who  fpeak,  there  are  fome 
even  who  have  written  upon  education,  as  if  in 
its    befl  form    it  were  one  continued  fyflem  of 
reftraint,   of  artificial   guidance,   and   over-ruling 
infpedlion.      The  mind,    they    tell    us,    may  be 
moulded    like   wax ;     and    wax-work  truly  is   all 
thefe   plans  will  make  of  it.     Such  was   the  old 
Platonic  reverie :  fuch  was  the  Jefuit  fcheme,  the 
moft    perfe6l    drill-training,    perhaps,   from     the 
Centinel  to  the  General,  that  ever  was  devifed. 
Such  in   a  great  meafure  is   the  method  of  the 
modern  Quakers.    Heaven,  and  the  guardian  ge- 
nius of  Englilh  liberty,  preferve  us  from  this  de- 
grading procefs.     We  want   not   men   who  are 
clipped  and  efpaliered  into  any  form,  which  the 
whim  of  the  gardener  may  dictate,  or  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  parterre  require.      Let  our  faplings 
take  their  full  fpread,  and  fend  forth  their  vigorous 
fhoots  in  all  the  boldnefs  and  variety  of  nature. 
Their  luxuriance  muft  be  pruned;  their  difiortions 
redtified ;    the  rufi;  and  canker  and  caterpillar  of 
vice  carefully  kept  from  them :  we  muft  dig  round 
them,  and   water   them,  and    replcnifh    the   ex- 
hauftion  of  the  foil  by  continual  dreffing.      The 
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funbeams  of  heaven,  and  the  elements  of  nature, 
will  do  the  reft. 

In  the  firft  ftages  indeed  of  infancy  and  boy- 
hood, reftraint  muft  be  continually  pra61ired,  and 
liberty  of  a6lion  abridged.  But,  in  proportion  as 
reafon  is  ftrengthened,  freedom  fhould  be  ex- 
tended. At  fome  of  our  public  fchools,  it  is  faid, 
this  freedom  is  indulged  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
The  charge  may  be  juft ;  and  if  fo,  the  evil  calls 
aloud  for  corre6lion.  But  when  a  ftudent  is  fent 
to  the  Univerfity,  he  ought  to  underftand  that  he 
muft  think,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  a6l,  for  him- 
felf.  He  is  not  to  be  for  ever  watched,  and 
checked,  and  controlled,  till  he  fancies  that  every 
thing  is  right  which  is  not  forbidden  :  as  if  there 
were  no  confcience  within  him,  and  no  God 
above  him,  to  whom'  he  is  accountable.  Obe- 
dience is  indeed  a  virtue  even  in  man;  but  it  is 
obedience  founded  in  right  reafon,  not  in  fear. 
Unlefs  joined  with  this  principle,  virtue  itfelf 
hardly  deferves  the  name.  Unlefs  fome  choice  be 
left  it,  fome  voluntary  a6lion  to  try  its  fteadinefs, 
how  fhall  it  approve  itfelf  to  be  virtue  ? 

On  this  principle  I  rejoice  to  fee  a  manly  and 
generous  difcipline  eftabliflied  among  us — a  difci- 
pline  which  enjoins  nothing,  which  prohibits  no- 
thing, which  punifhes  nothing,  but  what  reafon 
and  common  fenfe  declare  deferving  of  that  treat- 
ment. 
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merit.  There  are  decencies  and  formalities,  indif- 
ferent perhaps  in  their  own  nature,  which  all  well- 
ordered  communities,  efpecially  if  numerous,  find 
it  expedient  to  inforce  by  rules ;  and  which  none 
but  a  depraved  tafte  would  difrelifh  or  habitually 
violate.  But  in  all  the  great  bufinefs  of  educa- 
tion, the  ftudent  feels  that  what  he  does  is  his  own 
doing;  the  free  working  of  his  own  will ;  affifted 
certainly  by  counfel,  by  reproof,  and  by  encou- 
ragement ;  but  fpringing  principally  from  his  own 
fenfe  of  what  is  fitting,  virtuous,  and  honourable. 

In  the  favourite  fludies  of  the  place,  they  meet 
with  nothing  but  what  tends  to  breed  and  fofter 
thefe  noble  fentiments ;  to  make  them  feel  what 
they  owe  to  their  country  in  a  land  of  freedom, 
and  what  their  country  expe6ls  from  them.  In 
the  hiftories  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  they 
fee  refle6led  all  the  great  caufes  and  motives, 
which  can  ever  agitate  and  diftra6l  their  own  na- 
tion. They  read,  unmixed  with  the  prejudiced 
and  perverfe  clamours  of  party,  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  mifrule  and  anarchy,  of  wild  demo- 
cracy, of  unlimited  or  unjuft  power.  In  thefe 
works,  more  efpecially  in  the  former,  is  fpread 
out  before  their  eyes  a  crowded  but  not  a  con- 
fufed  picture  of  human  affairs,  exhibiting  all  the 
paflions,  both  in  their  fecret  workings  and  in 
their  fulleft  energy — all  the  difficulties  and  duties 
of  a  true  patriot — all  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the 
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intrigues,  the  reciprocal  interefls,  and  the  diver- 
fified  fortunes  of  free  flates;  and  with  the  fulleft 
and  minuted:  detail  of  fa6ts  are  interwoven  fuch 
refie6lions  and  reafonings,  as  muft  for  ever  fix  on 
that  hiftory  the  feal  of  ])olitical  wifdom,  and  make 
it  to  be,  what  its  author  nobly  and  boldly  foretold 
it  would  be,  a  ftanding  monument  of  infi:ru6lion 
to  all  times. 

In  the  latter  of  thefe  writers  they  will  fee  how 
a61:ive  patriotifm  and  fkill  in  affairs  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  found 
philofophy :  while  in  his  luminous  narrative  will 
occur  to  them  fuch  a  lively  and  juft  account  of 
things,  fuch  flrong  portraits  flarting,  as  it  were, 
from  the  page  in  their  native  mien  and  features,  as 
to  carry  almoft  all  the  diftin(9:nefs,  and  more  than 
all  the  authority,  of  living  examples.  And  from 
no  fludy  can  an  Englifliman  acquire  a  better  in- 
fight  into  the  mechanifm  and  temper  of  civil 
government :  from  none  can  he  draw  more  in- 
ftru6live  lefibns,  both  of  the  danger  of  turbulent 
faction,  and  of  corrupt  oligarchy :  from  none  can 
he  better  learn  how  to  play  fkil fully  upon,  and 
how  to  keep  in  order,  that  finely-toned  inftru- 
ment,  a  free  people. 

To  think  that  any  fludent  can  perufe  and  un- 
derhand thefe  works  without  catching  fome  por- 
tion of  the  generous  fpirit  that  breathes  in  them, 
is  to  argue  an  ignorance  of  the  frame  and  con- 
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ftitution  of  man's  nature;  and  many,  we  tnift, 
there  are,  who,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Milton, 
^'  are  led  by  them  and  drawn  in  willing  obedience, 
"  enfliimed  with  the  ftudy  of  learning,  and  the 
"  admiration  of  virtue ;  flirred  up  with  high  hopes 
*'  of  living  to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy  patriots, 
"  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages." 

So  live  they  yet 
Unchang'd  by  time,  and  hold  their  empire  flill 
With  noble  minds  :  ftill  lingering  on  the  banks 
Of  Ifis'  filver  ftream,  the  Mule  of  Greece, 
As  by  IlifTus  once,  her  awful  truths 
Unfolds,  and  draws  from  many  a  record  proud 
The  great  example,  not  in  vain  addrefs'd 
To  Britain's  youth,  that  teaches  how  to  prize 
Their  country's  worth,  and  how  to  guard  its  weal 
With  virtue  or  with  arms.     Lo  !  where  Ihe  points 
To  Marathon's  dread  plain,  and  the  rough  fliore 
Of  fea-beat  Salamis,  and  bids  them  mark 
How  Heaven  itfelfwill  arm,  to  aid  the  caufe 
Of  virtuous  freedom.     From  the  myftic  Ihrines 
Of  old  Eleufis,  and  her  dark  abodes. 
Went  forth  "  The  Mighty  Mother,"  and  in  clouds 
Hovering  aloft  o'er  Perfia's  baffled  hoft 
Pour'd  wild  difmay,  and  on  the  Colian  rock 
Scatter'd  the  frequent  wreck.     Then  while  the  flame 
Glows  in  their  youthful  breafts,  paufing  awhile 
The  fweet  inftruclrefs  bids  them  mark  again 
How  Athens  rofe  to  empire ;  firm,  and  wife, 
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Refting  her  fway  on  lovely  virtue  rofe ; 

Till  wealth  and  power  prevail'd  at  length  to  taint 

Her  fimple  faith,  and  warp'd  her  from  the  line 

Of  equal  rule  :  and  the  vile  demagogue 

Unfix'd  the  people's  mind :  and  loofening  firft 

The  fence  of  law,  that  held  him  from  his  prey, 

Chang'd  them  from  what  they  were,  from  juft  and 

mild 
To  fierce  and  cruel.     Ponder  th'  eventful  tale. 
Ye  rifing  hopes  of  Britain,  for  it  fpeaks 
With  no  light  warning. 

Such  was  the  imprefTion  made  by  thefe  ftudies 
on  one,  who  had  himfelf  drank  largely  at  the 
fountain  of  modern  fcience  as  well  as  of  ancient 
learning ;  who  lately  fhone  a  bright  example 
among  us,  as  the  warm  friend  to  merit  of  every 
kind ;  who  never  ceafed  to  encourage,  to  direft, 
and  to  aflift  thofe  around  him  in  every  honour- 
able purfuit ;  and  who  is  now  wifely  gone  to 
enjoy  the  evening  of  life  in  repofe,  fweetened  by 
the  remembrance  of  having  fpent  the  day  in  ufe- 
ful  and  ftrenuous  exertion. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  then  that  we  may 
think  ourfelves  injured  and  infulted,  when  the 
world  are  told  that  we  confine  our  infi:ru61ion  to 
the  grammatical  niceties  of  a  dead  language — that 
we  reprefs  all  attempts  at  reafoning  upon  moral 
and  political  queflions — that,  "  by  our  miferable 
"jealoufy  and  littlenefs,  an  infinite  quantity  of 
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"  talent  is  deftroyed," — that  all  the  great  topics,  in 
which  the  mind  of  a  public  man  fhould  be  well 
informed,  are  not  only  negle6led,  but  difcouraged 
or  defpifed.  The  world  in  general  cannot  know, 
what  the  writer  of  this  calumny  mod  probably 
knew,  that  the  charge  is  falfe.  They  will  na- 
turally be  imprefTed  by  the  daring  look  and 
menacing  tone  with  which  thefe  politions  are 
advanced  :  and,  unlefs  they  read  with  fufficient 
attention  to  dete6l  the  ignorance  and  inconfiftency 
of  the  writer,  they  will  conclude,  that,  if  not 
anfwered,  they  cannot  be  denied.  In  fuch  a  cafe 
indeed,  where  the  charge  is  totally  unfupported  by 
proof,  and  by  the  authority  of  any  name,  a  bare 
denial  is  in  ftridl  juflice  enough.  No  man  can 
fairly  be  put  on  his  defence,  and  expelled  to  clear 
himielf  from  loofe  accufations,  without  being 
even  confronted  with  his  accufer.  But  what 
could  not  in  flri6l  juftice  be  demanded  of  us,  it 
may  Itill  be  wife  and  prudent  to  concede.  A 
decent  refpecT:  for  public  opinion,  which  every  man 
and  every  fociety  of  men  ought  to  entertain, 
makes  it  impoffible  to  hear  onefelf  openly  and 
indurtrioufly  defamed  without  fome  uneafinefs, 
and  without  feeling  fome  anxiety  to  give  truth  its 
fair  chance  againft  malice  and  defamation. 

The  words  of  this  acrimonious  inve6live  I 
have  not  thought  it  always  necelFary  to  tranfcribe ; 
but  the  fubllance  of  it  will  not  be  found,  I  truft, 
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unfairly  ftated,  if  compared  with  the  extracts  be- 
low*; which  contain  fome  of  the  noxious  infu- 
iions   in   their   moll    redified  and   concentrated 


'  '  The  Engllfh  Clergy,  in  whofe  hands  education  entirely 
'  refts,  bring  up  the  firft  young  men  of  the  country,  as  if  they 

*  were  all  to  keep  grammar  ichools  in  little  country  towns  j 
'and  a   nobleman,   upon    whufe  knowledge  and   liberality  the 

*  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country  may  depend,  is  diligently 

*  worried,  for  half  his  life,  with  the  fmall  pedantry  of  longs 
^andfhorts.      ....    A  genuine  Oxford  tutor  would   fhudder 

*  to  hear  his  young   men   dlfputing  upon   moral   and  political 

*  truth   ....  He  would  augur  nothing  from  it,  but  impiety 

*  to  God,  and  treafon    to  Kings.     And  yet,  who  vilifies  both 

*  more  than  the  holy  poltroon,  who  carefully  averts  from  them 
^  the  fearching  eye  of  reafon,  and  who  knows  no  better  method 
'of  teaching  the  highell  duties,  than  by  extirpating  the  fineft 
'  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind  ?  If  our  religion  be  a  fable, 
'  the  fooner  it    is  exploded  the  better.     If  our  government  is 

*  bad,  it  fhould  be  amended.'     Edin.  Rev,  No.  29.  p.  50. 

'  When  an  Univerfity  has  been  doing  ujelejs  tbuigs  for  a 
f  long  time,  it  appears  at  firft  degrading  to  them  to  be  ufeful. 
'  A  fet  of  Icftures  upon  political  economy  would  be  difcouraged 
'  in   Oxford,  probably   defpifed,   probably  not  permitted.  .   .  . 

*  The  Parr  or  the  Bentley  of  his  day  would  be  fcandalized  in  an 
'  Univerfity^   to  be    put   on    a  level   with   the    difcoverer  of  a 

*  neutral  fait ;   and  yet,  ivbat  other  meajure  is  tbert:  of  dignity  m 

*  intelkHual  labuuVy  but  uftfuhufe  ^  .  .  .  .  Nothing  would  fo 
<  much  tend  to  bring  clatfical  literature  within  proper  bounds, 
^  as  a  fteady  and  invariable  appeal  to  utility  in  our  appreciation 
'  of  all    human    knowledge.     The     puffed-up    pedant    would 

*  collapfe  into  his  proper  fize,  and  the  maker  of  verfes,  and  the 
'  rememberer  of  words,  would  foon  aflfume  that  ftation  which 
'  is  the  lot  of  thofe  who  go  up  unbidden  to  the  upper  places  of 
fthefcaft.'     Ibid.  p.  51. 
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form.  There  is  however  one  ingredient  carefully 
thrown  in,  with  a  view  to  render  the  reft  more 
palatable — a  plaufible  aife6lation  of  zeal  for  what 
is  termed  Utility. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  I  have  already  treated  at 
fome  length  in  the  third  Chapter.  But  the  fallacy 
is  of  fuch  perpetual  recurrence,  that  I  muft  re- 
queft  a  little  farther  attention  while  the  folidity 
of  this  pretenfion  is  accurately  examined.  Utility, 
if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  which  is  condu- 
cive to  fome  good  end.  Thus  a  thing  may  be 
ufeful  which  is  not  good  in  itfelf,  provided  it  lead 
to  what  is  good.  It  is  the  value  of  the  end, 
which  muft  determine  the  value  of  the  means. 
And  if  a  queftion  arife  concerning  the  compara- 
tive utility  of  two  things,  it  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  confidering  the  nature  of  the  ends  to 
which  they  refpe^tively  lead. 

Now  all  thofe  arts  and  ftudies  which  relate  to 
the  improvement  of  manufadlures,  and  to  the 
railing  or  multiplying  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
terminate  merely  in  the  bodily  wants  of  man. 
Our  houfes  are  better  furnifhed,  our  table  may 
be  better  fupplied,  our  travelling  more  commo- 
dious ;  and  all  thefe  are  very  defirable  ends.  But 
will  any  man  who  afpires  to  the  name  of  philofo- 
pher  maintain,  that  thefe  are  the  principal  ends  of 
human  life — that  a  rational  being  is  moft  nobly 
occupied  in  fupplying  his  bodily  wants — in   mi- 
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niilering  to  the  caprices  of  fafliion  in  drefs,  in 
building,  in  equipage,  or  in  diet  ?  There  furely  is 
fome  obje6l  paramount  to  all  thefe,  for  which  his 
faculties  are  fitted,  and  towards  which  they  receive 
from  nature  fome  fecret  impulfe  and  bias  ;  an  im- 
pulfe  which  he  is  enabled  to  obey,  in  proportion 
as  the  preflure  of  thofe  other  motives  is  lellened, 
which  are  inferior  in  dignity,  although  prior  in 
neceffity.  To  make  nece[jity  the  ftandard  of 
what  is  praifeworthy  or  honourable,  is  againft  the 
uniform  judgment  of  mankind.  If  that  polition 
were  admitted,  the  loweft  employments  of  life  are 
unjullly  deprelled :  for  what  fervices  are  more 
neceflary  than  thofe  which  provide  us  with  food 
and  raiment  ?  If  the  other  wants  and  pleafures 
of  life  could  not  be  confulted,  without  a  facritice 
of  thefe,  no  man  could  hefitate  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.  It  is  only  on  the  prefumption 
that  thefe  can  be  fupplied  by  ordinary  hands,  and 
that  there  is  time  and  labour  enough  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  fociety  for  other  purpofes,  that  we  can 
at  all  juftify  thofe  lefs  neceilary  purfuits,  which 
engage  the  attention  of  the  higher  departments 
in  civilized  life.  This  univerfal  teftimony  of  man- 
kind, uncalled  for  and  undeligned,  appears  to  me 
the  flrongefl;  evidence  for  the  reafonablenefs  of 
that  di{tin6lion  which  every  where  prevails,  and 
which  admits  only  of  fuch  variations  as  local 
and  accidental  peculiarities  naturally  caufe.    The 
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main  principle  is  not  only  obferv^able,  but  is  pro- 
minent under  all  thefe  variations,  and  has  been  fo 
in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Still  we  are  continually  reminded,  that  folid 
and  ufeful  attainments  are  preferable  to  thofe 
which  are  lefs  neceflary,  and  which  adorn  rather 
than  fupport  life.  I  readily  grant  that  they  are 
fo  :  but  only  when  brought  into  competition  with 
each  other.  It  is  only  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  a  choice  betiveen  two — when  we  cannot 
have  both.  We  mud  build  our  houfe  before  we 
fiirnifh  it:  but  he  who  fupplies  the  library  and 
the  pictures  may  furely  be  allowed  to  rank  above 
the  artificer  that  raifed  the  walls  and  framed  the 
roof. 

Neither  can  any  diftin6lion  be  juftly  made  be- 
tween the  cafe  of  manual  and  intelle^ual  labour. 
They  cannot  indeed  be  altogether  feparated,  even 
in  the  loweft  occupations.  And  where  the  labour 
is  purely  intelledlual,  I  do  not  fee  how  its  dignity 
can  be  meafured  by  the  tendency  it  has  to  fatisfy 
the  bodily  wants  of  men.  It  is  not,  at  leaft,  a 
felf-evident  propofition  ;  which  this  Reviewer  pre- 
fumes  it  to  be.  And  if  it  be  true,  much  more 
reafon  does  there  feem  for  meafuring  the  mecha- 
nical and  corporeal  employments  of  life  by  that 
ftandard.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  never  will  be 
eftablijhed  in  the  opinions  of  men.  It  may  be 
brought  forward  upon  occafion,  like  many  other 
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plaufible  deceptions,  to  ferve  a  temporary  pur- 
pofe,  to  excite  odium  againfi:  one  party,  or  to  ac- 
quire popular  favour  for  another ;  and  the  mif- 
chief  may  be  great  for  a  time,  ahhough  the  de- 
lufion  cannot  be  lafiing. 

There  muft  be  furely  a  cultivation  of  mind, 
which  is  itfelf  a  good  :  a  good  of  the  higheft  or- 
der; without  any  immediate  reference  to  bodily 
appetites,  or  wants  of  any  kind.  Of  this  culti- 
vation I  fhould  fay,  as  of  many  profeffions  and 
trades,  that  it  mufi:  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  duties  of  a  plainer  kind.  If  they  cannot 
both  be  allowed  in  the  fame  fociety,  that  which  is 
leaft  neceflary  mufi:  give  way.  But  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  fuch  is  not  the  queflion.  No  pretence 
is  fet  up,  that  an  undue  proportion  is  withdrawn 
from  the  general  population,  and  employed  in 
thefe  ftudies  ;  but  that  the  Jiudies  themfelves  are 
frivolous,  becaufe  they  do  not  immediately  tend  to 
what  is  called  praRical  good. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  emergencies  of  fo  im- 
perious a  nature,  that  they  feem,  while  they  lafl, 
to  exalt  the  merit  of  him  who  relieves  tliem, 
above  that  of  every  other  fervice.  An  emergency 
of  this  kind  is  war.  But  no  one  furely  can  delire 
war  on  its  own  account.  No  lincere  Chriftian,  or 
friend  to  mankind,  can  widi  the  profeffion  of 
arms  to  be  extended  bc}  ond  the  ncceflity  of  the 
cafe.    The  neceffity  may  be  lamented,  but,  after 

the 
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the  unvarying  experience  the  world  has  had,  it  is 
the  weak  and  vifionary  theoriil:  only  that  can  ex- 
pert to  fee  it  altogether  removed.  And  having 
this  experience  before  us,  any  fyilem  of  national 
education  would  be  wrong,  which  unfitted  men 
for  that  ftate  of  things — any  fyflem  would  be  im- 
perfeB,  which  had  not  fome  tendency,  dire6l  or 
indiredl,  to  fit  them  for  it.  And  if  Claffical  edu- 
cation be  regarded  in  this  light,  there  is  none  in 
which  it  will  be  found  more  faultlefs.  A  high 
fenfe  of  honour,  a  difdain  of  death  in  a  good 
caufe,  a  paflionate  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
one's  country,  a  love  of  enterprize,  and  a  love  of 
glory,  are  among  the  firft  fentiments,  which  thofe 
ftudies  communicate  to  the  mind.  And  as  their 
efficacy  is  undoubted  in  corre6ling  the  narrow 
habits  and  prejudices  to  which  the  reparation  of 
the  profeffions  gives  birth  ;  fo  in  the  rough  fchool 
of  war  is  it  more  efpecially  exemplified,  in  miti- 
gating the  tone  of  that  fevere  inftruclor,  and  in 
foftening  fome  of  his  harfheft  features. 

But  I  will  not  return,  however  attra61ive  the 
theme,  to  a  confideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
bed  Claffic  writers.  The  praifes  we  beftow  upon 
them  will  be  regarded  by  our  adverfaries,  not  as 
proofs,  but  as  encomiums  ;  and  if  what  has  been 
faid  is  not  fufficient,  there  is  nothing,  I  believe, 
that  can  be  faid,  to  convince  a  hefitating  and  can- 
did enquirer,  how  naturally  they  tend  to  infpire 
z  juft 
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juft  and  elevated  thoughts  ;  thoughts  not  merely 
adapted  to  folitude  and  contemplation,  hut  to  the 
intercourfe  of  focial  life,  and  to  the  difcharge  of 
its  moil  a6live  duties. 

Let  me  be  permitted  however,  before  I  quit 
the  fubje6l,  to  tranfcribe  a  paflage  from  the  fame 
Review ;  written  at  a  time  when  candour  and 
liberal  fentiment  towards  Englifh  Univerfities 
were  not  unknown  to  it. 

"  It  is  the  refpeft  which  men  of  rank  in  England 
**  ufually  pay  to  a  Claffical  education,  that  drew  from 
"  our  Author  the  following  compliment,  In  which  we 
**  heartily  join,  in  favour  of  our  fouthern  neighbours, 
"  and  which  is  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  man  little 
"  accuflomed  to  the  complimentary  flyle." 

*  We  ought  to  judge  in  matters  of  education,  rather 

*  from  experience  than  from  mere  reafoning.  We  fliould 
'  enquire  whaL  nation   has  produced   the  moft  aftive, 

*  and  the  greateft  men ;  not  indeed  the  greateil  number 

*  of  compilers  and  of  book  makers,  but  of  the  moft  In- 

*  trepid,  the  moft  acute,  accompli flied,  and  magnani- 
'  mous  charaAers  ?    This  is  very  probably  the  Englifli 

*  nation.'  Edinburgh  Review,  Number  vl.  p.  352.  On 
Lichtenberg's  Mifcellaneous  Works. 

If  fuch  be  the  advantages  of  a  fyflem  founded 
in  the  fludy  of  ancient  literature,  it  cannot  be  an 
obje6l  of  indifference  with  the  nation,  to  fee  it 
firmly  eflablifhed  and  well  endowed.    To  prefen^e 

and 
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and  uphold  with  due  care  this  venerable  edifice, 
a  large  appropriation  both  of  the  men  and  of  the 
property  of  the  country  may  well  be  made.  Many 
there  certainly  ought  to  be,  whofe  peculiar  office 
fhould  lead  them  to  examine  diligently  all  its  parts, 
to  bring  together  fuch  materials  as  are  neceiTary 
to  counteract  decay,  to  maintain  its  folidity,  to 
cleanfe,  to  improve  and  embellifh  it.  But  it  is 
the  free  communication  of  its  ufe  to  the  public, 
which  is  their  leading  purpofe  ;  and,  according  as 
that  duty  is  well  or  ill  performed,  the  judgment 
of  the  public  fhould  be  pronounced. 

That  fome  of  its  apartments  might  not  be  ar- 
ranged more  commodioufly,  or  furnifhed  better, 
is  more  than  I  would  prefume  to  fay.  But  on 
the  fubjecft  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  we 
now  hear  fo  much,  I  will  venture  a  few  obfer- 
vations  in  our  defence. 

This  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  all  fciences  relating 
to  human  interefts,  that  in  which  the  greatell 
progrefs  has  been  made  in  modem  times ;  and 
much  honour  is  due  to  thofe  writers  who  have 
let  in  light  upon  this  hitherto  obfcure  and  un- 
frequented track.  But  the  effect  of  novelty  and 
difcovery  is  to  attra6l  for  a  feafon  an  undue 
proportion  of  public  favour.  Such  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  mifl:ake  with  regard  to  Political 
Economy ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  it  has  been 
a   dangerous,  if  not  a  mifchievous  miftake:  for 
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the  attainment  of  this  fcience  feems  almoft  to 
have  fupplanted  all  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge requifite  for  a  ftatefman;  to  have  often  nar- 
rowed his  views,  and  to  have  made  him  regard  every 
public  meafure  limply  in  the  relation  it  bears  to 
national  wealth.  But  this  object,  as  I  have  al- 
ready contended,  and  ever  will  contend,  againft 
the  clamorous  fciolifts  of  the  day,  is  not  the 
prime  bufinefs  of  true  policy.  However  im- 
portant and  even  neceflary  it  may  be,  it  is  a  fub- 
ordinate  and  not  a  predominant  concern  in  pub- 
lic affairs — not  lefs  than  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  an  eftate  in  private  life  is  an  in- 
ferior duty  to  the  education  of  children,  the  main- 
tenance of  character,  and  the  guidance  of  a 
houfe. 

Still  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  fcience  has 
a  tendency,  if  rightly  fludied,  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  that  it  will  enable  a  man  to  perform  many  of 
the  relative  duties  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
more  corredlly.  On  this  account  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  the  Le6^ures  on  Modern  Hiftory 
has  always  appeared  to  me  a  great  improvement  ; 
and  the  ftill  farther  extenfion  of  the  fame  enquiry 
would,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  much  approved. 

Its  great  leading  principles  however  are  foon 
acquired  :  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  day  fupplies 
them.  And  with  the  majority  of  ftudents,  the 
more  accurate  fludy  and  inveltigation  of  its  the- 
orems 
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orems  may  well  be  referved  for  thofe  fituations 
and  occafions,  in  which  many  of  them  will  be 
placed  at  fome  future  feafon,  and  which  afford 
ample  time  for  the  completion  of  fuch  enquiries. 
When  combined  with  practical  exertions,  and 
called  forth  by  particular  occafions,  thefe  ftudies 
gain  a  firmer  hold,  and  are  purfued  with  more 
eager  interefl;.  The  mind  fhould  indeed  be  early 
difciplined  and  fitted  for  that  work :  but  the  work 
itielf  may  be  done  when  the  time  comes. 

It  is  a  folly  to  think  that  every  thing  which  a  man 
is  to  know  mufi:  be  taught  him  while  young;  as 
if  he  were  to  fpring  at  once  from  College,  and  be 
intrufi:ed  with  the  immediate  management  of  the 
world :  as  if  life  had  no  intervals  for  extending  know- 
ledge: as  if  intellectual  exercife  and  the  a6l  of 
learning  were  unbecoming  the  ftate  of  manhood. 

With  regard  to  this  fcience  in  particular,  there 
are  many  points  in  it,  which  make  me  think  it  a 
fitter  employment  for  the  mind  in  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  than  when  the  afFe6tions  are  young 
and  growing,  and  liable  to  be  cramped  and  fiunted 
by  the  views  of  human  nature  which  it  continually 
prefents.  There  is  perhaps  fomething  in  all  the- 
oretical views  of  fociety,  which  tends  to  harden 
the  feelings,  and  to  reprefent  man  as  a  blind  part 
of  a  blind  machine.  The  frame-work  of  that 
great  fi.ru6lure  muft,  we  know,  be  put  together 
upon  fuch  principles.      And  the  more  enlarged 
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our  fphere  of  a^lion  is,  the  more  correal  and  lu- 
minous ought  our  notions  to  be  of  their  relative 
power  and  importance.  But  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  are  educated  for  aclive  profelTions  have 
lefs  occafion  for  contemplating  thefe  abflracl  no- 
tions, than  for  adapting  themfelves  promptly  to 
the  limited  relations  of  life  in  which  they  are 
placed  ;  and  in  which  the  remedy  of  evils  caufed 
by  the  fri6lion  of  the  machine  and  by  external 
accident,  requires  not  that  comprehenfive  view 
of  its  whole  conflru6lion  to  be  for  ever  prefent  to 
the  mind.  It  is  not  then  tiiat  I  would  keep  thefe 
truths  out  of  fight ;  it  is  not  that  I  would  deny 
the  utility  of  them  in  every  fphere  and  condition : 
but  where  a  choice  is  left  us  among  many  pur- 
fuits,  all  of  which  are  in  their  feveral  degrees 
beneficial,  I  would  be  very  cautious  how  that  was 
fingled  out  and  made  predominant,  which  is  fo 
prone  to  ufurp  over  the  red,  and  the  abufe  of 
which  is  not  a  laughable,  but  a  ferious  evil. 

Much  we  are  told  from  day  to  day  of  the  folly 
of  pedantry.  The  folly  is  indeed  ridiculous,  and 
it  is  feldom  fpared.  But  the  pedant  in  chemifiry, 
or  in  phyfics,  is  at  leaft  as  difagreeable  an  animal 
as  the  pedant  in  clafTical  learning;  and  the  pedant 
in  political  economy  is  not  difagreeable  only,  but 
dangerous.  And  if  a  profpecl  were  open  to  a 
young  man  of  a  period  of  leifure  after  his  term 
of  college-lludy  (hould  be  expired,  it  feems  more 
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advlfable  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  fcience  by 
exercifing  his  mind  in  found  Logic  and  in  Ma- 
thematical reafoning,  upon  which  any  other  fyftem 
of  clofe  and  fevere  reafoning  may  foon  be  built, 
than  to   run    the   rifk  of  facrificing    that   more 
generous  difcipline,  which,  if  not  imparted  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  is  feldom  acquired  afterwards. 
Never,  while  the  world  lafts,  will  it  be  wholly 
difabufed  of  that  fpecious  error,  that  the  more  there 
is  crammed  into  a  young  man's  mind,  whether  it 
flays  there  or  not,  whether  it  is  digefted  or  not, 
flill  the  wifer  he  is.     And  writings  fuch  as  thofe 
which  I  have  been  examining,  fmart,  witty,  and  con- 
fident, tend  to  confirm  this  difeafed  habit  of  think- 
ing, and  to  fpread  the  contagion.  A  half  educated 
father  hears  that  ledlures  are  read  in  Chemiftry, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  &c.  &c.  at  one  place,  and  his 
fon  is  learning  nothing  of  this  fort  at  fchool.  Inca- 
pable of  judging  how  mental  powers  are  improved 
by  continual  exercife,  and  how  the  moral  charac- 
ter is  in  a  great  meafure  formed  by  the  fiiudy  of 
good  authors,  he  fancies  that  when  the  grammar 
of  a  language   is  learnt,   all   farther  attention  to 
that  language  is  loft  time — that  there  is  nothing 
new  gained,  becaufe  there  is  no  new  name.      If 
the  boy  is  captivated  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of 
the  ftudies  which  are  prefented  to  him,  he  feldom 
returns    with   any  relifh  to  philological  purfuits. 
He  may  become  a  Ikilful  agriculturift,  an  improver 
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of*  manufactures,  an  ufeful  infpedlor  of  roads, 
mines,  and  canals :  but  all  that  diflinguifhing  grace, 
which  a  liberal  education  imparts,  he  foregoes 
for  ever.  It  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  later  period 
of  life,  if  the  morning  of  his  days  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  other  cares,  and  the  intellectual  habits 
already  fettled  in  different  forms  and  poftures. 
If,  as  too  often  happens,  thefe  matters  are  received 
into  the  ears,  but  take  no  pofreflion  of  the  mind, 
there  is  not  only  a  moral  blank,  but  an  intel- 
lectual barrennefs — a  poverty  of  fancy  and  in- 
ventioUj  a  dearth  of  hiftorical  and  poetical  illuftra- 
tion,  a  want  of  all  thofe  ideas  which  decorate  and 
enliven  truth,  which  enable  us  to  live  over  again 
the  times  that  are  paft,  to  combine  the  produce 
of  widely  diftant  ages,  and  to  multiply  into  one 
another  the  component  parts  of  each.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  cruel  one.  I  have  {een  it  tried;  and  have 
witnefTed  the  melancholy  and  irreparable  refult. 

On  the  contrary,  if  this  liberal  inftruCtion  be 
firft  provided,  and  if  the  intellect  be  duly  pre- 
pared by  corredt  Logic,  and  pure  Mathematical 
fcience,  there  is  no  analyfis,  which  the  bufiiiefs  of 
life  may  afterwards  call  upon  him  to  inveftigate,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  moderate  underftanding.  The 
habit  of  difcrimination,  the  power  of  dating  a  quef- 
tion  diftinCtly,  and  of  arguing  with  perfpicuity,  are 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  hafty  acqui- 
fition  of  mifcellaneous  knowledge.      Not  that  I 
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would  be  underftood  to  exclude  the  ftudy  of  thofe, 
matters  from  an  Univerfity.  They  are  taught, 
and  efteeined  and  encouraged  here :  but  we  do 
not  deny  that  they  are  the  fubordinate,  and  not 
th(^  leading,  bufinels  of  education  :  and  (what  I 
think  (hoald  never  be  forgotten)  they  are  much 
more  ealily  attained  by  a  well  dilciplined  mind, 
after  he  enters  into  life,  than  the  other  ftudies 
upon  which  we  lay  the  greateit  itrefs. 

If  it  be  ferioufly  conrplained  of  as  a  defe6l,  that 
fcepticifm  either  in  philolophy  or  religion  is  dif- 
countenanced,  I  can  only  pity  the  folly  of  the 
writer  who  could  advance  fo  untenable  a  pofition. 
If  indeed  the  obje6t  of  education  be  to  diftra6l  the 
mind  of  the  lludent,  to  make  his  opinions  loofe, 
wavering,  and  inconflant,  inftead  of  guiding  his 
choice,  allifting  his  judgment,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  powers,  then  we  muft  admit  that  we 
are  altogether  under  a  miftake.  If  he  was  fent 
here,  not  to  be  fed  with  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  moft  wholefome  diet,  but  to  be  turned  adrift 
amongit  a  medley  of  all  forts  of  food  and  all  forts 
of  poifon,  and  left  to  clioofe  for  himfelf,  then 
indeed  have  we  ftill  to  learn  our  duty,  and  to 
begin  at  that  point  where  we  have  hitherto 
fancied  educatio)i  ought  to  end.  But  the  wretched 
abfurdity  of  this  doctrine  is  too  manifeft  to  bear  a 
queiiion.  It  muit  feem  like  trifling  to  attempt 
its  refutation.     I  will  therefore  proceed  to  notice 
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one  topic  more,  on  which  I  have  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

Much  wonder  has  been  fometimes  exprefled, 
that,  in  fo  important  a  fcience  as  Moral  Philofo- 
phy,  no  more  diftincl  provifion  (hould  have  been 
made  in  the  Englifh  Univerfities,  and  that  fo 
much  rerpe6l  fhould  ftill  continue  to  be  paid,  more 
efpecially  in  Oxford,  to  the  ancient  heathen  fyf- 
tems  of  Ethics,  after  fo  many  corre6lions  and 
improvements,  with  the  light  and  authority  of  the 
Gofpel  to  guide  us. 

To  this  objedlion  the  firft  anfwer  which  oc- 
curs is,  that,  in  a  Chriftian  community.  Ethics  is 
much  more  included  within  the  province  of  Re- 
ligion than  that  of  Philofophy.  Without  the  fanc- 
tion  of  Religion,  the  purefl  fyflem  of  Ethics  would 
be  comparatively  lifelefs  and  unfruitful:  and  without 
ethical  infi:ru6lion.  Religion  itfclf  is  vapid,  and  even 
dangerous.  They  may  be  confidered  as  infepara- 
ble  ingredients  of  one  compound  ;  and  the  care  of 
teaching  both  in  the  moll  efFeclual  manner  may 
well  be  intruded  to  the  fame  hands.  It  is  then 
from  the  pulpit  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fulled 
performance  of  this  branch  of  education ;  and  it  is 
in  this  fervire  that  we  fee  called  forth  amongd  us  the 
greated  efforts  of  moral  and  metaphyfical  reafoning. 

The  name  of  Sermon  has  with  fome  people 
become  fynonymous  with  a  trite  fuperficial  ftate- 
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ment  of  truths  which  no  one  combats.  A  volume 
of  Sermons  is  too  often  regarded  by  the  world  in 
that  light :  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  mofl 
unpromifing  title  to  a  work.  Call  the  fame  com- 
pofition,  Le6lures  in  Moral  Philofophy,  Diflerta- 
tions  on  certain  theorems  in  Ethics  or  Meta- 
phyfics,  and  they  are  immediately  fuppofed  to 
contain  fomething  profound — fome  difplay  of 
acute  and  original  realbning — fome  new  illuftra- 
tion  or  powerful  vindication  of  eftablifhed  truths. 
And  the  fame  injuftice  is  equally  obfervable  with 
regard  to  the  unpublifhed  arguments  which  are 
continually  framed,  and  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
The  inftru6tion,  however,  thus  conveyed  is,  for  all 
pra6\ical  purpofes,  and  in  a  great  degree  alfo  for 
intelleclual  exercife  and  improvement,  the  moft 
folid  and  impreffive. 

Religion  adapts  itfelf  to  all  conditions,  to  all 
occupations,  whether  of  mind  or  body ;  and  that 
form,  in  which  its  truths  are  befl  reprefented  to  a 
congregation  of  fludents  and  of  educated  men,  is 
one  which  calls  for  a  power  of  abftra6l  reafoning, 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  beft  Ethical  works, 
the  matter  of  which,  according  to  its  worth,  may 
be  incorporated  with  religious  difcourfe.  Hardly 
any  man  but  the  Enthufiaft  contends  that  the 
Gofpel  was  defigned  to  fuperfede  moral  reafoning. 
It  adds  a  fandion  to  Ethics,  which  the  fublimefl 
philofophy  could  never  give :  it  corrects  fome 
A  a  2  errors. 
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errors,  into  which  the  pureft  philofophy,  without 
that  guide,  had  fallen.  But  it  dilplays  no  entire 
and  fyflematic  code,  which  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  our  natural  faculties  in  fuch  an  enquiry 
lefs  needful:  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  ftrong 
additional  llimulus  to  exert  them  in  this  fervice. 
If  therefore  the  whole  of  what  we  h^arnt  in  Morals 
were  to  be  derived  from  one  work,  no  Chriftian 
could  hefitate  between  the  fyfiem  of  Ariftotle  and 
the  fyflem  of  Paley.  The  latter  work  is  well 
known  here,  and  never  mentioned  without  re- 
fpe6l.  But  whether  as  an  exercife  of  the  reafon- 
ing  faculty,  or  as  exhibiting  moral  theorems  in  a 
more  captivating  and  convincing  fhape,  I  cannot 
think  it  entitled  to  a  decided  preference.  It  may 
lead  to  a  notion  alfo,  that  it  contains  all  we  think 
well  eftablilhed  in  Chriftian  Ethics  :  whereas  the 
Greek  Philofophy  is  always  ftudied  with  a  referve 
in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  and  an  habitual  refe- 
rence is  made  to  a  more  unerring  ftandard,  by 
which  its  foundnefs  is  to  be  tried.  When  we 
confider  too  how  frequently,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  cafe,  a  popular  modern  work  in  Englifh 
will  be  read  without  much  fpeciftc  encourage- 
ment, while  a  foreira  ftimulus  is  almoft  alwavs 
wanted  to  make  an  ancient  treatife  of  any  depth 
generally  ftudied,  the  prudence  of  fixing  on  the 
latter  as  the  obje6l  of  reward  and  honour,  fup- 
pofing   them  nearly   equal  in   value,    cannot   be 
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queftloned.  My  own  convi(?Hon,  after  much 
confideration  of  the  matter,  decidedly  fettled  in 
that  way  :  but  I  admit  it  to  be  a  point,  on  which 
different  opinions  may  well  be  entertained,  even 
by  people  acquainted  with  the  works  of  both 
clafles. 

In  the  view  which  has  thus  been  given,  and 
the  defence  which  has  been  attempted,  of  Oxford 
Education,  although  I  have  not  been  able,  nor 
indeed  have  I  been  willing,  to  fupprefs  the  ftrong 
affection  which  I  fe?el  for  the  place  and  for  its 
peculiar  lludies;  yet  nothing  has  been  farther 
from  my  mind  than  to  a6l  the  part  of  a  profefled 
advocate — to  hide  its  defe61s — to  exaggerate  its 
merits — and  to  give  a  falfe  complexion  to  the 
whole  cafe.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  either  of 
extreme  weaknefs,  or  of  artful  malignity,  to 
draw  an  ideal  pi6lure  of  what  a  feminary  of  learn- 
ing might  be,  or  ought  to  be.  A  kind  of  intel- 
ledtual  paradife  is  delineated,  from  which  human 
paffions,  prejudices,  and  intereits  are  altogether 
excluded.  Nothing  is  to  occupy  the  mind  but  a 
never-failing  and  laborious  attention  to  peculiar 
duties.  No  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  diffe- 
rence of  bodily  or  mental  conftitution — none  fot 
occafional  languor,  or  fluctuation  of  fpirits — none 
for  the  avocations  of  bufmefs — for  multiplied  and 
entangled   conne6lions — for   purfuits   of  private 
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intereft  and  advancement;  purfuits  which  are 
thought  not  only  allowable,  but  laudable  in  every 
other  department  of  life.  And  when  this  vilion- 
ary  fcene  has  been  exhibited  to  the  fancy,  what 
wonder  if  the  reality  fliall  be  found  homely  and 
difappointing  !  Where  human  beings  are,  human 
follies  and  interefts  will  ever  be  found.  The 
comparifon  ought  not  in  candour  to  be  made 
with  a  perfe6l  ftandard ;  but  with  that  which 
feems  fairly  pra6licable,  and  reafonably  to  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  prefent  flate  of  things.  If  there  be 
any  inftitution  fo  pure,  any ^ body  of  individuals 
fo  devoted  to  the  public  good,  that  no  other 
motive  finds  place  in  their  minds,  and  no  other 
view  or  inclination,  from  day  to  day,  is  harboured 
there,  but  the  fervice  of  God  and  man,  let  them, 
(with  folemn  reverence  and  lincerity  of  heart  I 
fpcak  it,)  let  them  caft:  the  firft  Itone  at  us.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  men,  from  whom  the  language  of 
infult  and  iiwe^live  is  heard.  It  is  that  many- 
tongued  fpirit  of  jealous  difcontent  or  political 
difcord,  which  utters  thefe  jarring  founds ;  which 
ever  and  anon  flits  acrofs  our  path,  and,  occupy- 
ing fome  flieltcrcd  nook  or  over-hanging  eminence, 
derides  us  with  iicndlike  mockcrv,  and  points 
with  a  reproachful  hand  at  each  faultering  Hep  or 
accidental  failure  :  while  nothing  fcems  to  delight 
it  more  than  to  fee  its  cllifh  tricks  imitated  by 
an  idle  throng  of  fpcClators,  or  to  hear  an  echo 
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of  laughter  raifed  at  the  expence  of  filent  and 
unpretending  worth. 

There  are,  moreover,  fome  points  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  place,  which  are  carefully  kept 
out  of  fight  by  our  revilers,  but  which  ought  to 
be  known  and  well  confidered,  before  any  com- 
parifon   is  made  between  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  ought  to  be.     The  Univerjity  of  Oxford  is  not 
a  national  foundation.     It  is  a  congeries  of  foun- 
dations,  originating  fome  in    royal   munificence, 
but  more  in  private  piety  and  bounty.      They  are 
moulded  indeed  into  one  corporation ;  but  each 
one  of  our  twenty  Colleges  is  a  corporation  by 
itfelf,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  ftatutes,  not  only 
regulating    its    internal    affairs,     but    confining 
its  benefits  by  a  great  variety  of  limitations.    In 
this  particular,  I  believe,  we  are  much  more  re- 
ftrained  than  the  foundations  in  Cambridge,  al- 
though in  many  cafes  the  limitations  bear  a  clofe 
refemblance.    In  moll  Colleges  the  fellovvfhips  are 
appropriated  to  certain  Schools,  Diocefes,  Coun- 
ties, and  in   fome  cafes  even  to  Parifhes,  with  a 
preference  given  to   the   Founder's   kindred  for 
ever.     Many  qualifications,  quite  foreign  to  intel- 
le6tual  talents  and  learning,  are  thus  enjoined  by 
the  Founders  ;  and  in  very  few  inftances  is  a  free 
choice  of  candidates  allowed  to  the  Fellows  of  a 
College,  upon  any  vacancy  in  their  number.  Merit 
therefore  has  not  fuch  provifion  made  as  the  ex- 
tent 
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tent  of  the  endowments  might  feem  to  promile. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  each  of  thcfe  various  con- 
flitutiojis  cannot  be  tlie  beft.  The  heft  of  them 
perhaps  are  thofe  where  an  unreftrained  choice  is 
left  among  all  candidates  who  have  taken  one 
degree.  The  worft  are  thole  which  are  appro- 
priated to  ft^hools,  from  which  boys  of  iixteen  or 
feventeen  are  forwarded  to  a  fixed  Itation  and 
emolument,  which  nothing  can  forfeit  but  fla- 
grant rnifcondut'T^,  and  which  no  exertion  can 
render  more  valua]}le. 

But  what  can  be  faid  to  all  this  ?  Arc  the  wills 
of  private  bcnefaciors  to  be  fet  afide,  not  becaufe 
they  coiita-n  provifions  injiirioKs  to  the  public, 
(for  in  that  cafe  no  one  could  qucftion  the  pro- 
priety of  interference  in  the  Legiflature,)  but  fim- 
ply  becaufe  thefe  provifions  are  not  the  bcft  that 
might  have  been  F  It  the  country  were  about  to 
allot  anew  any  portion  of  its  wealth  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  education,  of  courfe  the  plan  would  be 
uniform,  and  the  regulations  fuch  as  might  feem 
beft  adapted,  in  every  refpect,  to  promote  the  de- 
lired  end.  But  an  Englifh  Legiflature  has  always 
evinced,  and  I  trufl  ever  will  evince,  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  authority  of  Wills,  and  the  facrednefs 
of  priva*:e  property.  Whatever  innovations  may  be 
made,  no  one  can  apprehend  from  fuch  a  Legif- 
lature, that  any  pcrfonal  lofs  iliould  be  fuftained 
by  the  i)refent  individuals.   And  whether  even  the 
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maintenance  of  a  facred  principle  be  not  a  greater 
good  than  the  mere  amelioration  of  a  fyftem^ 
ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  I  am  confident,  well 
confidered,  before  any  change  is  made  ^i 

*  Mr.  Cockburn,  late  Chriftian  Advocate  at  Cambridge, 
has  propofed  a  plan  for  limiting  the  duration  of  all  fellowfhips 
to  ten  or  twelve  years,  fecuring  of  courfe  the  prefent  pofleflbrs 
from  any  lofs  or  injury.  Although  I  admire  and  applaud  the 
zeal  of  this  writer,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  purity  and  re6ti- 
tude  of  his  intentions,  yet  I  cannot  think  his  plan  defirable,  on 
feveral  accounts.  The  hardfhip,  which  many  individuals  would 
certainly  fuffer,  outweighs  in  my  tiiind  the  value  of  any  rwa- 
dental  good  which  might  arife  from  this  fyftem.  Befides,  the 
great  obje£l  propofed  is,  to  fend  Fellows  of  Colleges  into  aftive 
employment.  Now  this  purpofe  is  already  effected  by  the 
permiffion,  univerfally  granted,  of  non-refidence.  Not  more 
than  one  fixth  part,  I  believe,  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges 
in  Oxford  are  refidentj  very  few  more  than  are  engaged 
in  the  bufincfs  of  education.  The  reft  are  employed  in 
the  world  in  different  ways.  The  fyftem  of  non-retidence 
is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  have  aftefted  materially  the  afpedt 
of  the  place,  perhaps  farther  than  in  prudence  it  ought  to 
be.  Very  few  are  there  who  are  poifeffed  of  leifure  to  carry 
on  learned  works.  And  the  confequence  is,  that  the  bufinefs 
of  Authorftiip  is  often  affumed  by  moft  incompetent  hands ; 
while  abler  men  are  occupied  in  the  more  ufeful  but  lefs  fhewy 
tafk  of  tuition.  On  this  fubjedl  1  believe  the  public  are  much 
mifinformed.  The  life  of  a  College  is  far  from  being  the  life 
of  a  Cloyfter.  The  character  of  a  Fellow  of  a  College,  fo  often 
made  the  theme  of  fatirical  humour,  like  that  of  the  Squire  in 
country  life,  has  nearly  difappeared.  The  evil,  if  any,  is  now 
reverfed.  So  far  from  a  College  being  a  drain  upon  the  world, 
the  world  drains  Colleges  of  their  moft  efficient  members ; 
and,  although  the  Univerfity  thus  becomes  a  more  effeitiial 
engine  of  education,  it  lofes  much  of  that  charafteriftic  feature 
B  b  it 
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In  the  mean  time  I  never  wifh  to  fee  the  Uni- 
verlity  placed  above  refponfibility  to  public  opi- 
nion. I  never  wifh  to  lee  her  fhielclcd  from  the 
fear  of  public  cenfure,  repofing  fecurely  on  her 
endowments,  and  difregarding  the  clamours  of 
the  world  around  her.  It  is  the  terror  of  the 
public  voice  which  keeps  in  awe  our  very  Govern- 
ment, and  all  our  public  inftitutions :  and  when 
once  that  falutary  check  is  removed,  we  know 
how  foon  every  ill  weed  fprings  up  and  ripens  in 
every  quarter  of  the  eftate,  and  how  indolent  all 
ks  flewards  and  labourers  become.  To  the  voice 
of  the  public  we  ought  always  to  anfwer  with 
refpecf,  and  to  render  an  account,  if  called  upon, 
of  our  proceedings.  And  when  that  account  is 
fairly  given  in,  I  do  not  fear  that  a  judgment  will 
be  paffcd,  upon  the  vain  and  ungenerous  expe6la- 
tion  of  perfcCl  virtue.  If  indeed  the  great  purj:)ofe 
of  national  education  were  defeated  or  lightly  re- 
garded by  us,  if  the  life-blood  of  England,  inftead 

it  once  had,  as  a  rclidence  of  learned  leifure,  and  an  emporium 
of  literature. 

Having  mentioned  this  ])amphlet  of  Mr.  Cockburn's,  I  can- 
not avoid  repeating,  that  1  admire  the  llncerity  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Author,  rnd  that  I  enter  warmly  into  his  views 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  is  expoled,  not  by  the  fear 
of  Catholic  Emancij)ation,  as  it  is  abfurdly  called,  but  by  the 
fuhtle  acl-livity  of  its  adverlaries,  and  the  lupinenefs  and  in- 
diflerence  of  thofe  who  ovi^ht  to  be  its  moft  energetic  de- 
fenders. 

of 
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of  being  Invigorated  by  healthy  food,  and  quick- 
ened by  pure  patriotifm,  were  fent  back  tainted 
and  difeafed,  to  circulate  through  her  veins  difloy- 
alty,  irreligion,  or  fanaticifm,  then  indeed  might 
we  hang  down  our  heads  in  fhame,  and  fhrink 
from  that  ftorm  of  obloquy  which  is  gathering  fo 
thick  around  us.  But  if  no  fuch  deadly  mifchief 
is  fuffered  to  lurk  here ;  if,  with  the  allowances 
candour  will  ever  make  for  human  frailty,  we  be 
found  upon  the  whole  to  difcharge  our  duty  with 
difcretion  and  fidelity;  we  need  never  fcruple  to 
meet  our  accufers  with  a  clear  and  unabafhed 
countenance  ;  confident,  as  we  well  may  be,  that 
we  fhall  continue  to  enjoy  the  prote(9:ion  of  the 
government  we  live  under,  and  the  favour  of  that 
nation,  whofe  befl  interefls  we  ferve. 


B  b  2  POST^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


l  WISHED,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  introduce 
a  note,  or  to  make  fome  alteration  in  one  or  two 
pafTages.      E.  g. 

P.  60.  1.  14.  Quod  always  has  more  or  lejs 
the  force  of  because.  This  is  not  ftricftly  true. 
It  has  the  force  alfo  of  As  to  ;  but  this  ufe  of  it 
was  not  the  point  in  queition  :  it  may  fafely  be 
faid,  that  it  never  has  the  force  of  ut. 

P.  67.  Note.  A  further  reafon  might  be  af- 
figned  for  the  do6lrine  refpediing/czo  quod,  not- 
withftanding  the  line  in  Plautus.  A  long  pa- 
rentheiis  is  often  the  caufe  of  a  little  grammatical 
incongruity  in  the  oldeft  writers :  it  is  a  kind  of 
difiurhing  force,  which  afFe6ls  the  courfe  of  the 
fentence,  although  it  does  not  extinguifh  its 
original  character  :  fuch  a  fentence  therefore  is 
not  a  good  authority  for  any  unufual  conflruc- 
tion. 

P.  90.  1.  11.  This  ftatement  may  feem  hardly 
reconcileable  with  the  example  from  Livy,  xxxi. 
9.  in  the  fame  page.  It  is  certainly  a  general  rule, 
that;  to  mark  i\iQ  fame  relation  in  Latin,  the  fame 

cafe 
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cafe  is  required.  But  this  rule  is,  like  other 
grammatical  rules,  liable  to  variation,  through  the 
idioms  and  anomalies  of  language :  of  which  va- 
riation the  paflage  from  Livy  xxxi.  9.  is  one  ex- 
ample. 


ERRATA. 

P.  8.  1.  9.  for  light  read  lit. 
P.  57. 1.  6,  for  ut  read  at. 


A 

SECOND  REPLY 


TO  THE 


EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  REPLY 


TO 


THE  CALUMNIES 


OF  THAT  REVIEW  AGAINST  OXFORD. 


"  We  cannot  review  the  pamphlet  before  us,  without  either  re- 
"  fating  the  argument  contained  in  it,  or  acknowledging  thejuft- 
"  nefs  of  its  remarks."     Edi7i.  Rev.  No.  31.  p.  158. 

"  Belides,  leaving  out  the  confiderations  of  morality  and  religion, 
*'  I  am  aftonifhed,  my  good  brethren,  that  you  do  not  eftablilh  a 
"  chara6i:er  for  telling  truth^  for  your  own  advantage."  Sermons  by 
the  Reverend  St/dney  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  117- 


OXFORD, 

Piinted  for  the  Author;  and  fold  by  J.Cooke,  and  J.  Parker; 

J.  MACKiisLAy,  J.  Murray,  and  F.  C.  &  J.  Rivingtom", 

London. 

1810. 


«,o'.i'Tij  \.oij;j  a-.t!  <,o.  l-iimtis,  (J>tui^. 


REMARKS 


Article  VII.  in  Number  XXXI. 


OF  THE 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


oY  treating  this  Article  as  the  produ6lion  of 
three  different  writers,  each  defending  himfelf 
againft  the  fame  adverfary,  and  vindicating  his 
former  writings  from  the  cenfures  pafTed  upon 
them,  I  am  certainly  putting  the  moft  candid 
conllru6lion  upon  it,  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
will  bear. 

It  is  poffible  indeed  for  great  agitation  of  mind 
to  betray  an  individual  into  language  not  only  of- 
fenfive  and  indecent,  but  hardly  reconcileable  with 
truth,  becaufe  not  conliftent  with  itfelf ;  but  in 
the  inftance  before  us  the  violation  of  confiftency 
is  fo  frequent  and  dire6l,  and  occurs  in  parts 
which  give  fo  little  occafion  for  paffion  to  operate, 
that  I  cannot  refer  it  to  any  other  caufe  than  to 
that  divilion  of  labour,  which  I  doubt  not  is  found 
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beneficial,  upon  the  long  run,  in  reviewing,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ufefui  arts.  The  particular 
examples  of  this  failing  will  be  noticed  as  we  pro- 
ceed. In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  contend, 
that,  if  well  eftablifhed,  they  nmft  at  leaft  be  al- 
lowed to  diveft  the  Review  of  all  the  authority 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  from  numbers — 
from  that  impofing  plural  ftyle  which  overawes 
the  folitary  reader,  and  gives  to  the  di6lates  of  a 
fingle  writer  the  weiglit  and  efficacy  of  a  legal 
fentence.  Wherever  this  difcrepancy  can  be  dif- 
covered,  not  only  is  the  authority  of  many  re- 
duced to  that  of  one,  but  we  can  oppofe  to  this 
one  an  authority  of  equal  rank  with  his  own  ; 
and  all  the  claims  to  deference,  which  belong  to 
him  as  one  of  a  diftinguiflied  fraternity,  are  nulli- 
fied by  counteracting  authority,  which  he  mull 
himfelf  admit  to  be  equally  flrong. 

Some  blame  is  perhaps  in  fuch  cafes  due  to 
the  Condu6tor  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  whofe 
peculiar  office  feems  to  be,  to  make  the  parts  of 
his  machinery  play  well  and  fmoothly  into  one 
another.  He  does  not  indeed  feem  to  have  been 
altogether  indifferent  to  this  obje6l;  for  the  intro- 
du6tion,  as  well  as  one  or  two  connecting  claufes, 
are  evidently  the  work  of  his  pen :  but  though 
they  {erwe.  to  give  the  whole  piece  a  more  finifhed 
appearance,  they  do  in  fa61  loofen  and  encumber 
what  was  ricketty  enough  before.      For  one  fen- 


tence  however  of  this  introduction,  which  is  manly 
and  candid,  I  am  ready  to  make  my  fincere  ac- 
knowledgments. He  is  pleafed  to  fay,  "  We  can- 
"  not  review  the  pamphlet  before  us,  without  ei- 
*'  ther  refuting  the  argument  contained  in  it,  or 
"  acknowledging  the  jujinefs  of  its  remarks T  Now 
to  this  pledge  I  wi{h  ltri6lly  to  confine  him.  I 
have  no  other  defire  than  that  the  queftion  be- 
tween us  may  fairly  be  brought  to  that  iflue. 
And  I  entreat  thofe  who  have  felt  any  intereft  in 
this  difpute  to  examine  the  ^atement  I  am  about 
to  make  with  clofe  attention  ;  to  compare  it 
ftriftly  with  the  Article  in  the  Review,  and  to 
form  their  judgment,  not  from  the  tone  of  confi- 
dence which  either  party  may  allume,  and  the 
loofe  unfupported  allertions  which  they  may  ad- 
vance, but  from  the  intrinfic  force  of  the  argu- 
ments and  authorities  refpe6lively  adduced.  If, 
after  making  this  impartial  comparifon,  it  fhall  ap- 
pear that  the  writers  have  refuted  any  one  of  the 
leading  propofitions  I  maintained ;  if  I  am  ob- 
liged to  abandon  any  one  of  the  critical  opinions 
ventured  in  the  Reply,  or  if  I  fail  of  demonfi:rat- 
ing  that,  where  my  arguments  could  not  be  over- 
thrown, they  have  been  reprefented  to  be  what 
they  really  were  not,  I  will  then  patiently  fubmit 
to  the  moft  infulting  and  abufive  of  thofe  epithets 
which  that  Review  has  thought  fit  to  beftow  upon 
me.      But  if  the  refult  fhall  be  the  reverfe  of  all 
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this,  as  I  doubt  not  upon  an  accurate  invefligation 
it  will  be  found  to  be,  few  of  my  readers  will  deny, 
that  the  difgrace  of  that  language  is  refle6led  en- 
tirely upon  the  authors  of  it ;  and  not  only  that 
the  charges  are  made  good  in  their  original  force, 
which  were  at  firfl  laid  againfl  them,  but  that 
their  guilt  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  their  de- 
fence. 

I  proceed  now  to  make  the  propofed  examina- 
tion^ only  flopping  for  a  few  moments  to  remove 
an  obftru6lion  which  lies  at  the  very  threfhold. 

In  the  firfl  place  then  an  exception  is  taken  to 
the  Title  of  the  work  reviewed,  "  A  Reply  to  the 
"  Calumnies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  we 
are  told  that  a  Calumny  is  "  a  fi6litious  recital 
"  made  for  the  purpofe  of  hurting  the  moral  cha- 
"  raster  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  indivi- 
**  duals;"  from  whence  the  Reviewer  infers,  that 
as  no  immorality  was  imputed  to  Oxford,  the  term 
Calumny  is  not  applicable  to  their  accufations, 
even  fuppofing  the  falj'ehood  of  them  to  be 
proved. 

This  furely  is  at  beft  but  a  piece  of  verbal  cri- 
ticifm :  and  verbal  criticifm  is  in  the  fame  Article, 
p.  J85.  denominated  '^  a  filly  art:"  for  it  in  no 
degree  afleds  the  cafe  between  us.      All  I  con- 


tend  for  is,  that  their  charges  againfl  Oxford  are 
falfei  and  this  point  being  once  eftablifhed,  what- 
ever ratisfa6lion  they  can  derive  from  refle6ling 
that  their  falfehoods  inferred  no  immorality,  I  am 
very  ready  to  allow  them.  At  the  fame  time  I 
muft  wait  for  authority  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  before  I  confine  the  ufe 
of  an  Englifh  word  to  a  narrower  fenfe  than  I  find 
it  bear  in  the  converfation  and  daily  ufe  of  well 
educated  men.  "  Any  falfehood  circulated  inju- 
"  rious  to  the  reputation  of  another,"  is,  according 
to  my  apprehenlion,  a  calumny;  and  although 
the  Reviewer  fays,  according  to  our  apprehenfion 
it  is  neceflarily  an  attack  on  the  moral  character, 
I  wifh  he  would  inform  us  under  what  fyflem  of 
ethics  the  writing  of  barbarous  Latin  is  deemed  a 
mora/ offence.  For  be  it  obferved,  that  in  p.  J  76. 
of  the  fame  Article,  the  word  calumniator  is  ufed 
in  this  very  fenfe.  The  writer  calls  me  a  libeller 
of  Oxford  for  expofing  its  bad  Latin  —  'he  wiflies 
'  he  could  fay  calumniator ;'  adding,  in  fubftance, 
that  falfehood  is  the  only  ingredient  wanting  to 
make  this  libel  of  mine  a  calumny.  But  it  is 
ufelefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  fuch  a  quibble. 
Not  only  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  but  the  beft 
writers  of  the  language,  ufe  the  word  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  I   have  above  explained  it^.     And  till 

*  Mr.  Burke,  I  know,  when  corre6ling  the  error,  that  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  in  Hanover  was  arbitrary,  calls  the 


we  have  fomethlng  ^Detter  than  a  dogma  from 
Edinburgh  to  guide  us,  we  may  continue  to  re- 
{peS:  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  without 
a  hint  of  its  being  appropriated  to  offences  of  a 
moral  nature,  explains  it  to  be  "  Slander;  falfe 
"  charge  ;  groundlefs  accufation  ;"  and  one  of  the 
examples  produced  by  him  is  from  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, which  fpeaks  of  a  calumny  againll  our  foil  ^. 

It  is  at  the  fame  time  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  very  Review  in  queflion  accufes  the  Graduates 
of  Oxford  of  not  "  pofleffing  any  knowledge  or 
"  fkill  whatfoever  in  that  art  which  they  profefs, 
"  and  which  they  were  chofen  and  appointed  to 
"  pra6lice  for  the  benefit  and  infi:ru61ion  of  the 
"  community."  No.  28.  p.  431.  It  declares  that 
the  Univerlity  "  a6ls  with  the  minds  of  young 
*'  men,  as  the  Dutch  did  with  their  exuberant 
*'  fpices  —  that  an  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is  an- 
"  nually  deflroyed  by  the  miferable  jealoufy  and 
'*  littlenefs  of  its  infi:ru6lors."  No.  29.  p.  50.  And 
in  the  fame  Number  a  genuine  Oxford  Tutor  is 

rtatement  a  calumny :  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  turn  to  the 
paffage.  The  word  is  ufed  every  day  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
for  falfc  acciifat'ions  of  a  political  nature. 

^  The  authority  (jnoted  for  the  ufe  of  the  word  calumniate  ib 
flill  more  to  the  point. 

One  trade  or  art,  c-ven  thojc  that  Jhould  he  the  moji  liberal, 
iViall  make  it  their  bufuiefs  to  difdain  and  calumniate  another. 
Sprat. 


defcribed  as  a  holy  poltroon,  "  who  vilifies  God 
"  and  Kings,  by  carefully  averting  from  them  the 
"  fearching  eye  of  reafon,  and  who  knows  no  bet- 
'*  ter  method  of  teaching  the  higheft:  duties,  than 
"  by  extirpating  the  finefi:  qualities  and  habits  of 
*'  the  mind."      Ibid. 

All  this  the  world  are  now  told  (I  believe  for 
fhe  firft  time)  that,  even  \{  falfe,  it  is  not  calum- 
nious :  and  that  the  accufation  involves  no  moral 
delinquency  or  defeat  whatever. 
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PART  1. 


ProTok'd,  the  Jugij;ler  cried,  'tis  done  : 
In  Science  1  J'ubmit  to  none. 

Thus  faid,  the  cups  and  balls  he  play'd  ; 
By  turns,  this  here,  that  there,  convey 'd ; 
The  cards,  obedient  to  his  words, 
Are  by  a  fillip  turn'd  to  birds ; 
Ilis  little  boxes  change  the  grain, 
Trick  after  trick  deludes  the  train. 
lie  fliakes  his  bag,  he  ihews  all  fair, 
His  fingers  fpread,  ayid  nothing  there. 

Gay. 


X  HE  ground  being  thus  broken,  the  talk  of 
completing  the  firft  parallel  is  left  to  the  Reviewer 
of  La  Place,  a  writer  of  whofe  ability  and  fcientific 
attainments  very  refpe6tful  mention  had  been 
made.  The  paflage  extracted  from  his  Review, 
as  containing  falfe  and  injurious  aflertions  con- 
cerning Oxford,  T  think  it  beft  to  print  entire,  not 
only  becaufe  the  reader  will  thus  beft  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  argument,  but  becaufe  the  Reviewer 
has  been  fo  unfortunate,  when  defending  himfelf, 
as  to  exhibit  this  paffage,  on  which  the  whole 
queftion  hinges,  with  a  material  change  of  expref- 
(ion.  In  No.  22.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  it 
ftands  thus  ; 


"  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  pub- 
"  lie  inftitutions  of  England  that  we  are  to  feek  for 
"  the  caufe  of  the  deficiency  here  referred  to,  and  par- 
"  ticularly  in  the  two  great  centres  from  which  know- 
"  ledge  is  fuppofed  to  radiate  over  all  the  refl  of  the 
"  ifland.  In  one  of  thefe,  where  the  diftates  of  Arif- 
"  totle  are  ftill  liftened  to  as  infallible  decrees,  and 
"  where  the  infancy  of  fcience  is  miftaken  for  its  nia- 
"  turity,  the  mathematical  fciences  have  never  flou- 
*'  riflied;  and  the  fcholar  has  no  means  of  advancing 
"  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  geometry."  Edin. 
Rev.  No.  32.  p.  383. 

Of  this  pafTage  he  obferves,  "  To  the  propofi- 
"  tion,  u'hick  is  the  mainfcope  of  the  fentence,  that 
'^  the  mathematical  fciences  have  never  Jiourijhed 
"  at  Oxford,"  I  have  been  prudent  enough  not  to 
make  any  reply.  To  this  obfervation  therefore, 
before  I  touch  upon  the  three  other  propofitions, 
which  will  be  treated  in  exa6l  order,  I  will  now 
firft  dire6l  my  attention  :  and  if  the  reader  will 
examine  what  I  fay  with  patience,  I  have  little 
doubt  to  Vv'hich  of  us  the  compliment  of  prudence 
will  appear  to  be  moft  due ;  to  me  for  having 
omitted  to  make  any  reply  then,  or  to  the  Re- 
viewer for  having  provoked  one  now. 

It  will  be  remembered  then  tliat  the  Reviewer 
is  attempting  to  account  for  the  decline  of  mathe- 
matical learning:  in  En2;land  "  for  almoit  a  cen- 
"  tury  paft ;"  he  is  feeking  "  to  what  caufe  we 
"  mult  afcribe  the  derelidiion  of  a  fcience,  by  wliat 
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"  may  be  regarded  as  its  native  country  ;"  and 
the  principal  caufe  fiiggefted  by  himfelf  is  the  fyl- 
tem  of  education  purfued  in  the  two  Englifh  Uni- 
verfities.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  mathe- 
"  matical  fciences  never /^ourijhed  at  Oxf^ovd ;'''  if 
this  be  not  only  his  meaning,  but  "the  main  fcope 
*'  of  the  whole  fentence;"  and  if  by  this  he  means 
to  account  for  the  decai/  of  mathematical  fcience 
among  us  in  modern  times  ;  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  guefs  according  to  what  fyftem  of  diale6lics  his 
argument  is  framed.  Let  us  but  try  the  fame 
procefs  of  reafoning  in  another  cafe. 

A  great  mortality  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
among  our  troops,  and  many  caufes  may  be  af- 
figned  for  tliis  increafe :  but  the  principal  caufe  is 
the  unwholefomenefs  of  our  two  chief  military  fta- 
tions.  One  of  thefe  has  ahvaijs  been  an  unheal- 
thy place.  And  although  the  greatelt  obje6lions 
to  it  have  been  long  ago  removed,  yet  there  ftill 
remains  much  which  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
&c.  What  lliould  we  think  of  a  medical  board 
whofe  report  Ihould  commence  with  a  reafon  of 
this  kind  ?  To  that  profeflion  indeed  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  Galenic  figure,  a  very  fuperfluous 
addition  to  the  fcheme  of  Ariflotlc;  but  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  later  age,  and  a  more  enlightened  phi- 
lofopher,  to  enrich  the  art  of  reafoning  with  fo  in- 
genious a  method  of  fupporting  falfehood  as  that 
jufl  exhibited. 
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But,  what  is  ftlll  more  furpriling,  after  having 
given  me  credit  for  prudence  in  not  attempting 
any  reply  to  the  propoiition,  '^  that  the  mathema- 
"  tical  fciences  have  never  flourifhed  at  Oxford/' 
within  a  few  pages  this  prudent  writer  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

"  The  author  feems,  in  his  outfet,  to  have  chofen 
"  very  unfkilfully  the  ground  on  which  his  ftand  was 
*'  to  be  made.  In  the  warfare  of  the  pen,  no  lefs  than 
"  of  the  fword,  it  is  a  great  error  to  attempt  defend- 
"  ing  a  place  which  is  untenable ;  and  from  which,  in 
^'  fpite  of  every  effort,  you  muft  be  forced  to  retire 
"  with  lofs.  To  defend  the  mathematics  and  the  fciences 
"  of  Oxford,  was  precilely  an  undertaking  of  this 
*' kind :  —  it  was  to  defend  the  weakeft  point  in  the 
"  whole  country,  and  that  which  a  prudent  com- 
"  mander  would  have  immediately  refolved  to  aban- 
*'  don.  Our  adverfary,  hy  making  choice  of  this  difad- 
"  vantageous  pofition,  has  committed  an  error  that  we 
*'  fhould  not  have  expecled  from  one  who  had  learnt 
*'  his  tallies  in  the  fchool  of  Ariftotle  :  he  has  taken 
*'  poft  in  a  hollow  way,  where  he  is  overlooked  in  all 
"  directions,  and  commanded  by  higher  ground  on 
"  every  fide  to  which  he  can  poffibly  turn."  Edinb. 
Rev.  No,  2^.  p.  i68. 

What  other  folution  can  be  offered  of  this  lin- 
gular phosnomenon  than  that  before  fuggefted  ? 
Surely  never  was  man  yet  fo  blinded  with  paflion 
or  prejudice,  as  to  be  the  author  of  both  thefe 
fentences,  and  to  utter  them  almoft  in  the  fame 
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breatli.  But  if  this  be  indeed  a  touch  from  the 
mafter's  pencil,  one  has  only  to  lament  that  he 
fhoLild  have  thrown  in  his  colours  fo  carclefsly, 
and  have  fpoilt  the  effect  of  his  compofition,  by 
aiming  injudicioufly  at  fome  partial  beauties.  As 
a  general,  indeed,  he  feems  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  moft  fignal  miftake  ;  for,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  borrow  the  metaphor  which  his  own  rich  fancy 
has  created,  '  in  the  warfare  of  the  pen,  no  lefs 
'  than  of  the  Iword,  it  is  a  great  error'  fo  to  difjjofe 
our  troops,  that,  when  we  think  they  are  haralfmg 
the  enemy,  they  are  in  fa6l  keeping  up  a  crofs  fire 
againft  thcmfelves.  Into  this  error  the  Editor  of 
the  Review  leems  to  have  been  repeatedly  be- 
trayed :  and  he  not  only  allows  his  feveral  divi- 
fions  to  attack  and  impede  each  other,  but  he 
calls  out  his  corps  de  rejervc  when  matters  come 
to  extremity,  and  employs  them  in  charging  and 
routing  his  own  army. 

It  may  be  as  well  however  to  ftate  in  plain 
language  the  reafons  why  fo  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  })ropofition  above  (juotcd.  In  the 
firft  place  it  is  loofely  expi'effed,  and  capable  of  fo 
many  interpretations,  that,  unlefs  it  was  material 
to  the  cafe,  it  would  have  been  merely  a  tedious 
incumbrance  on  the  argument  to  difcufs  it  at  all. 
It  was  not  the  hiftorical  fame,  but  the  prejhit 
charccfer  of  the  Univerfity,  which  I  undertook 
to  vindicate  :  it  was  that  character  which  the  Re- 
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viewer  attacked  ;  and  he  reprefeiited  it  as  one 
principal  caufe  of  the  decline  of  mathematical 
fcience  in  this  country ^  although  he  fcruples  not 
now  to  declare,  that  the  "  main  fcope  of  the  fen- 
^^  tence"  in  queftion  was  to  ftate  that  our  cha- 
racter in  that  refpedl  has  been  always  the  fame. 
To  fuch  miferable  fhifts  is  a  man  driven,  who  has 
perhaps  the  fenfe  to  fee  that  he  has  advanced  a 
falfe  accufation,  but  not  manlinefs  or  candour 
enough  to  retra6l  it. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  order, 
the  three  following  propolitions,  which  conftitute 
the  whole  of  the  original  charge,  which  I  thought 
it  concerned  me  to  notice. 

I.  That  at  Oxford  the  dictates  of  Ariftotle  are 
ftill  liftened  to  as  infallible  decrees. 

II.  That  the  infancy  of  Science  is  miflaken 
for  its  maturity. 

III.  That  the  fcholar  has  no  means  of  advanc- 
ing beyond  the  mere  elements  of  Geometry. 

In  fupport  of  the  firft  article  he  fays,  that  he 
never  intended  to  charge  us  with  teaching  the 
Phyfics  of  Ariftotle  ;  '^  that  what  was  faid  about 
"  the  dictates  of  Ariftotle  was  not  meant  of  his 
"  Phyftcs,  but  of  his  Logic  and  Metaphylics." 
And,  before  he  advances  to  the  difcuffion  of  this 
topic,  he  gives  us  a  fpecimen  of  his  own  logic  in 
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a  pafTage  too  remarkable  to  be  oiintted.  Having 
produced  an  extra6l  from  the  Rcj)]y  rer[)ecl!ng  the 
progrefs  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  fcventecnth 
century,  he  adds, 

"  We  will  not  at  prcfent  difpute  the  corretlnefs  of 
"  this  Ihort  account  here  given  of  the  revolutions  in 
"  Phyfics  ;  although  we  mud  remark,  that  if  the  ar- 
"  tillery  which  diflodged  the  Ariftotelian  Pliyfics  had 
"  come  from  the  arfenal  of  Bacon,  the  Cartefian  never 
"  would  have  fuccecdcd  to  them  ;  as  no  two  plans  of 
"  philofophifing  were  ever  more  oppofite  than  thofc  of 
"  Bacon  and  Defcartes."     Rev.  p.  160. 

Thus,  if  it  was  A  that  drove  B  out  of  his 
houfe,  C  could  never  have  got  in,  becaufe  no  peo- 
ple were  ever  more  at  variance  than  A  and  C. 
If  it  was  the  Prefbyterian  fe61:  which  fliook  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Independents  would  never  have  acquired  the  af- 
cendancy,  becaufe  their  tenets  were  fundamentally 
different.  If  the  Jacobins  in  France  deftroyed 
the  monarchy,  Buonaparte  would  never  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  them,  as  no  two  plans  of  polity  were 
ever  more  oppofite  than  thofe  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  Jacobins.  Admirable  reafoner  !  Is  this 
then  the  '  indu6\ive  method,'  to  which  the  loQ-ic 
of  Ariftotle  is  fo  hoftile  ?  In  order  to  over- 
throw a  pofition  relating  to  a  matter  of  fa6l,  he 
produces  a  theoretical  principle  of  morals,  by 
which  he  would  have  our  belief  refpe6ling  this 
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(slS.  determined.  A  compendious  road  truly, 
wliich  Ariftotle  never  dreamt  of;  a  road,  which 
not  only  makes  hiftorical  evidence  fuperfluous, 
but  which  foibids  us  even  to  liften  to  it,  when  it 
militates  againft  an  abftradt  probability.  Little 
did  Lord  Bacon  imagine,  when  he  wrote  his  127th 
Aphorifm,  that,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries,  a 
writer,  who  profefles  to  be  one  of  his  greateft  ad- 
mirers, would  evince  fo  wanton  a  difregard  of  his 
leading  principle. 

The  padage  ifielf  has  little  indeed,  or  rather 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  argument :  but  it  is 
a  curious  commentary  upon  the  opinions  of  this 
afiiiilaut  of  Ariftotle,  and  gives  us  fome  foretafte 
of  the  blelTings  which  will  be  derived  from  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  works  of  that  miftaken 
philofopher.  We  fhall  foon  have  abundant  proof 
of  the  inconvenience  of  other  rules,  by  which  he 
had  the  temerity  to  fetter  down  the  human  un- 
derftanding ;  but  from  which,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  efpecially  if 
fupported  by  the  credit  of  the  prefent  writer,  we 
may  hope  fpeedily  to  fee  mankind  fet  at  liberty. 

Let  us  now  refume  the  confideration  of  thofe 
diclates  of  Ariftotle,  which  the  Reviewer  fays  are 
ftill  held  to  be  infallible  at  Oxford ;  contained,  as 
he  himfelf  explains  it,  in  his  Logic  and  his  Meta- 
pliyiics.  Now,  whatever  terrors  may  have  haunted 
him  with  refpe6l  to  the  latter  of  thefe  works,  I 
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am  happy  in  being  able  to  releafe  him  at  once 
from  them  all.  The  work  forms  no  part  of  the 
lyllem  of  education  in  this  Univerfity.  Whatever 
its  merits  may  be,  I  can  afTure  him  the  fiiident  is 
neither  required,  nor  expected,  nor  advifed  to  read 
it.  The  whole  of  the  qucftion  then  refolves  it- 
felf  into  the  Logic  of  Ariftotle.  And  here,  if  it 
were  not  prcfumptuous  to  expecl  that  an  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  fhould  condefcend  to  look  at  the 
book  he  is  reviewing,  I  would  venture  to  refer 
him  to  p.  22.  of  the  ^  Reply,'  for  a  ftatement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Logic  of  Ariltotle  is  now 
ftudied  here.  He  will  find,  that  the  fhortefl  Com- 
pendium extant,  which  contains  all  the  eflential 
principles  of  the  art,  is  the  text-book  ufually  em- 
ployed. If  he  confults  that  Compendium,  he  will 
find,  that  the  method  of  indudlion  is  there  accu- 
rately explained  ;  and  that  the  vulgar  error,  (about 
tvhick  more  will  he  faid  prejhithj,)  by  which  peo- 
ple are  led  to  oppofe  the  Organon  of  Bacon  to  the 
Organon  of  Ariftotle,  is  diflinclly  pointed  out  and 
refuted  ^.  But  of  this  I  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  prefently. 
The  Revnewer  fays, 

"  The  Logic  of  Ariftotle  is  particularly  hoftile  to  in- 
du(!-tivc  fciencc.     By  turning  the  mind  to  the  fyllogiftic 

"  Longc  alia  Verulamlo  mens ;  cuj\is  Organon  cum  Arillote- 
lico  nihil  habet  comnunie  pra;tcr  ununi  nomen.  Aid.  Art. 
Log.  Coinp.  in  Concluf.  §.  6, 
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"  method,  it  becomes  a  very  powerful  obflruftion  to 
*'  that  knowledge,  which  is  derived,  by  induAion,  from 
"  experience  and  obfervation.  It  is  on  this  foundation 
*'  that  the  charge  refts,  which  the  author  of  the  Reply 
"  calls  impudent  and  unfounded,  that  of  miftaking  the 
"  infancy  for  the  maturity  of  fcience."     Rev.  p.  i6i. 

He  then  produces  the  well  known  remark  of 
Bacon,  that  the  later  times  are  in  fa6l  the  fenium 
mundi,  as  having  the  benefit  of  all  former  expe- 
rience ;  and  thence  infers  moft  fagacioufly,  that 
"  we  mufi:  not  go  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  an- 
"  tiquity  for  our  knowledge  concerning  nature  and 
'^  its  laws'"'  What  the  force  or  meaning  of  this 
remark  is  I  cannot  even  guefs,  unlefs  he  would 
ftlll  infinuate,  that  the  ancient  phyfics  are  taught 
by  us  inflead  of  the  modern.  But  this  meaning 
he  himfelf  difclaims.  I  muft  therefore  leave  the 
paflage  in  all  its  obfcurity,  and  proceed  to  his 
quotation  from  Dr.  Reid,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. 

"  After  men,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  had  laboured  In  the 
*'  fearch  of  truth  near  two  thoufand  years,  hy  the  help 
*'  of  fyllogijhis.  Lord  Bacon  propofed  the  method  of 
**  induction  as  a  more  effectual  engine  for  that  purpofe. 
"  His  Novum  Organum  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 
"  and  labours  of  the  inquifitive,  more  remarkable  and 
«'  more  ufeful  than  that  which  the  Organum  of  Arifto- 
*'  tie  had  given  before  :  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fe- 
"  cond  grand  aira  in  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon." 
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"  It  is  plain  from  this"  that  is,  becaiife  Dr. 
Reid  fays  lb,  oblervcs  the  Reviewer ;  the  fame 
Reviewer  who  talks  of  the  dictates  of  Ariftotle 
being  Hfteiied  to  as  infallible  decrees  :  "  it  is  plain 
"  from  this,  that  where  the  Organum  of  Ariflotle 
^'  is  a})pcaled  to  once,  the  Organum  of  Bacon 
*^'  fliould  be  confulted  a  hundred  times."  Rev. 
p.  162. 

Now  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  fame 
irrelevant  matter,  might  have  been  faved,  if  the 
writer  had  only  taken  the  precaution  of  refrelhing 
his  memory,  or  perhaps  of  reading  for  the  iiril 
time  a  work,  for  \^'hich  he  proi'efles  an  entire  ad- 
miration. As  he  feems  to  have  omitted  this  ufe- 
ful  preliminary,  he  will,  I  trufl,  excufe  me,  if  I 
attempt  to  clear  the  queftion  of  fome  difficulties, 
with  ^^'hich  it  is  ufually  cmbarrafled  in  the  hands 
of  modern  writers ;  and  although  it  may  feem 
to  occupy  fome  time  in  the  outfet,  it  will,  I  am 
fure,  be  found  to  be  true  economy  in  the  end. 

Firfl  then,  it  is  a  miftake  widely  fpread,  that 
the  Organon  of  Bacon  was  deligned  by  the  au- 
thor himfelf  to  fuperfede  the  Organon  of  Arifto» 
tie.  The  author  himfelf  profefles  no  fuch  defign, 
nor  can  I  difcover  the  ilighteft  intimation  of  it 
tlironghout  the  whole  work.  He  complains  in- 
deed, and  very  juftly,  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
fchools  checked  all  free  enquiry  into  the  laws  and 
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confiitution  of  nature.  He  recommends  earneftly 
and  repeatedly,  that  we  fhould  throw  off  thefe 
?]avifh  chains  ;  that  we  lliould  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but  what  obfervation  confirms  ;  and  that 
we  fliould  obferve  and  enquire  for  oarfelves,  in- 
ilead  of  blindly  adopting  opinions  already  re- 
ceived. His  firlt  book  is  occupied  with  a  confi- 
deration  of  the  caufes  which  have  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  natural  pfiilofophy ;  and  his  fecond 
book  contains  a  fpecimen  of  the  new  method  of 
inveftigation  which  he  propofes,  in  order  to  far- 
ther difcoveries  in  that  department.  To  this  pro- 
vince of  natural  philofophy  is  the  whole  treatife 
exclufively  confined.  With  this  province  the 
Logic  of  Ariftotle  has  no  neccffary  or  natural  con- 
nection. 

Among  the  caufes  which  have  hindered  the 
improvement  of  fcicnce,  Bacon  frequently  notices 
the  injurious  efFc6ls  of  Arillotle's  works.  But 
his  complaint  is  confined  to  two  points  :  firft,  tlie 
corruption  of  phyfical  fciencc,  by  intermixing  with 
it  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  Logic;  and,  lecond- 
]y,  the  haily  affumption  of  phyfical  principles,  the 
truth  of  which  was  not  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
queitioned. 

The  firft  of  thefe  complaints  is  made  particu- 
larly in  Aph.  (j'2  and  63.  Having  divided  falfe 
philofophy  into  three  kinds,  fophi/iica,  empirica, 
and  fuper/titiofa,  he  refers  Arifiotle  s  errors  to  the 
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firft  kind.  **  Primi  generis  exemplum  in  Ariflo- 
"  tele  maxime  conrpicuiim  est,  qui  philofophiam 
"  natiiralem  dialedlica  fua  corrupit  &c."  The 
fame  charge  is  repeated  nearly  in  the  fame  words, 
Aph.  9O. 

The  fubflance  of  the  fecond  charge^  viz.  a  pre- 
cipitate afllimption  of  firfl:  principles  without  fuf- 
ficient  invefligation,  and  a  dogmatical  adherence 
to  them,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery  of  new 
phasnomena,  is  contained  principally  in  Aph.  Qj 
and  125.  The  whole  of  this  latter  aphorifm  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  if  any  one  would  con- 
vince himfelf  how  entirely  falfe  the  current  notion 
is,  that  Bacon  invented  the  method  of  Induction 
for  arriving  at  thofe  truths  which  Ariftotle  fought 
by  means  of  Syllogifm.  In  this  Aphorifm  it  is 
diftindlly  declared,  that  the  metliod  of  acquiring 
firft  principles  adopted  by  each  is  in  hind  the 
fame.  The  defe(?t  however  of  the  ancients  was 
an  impatient,  fcanty,  and  fuperficial  obfervation  of 
particulars,  from  which  they  mounted  prematurely 
to  the  Iiighell  ])rincij)les ;  whereas  the  advice  of 
the  modern  philofophcr  is,  to  be  cautious,  flow, 
laborious,  and  pcrfevcriijg  in  cxpciMment,  before 
we  venture  to  elicit  prnpo/ilions,  out  of  which 
other  truths  are  to  be  Allogiftically  inferred. 

Having  in  tlie  fivCi  book  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
nuin  enumerated  the  fevcral  caufes  which  feem 
to  have  obfirucled   the  advancement  of  natural 
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iciencej  (among  which  the  Tyllogiftic  method  of 
reafoning  is  not  once  mentioned,)  he  proceeds  in 
the  fecond  book  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  that  pa- 
tient and  methodical  examination  of  particulars, 
out  of  which  alone  he  juftly  obferves  that  all  fur- 
ther difcoveries  of  the  nature  of  things  mull  arife. 
It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  fuller  account  of  this 
book,  wliich  is  ftritSlly  confined  to  the  fubje6l  of 
natural  philofophy  ;  but  I  muft  be  permitted  to 
exprefs  a  doubt,  whether  the  writers,  who  are  for 
ever  founding  in  our  ears  the  praifes  of  this  work, 
are  really  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  principal 
contents.     From   the    trite   inve6tives   they   are 
continually  pronouncing  againft  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  one  would  little  expe6l  to  find  in  this  fa- 
vourite fubftitute  of  theirs,  a  technical  vocabulary 
infinitely  more  unwieldy,  fanciful,  and  uncouth, 
than  any  which  accompanies  the  f}'fi:ems  of  Logic 
as  they  are  now    taught.      Witnefs  the  feveral 
clafles  of  experiments,  into  which  the  examination 
of  natural  bodies  is  divided ;  inftantlce  mi gr antes, 
liberates,  prcEdominanl.es,  conftitutivce  five  manipu- 
lares,  proportionates,  monodiccc,  limitanecc,  decifo- 
rice,  lampadis,  evocanles,  ilinerantes,  perfecantes, 
&c.  &c.  to  the  number  of  twenty-feven.     If  this 
Reviewer,  or  if  any  modern  philofopher  will  affirm, 
that  he  has  himfelf  ftudied  nature  according  to 
this  example,  or  if  he  would  ferioufly  recommend 
a  ftudent  to  condu6l  and  fort  his  experiments  after 
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this  manner,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
method  of  teaching  natural  philofophy  adopted  hy 
us  is  materially  different  from  his.  But  even  then 
the  queflion  will  be,  whether  lue  have  not  got  the 
ftart  of  him  F  whether  he  be  not  guilty  of  miftak- 
ing  the  infancy  of  fcience  for  its  maturity,  and  of 
employing  an  engine  in  its  rude  primitive  Aruc- 
ture,  after  it  has  been  fimplified  and  improved  by 
many  fucceeding  artifls  ? 

There  is  in  fa(5l  fo  much  trick  and  juggle  in 
the  ufe  which  is  made  of  Bacon's  name,  that  I 
Ihall  riik  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  in  order  to 
cxpofe,  once  for  all,  tlie  fliallow  Ibphiftry,  to  which 
writers  of  this  dcfcription  are  for  ever  reforting. 
The  Organon  of  Bacon  has  been  already  fliewn  to 
be  confuied  to  the  department  of  phyfical  fcience. 
It  is  indeed  truly  faid  to  conftitute  a  grand  acra  in 
the  hiftory  of  philofophy  :  but  to  propofe  it  as  a 
manurd  of  inftruclion,  or  a  guide  for  philofophical 
enquiries  in  the  prefent  age,  is  to  miflake  its  real 
nature  and  defign.    The  great  autlior  of  that  work 
liad  to  explode  inveterate  })re)udices;  to  awaken 
men   from    a   fiupid  lethnrgy  ;   to   roufe  them  to 
action  ;   to  convince  them   that  as  yet  they  knew 
little  of  nature;  and  to  fet  them  an  example,  afier 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  learn  more.  Thefe 
great  j)urpoies  have  been  long  ago  anfvvered:  there 
is  not  one,  I  believe,  of  the  idula  which  is  now 
flcfeiiilcd  or  clicriliiod  in  any  feat  of  learning,  or 
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by  any  perlbn  of  liberal  education,  The  procefs  of 
experiment  has  been  unceafingly  purfued,  and  is 
ftill  hourly  purfued,  by  perfons  who  never  read  a 
line  of  Bacon,  with  more  Ikill,  fagacity,  and  fuc- 
cefs,  than  if  they  had  learnt  by  heart  all  his  twen- 
ty-feven  inftaniice,  and  pracSlifed  his  vindemiatio 
upon  them.  Thus  even  the  objedl  which  alone 
he  had  in  view  himfelf,  that  of  promoting  difco- 
very,  is  better  attained  by  this  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  pradlice  of 
philofophical  enquirers,  than  it  was  by  his  own 
mofl:  fedulous  endeavours  :  for  it  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable, that  the  conclufion,  to  which  he  is  led 
in  the  firft  exemplification  of  his  method  of  en- 
quiry, is  found  by  later  experiments  to  have  been 
dire6lly  falfe;  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  fecond 
book  being  occupied  with  an  inveftigation  of  the. 
nature  of  heat,  which  is  determined  at  length  to, 
be  '^  Motus  expanfivus,  cohibitus,  et  nitens  per 
'•  partes  minores."      Lib.  ii.  Aph.  20. 

Let  me  not  be  underflood  to  fpeak  difrefpecl- 
fully  of  the  greateft  of  modern  philofophers,  when 
I  fay  this.  My  fole  obje6t  is  to  fliew,  that  an 
improper  ufe  is  made  of  his  authority.  There  is 
a  fpirit  of  party,  as  Profeflbr  Playfair  informs  us^, 
even  among  geometers;  and  this  fpirit  has,  I  fear, 

''  Notes  to  Elements  of  Geometry,  p.  427. 
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tiad  more  fhare,  even  than  ignorance,  in  mifrepre- 
fenting  the  qiieftion  relpeding  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philofophy.  The  Reviewer,  who  is  perpe- 
tually exalting  the  latter  above  the  former,  feems 
to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Ariftotle  from  Dr.  Reid's  Analyfis  of  the  Organon, 
a  work  which,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  is  cer- 
tainly very  defective,  not  only  becaufe  the  author, 
by  his  own  confeflion,  never  read  the  treatife  en- 
tirely through,  of  which  he  propofes  to  give  a 
fummary ;  but  ftill  more  becaufe  he  had  hardly 
any  acquaintance  with  the  other  writings  of  that 
Philofopher.  This  acquaintance  is  not  only  ufe- 
ful,  but  even  indifpenfable  in  a  writer,  who  would 
prefent  a  juft  expofition  of  any  of  his  fpeculative 
works ;  and  as  the  world  have  for  fome  years  been 
poilefled  of  an  accurate  and  clear  analyfis  of  thefe, 
to  which  eafy  accefs  was  open,  I  cannot  acquit 
the  Reviewer  of  moft  culpable  negligence  in  ven- 
turing upon  a  condemnation  of  this  philofophy, 
without  availing  himfelf  of  the  means  of  informa- 
tion at  hand. 

If  the  paflliges  above  referred  to  in  Bacon  are 
not  fufficient  to  prove  that  Syllogifm  and  Induc- 
tion arc  employed  for  dificrent  purpofes,  and  that 
neither  of  them  was  unknown  or  dili-egarded  by 
Arifiotle,  a  few  extracts  from  the  learned  and 
faithful  Analyfis  of  Dr.  Gillies  will,  I  hope,  put 
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the  matter  beyond  difpute,  and  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable perhaps  even  to  thofe  who  never  enter- 
tained any  doubts  concerning  it. 

"  The  patient  examination  of  objefts,  and  the  accu- 
*'  rate  definition  of  terms,  are  continually  employed  by 
"  our  philofopher,  as  the  bed  means  for  arranging  per- 
"  ceptions  into  faience.  Thefe,  and  not  fyllogifms,  are 
"  the  fole  inftruments  ufed  by  hinifelf  in  the  deepeft  and 
"  moft  various  refearches  that  ever  exercifed  the  inge- 
"  nuity  of  man.  Yet  his  art  of  fyllogifm  (an  art  igno- 
"  rantly  depreciated  in  the  prefent  age,  and  more  ab- 
*'  furdly  magnified  in  preceding  times  beyond  its  real 
"  vi^orth)  is  not  therefore  ufelefs,  although  its  real  ufes, 
"  as  vi'ill  prefently  appear,  are  altogether  different  from 
"  the  purpofes  to  which  it  was  long  moft  injudicioufly 
"  applied."     New  Analyfis  of  Ariftotle's  Works,  p.  68. 

After  giving  a  jufi;  and  truly  philofophical  view 
of  the  nature  of  fyllogifm,  fuch  as  no  man  can 
colle6l  from  the  Analyfis  of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Gillies 
returns  to  the  perverfions  and  mifreprefentations, 
with  which  the  world  is  fdled  rtfpeding  the  Or- 
ganon.  "Our  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
"  things,  Ariftotle  perpetually  inculcates,  rcuft  be 
"  acquired  by  patient  obfervation,  generalifed  by 
*'  comparifon  and  induction,"  &c.  p.  7g.  And  in 
p.  81.  is  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  cavil,  fo 
frequently  repeated,  that  the  treatife  is  converfant 
about  ivords  inftead  of  things. 

The  moft  decifive  authority,  however,  for  it  is 
one  which  this  Anti-Ariftotelian  fchool  cannot  ob- 
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'^i'C-t  to  themfclves,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  works 
of  13acon.  If  the  Reviewer  evtr  glanced  his  eye 
oviT  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  probably 
met  with  tlie  part  which  treats  of  the  Art  of  Lo- 
gic—  its  prefent  condition,  its  ufe,  its  abufe,  its 
imperfections,  and  its  capacity  of  improvement. 
He  obferves,  that  Logic  does  not  help  towards 
the  invention  of  arts  and  fclences,  but  only  of  ar- 
guments ;  that  the  indu6lion,  which  logicians 
fpeak  of,  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  very  few  prin- 
ciples and  axioms  :  but  he  admits,  "  that  in  fci- 
"  ences  popular,  as  moralities,  laws,  and  the  like, 
"  yea,  and  divinity,  that  form  [the  form  of  fyllo- 
"  gifm]  may  have  ufe,  and  in  natural  philofophy 
"  likewife,  by  way  of  argument,  or  fatisfa6lory 
^'  reafon.  Qua?  ajj'enjum  park,  operis  ejjbcta  eft  : 
"  but  the  fubtilty  of  nature  and  operation-s  will 
"  not  be  inrliaincd  in  thofe  bonds."  Vol.  L  p.  Q3. 
fob  cd. 

The  reafaning  here  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Novum  Organon,  and  the  main  ten- 
dency of  all  is  to  Oiew,  that  difcoveries  in  natural 
philofophy  are  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  this 
engine  ; — a  proportion,  which  no  one  of  the  pre- 
fent daydifputes;  and  which,  when  alledged  by 
our  adverfaries  as  their  chief  objection  to  the 
fludy  of  logic,  only  proves,  that  they  are  ignorant 
ot  the  fiibjc.'Cl  about  which  they  are  fpeaking,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  taught. 
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Throughout  this  part  tlie  author  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  fo  far  from  holding  the 
Ariftotelian  Logic  ufelefs,  fpeaks  of  the  additions 
and  improvements^  which  he  would  wifh  to  fee 
grafted  upon  it.  The  abufes,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, have  been  long  iince  remedied.  The  art 
is  now  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  and  is 
never  fufFered  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  free  en- 
quiry. The  deficiencies,  indeed,  which  he  notes, 
are  not  yet  fupplied,  although  much  has  been 
done  by  different  modern  writers  towards  attain- 
ing that  object  ;  and  perhaps  out  of  thefe  various' 
materials  a  more  complete  fyftem  might  now  be 
moulded,  and  nearer  to  Bacon's  own  idea,  than 
any  which  has  yet  appeared.  But,  whenever 
that  is  done,  the  ftudy  of  it  will  certainly  engage 
more  time  tlian  is  at  prefent  ufually  given  to  that 
branch  of  inftru6lion,  even  where  it  is  bcft  un- 
derftood,  and  moR  ailiduoiiflv  cultivated. 

Having  thus,  I  tritft,  made  it  appear,  that  the 
Reviewer,  when  he  fancied  that  he  was  writing 
againft  Ariftotle,  was  really  writing  againil  Bacon, 
I  fliall  be  content,  for  the  prefent,  to  refer  my 
readers  to  thofe  parts  of  the  works  of  B^K-on  al- 
ready cited,  for  fuller  proof  of  this  point :  at  the 
fame  time  profefling,  tliat  if  he  ihould  complain 
of  partial  or  incorrect  reprefentations  having  been 
given,  I  ihall  be  perfe6t]y  ready  to  meet  him  in  a 
feparate  difcuffion,  and  have  no  doubt  of  being 
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able  to  vindicate  all  the  pofitions,  in  Hill  greater 
latitude  than  has  been  here  maintained. 

II.  It  is  time  now  to  notice  the  Second  of  thofe 
charges,  which,  inftead  of  qualifying  or  retratSling, 
he  has  thought  fit  to  repeat  againfl  Oxford ;  viz. 
"  That  the  infancy  of  fcience  is  miflaken  for  its 
''  maturity." 

His  fupport,  indeed,  of  this  charge  is  identi- 
fied with  his  reafoning  upon  the  former  :  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ftatement,  it  is  not  a  diftin^l 
article  of  accufation,  but  a  kind  of  corollary  upon 
the  preceding.  We  are  accufed,  [Rev.  p.  l6l.] 
of  teaching  the  Logic  of  Ariftotle ;  and  then  he 
adds,  "  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  the  charge 
"  rcfis  of  mifiaking  the  infancy  of  fcience  for  its 
"  maturity."  Tliis  charge  he  twice  fays  I  have 
called  "  impudent  and  unfounded.'''  When  a 
writer  thinks  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  it  is  a  convenient  pra6tice  to 
look  at  tlie  paflage  he  profefies  to  tranfcribe.  Had 
he  taken  this  obvious  precaution,  he  would  have 
found  the  word  "  unfu})ported"  iniiead  of  "^  un- 
*'  founded."  The  j3r()puiition  was  evidentlv  un- 
fuppurted ;  nor  do  I  iuKigine,  that  the  propriety  of 
this  epithet  can  be  quertioued  even  by  himfelf. 
He  has  fince,  indeed,  attempted  to  fupport  it ;  but 
the  attempt,  I  truft,  has  only  proved  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  the  thing ;  and  I  may  now  be  allowed  to 
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employ  a  term,  which,  before  the  aflertion  wa» 
refuted,  I  never  did  employ,  and  call  what  was 
then  termed  only  unfupported,  incapable  of  fup- 
port,  or  unfounded. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  fome  amends  for 
the    contemptuous  mention   of  Oxford,  "  where 
"  the  mathematical  fciences  never  iiourifhed,  and 
"  where  the  infancy  of  fcience  is  miftaken  for  its 
^'  maturity,"  a  note  is  inferted,  p.  l66.  containing 
the  names  of  three  illuftrious  profeflbrs,  who  are 
exceptions  from  this  general  reproach ;    Wallis, 
Gregory,   and  Halley.      Of  thefe  men  he  fays, 
"  Their  writings  inftrucfted,  and  will  for  ever  in- 
"  flru6l,  the  fcientific  world."      But  the  impartial 
fit  is  foon  over :  in  the  fame  note  he  denies  that 
Halley  belonged  originally  to  Oxford,  although  he 
obtained  a  Profeflbr's  chair  there.    Now  the  truth 
is,  that  Halley  entered,  about  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  that   he  is  re- 
ported by  his  biographer  to  have  applied  himfelf, 
while  there,  to  practical  and  geometrical  aflrono- 
my  ;   and  that  he  never  ftudied  at  any  other  Uni- 
verlity.    Of  Wallis  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  wrote 
a  complete  and  accurate  treat ife  on  Logic,  ftri(5lly 
according  to  the  Ariftotelian  method,  which  has 
been  ufed  very  generally  as  the  le^lure-book  in 
that  department,  and  is  ftill  ufed  by  many  in  pre- 
ference to  Aldrich,  which  is  more  concife.      This 
treatife  was  publilhed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
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but  half  a  century  before  the  period  began,  to 
which  the  Reviewer  alligns  the  decay  of  mathe- 
matical learning  in  England  ;  and  indeed  he,  as 
well  as  every  one  elfe,  knows,  that  if  the  Arifi:o- 
telian  Logic  were  an  hindrance  to  fciencc,  it 
had  to  contend  with  that  obftacle  during  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  in  a  degree  fer  beyond  what 
could  ever  have  been  felt  in  the  eighteenth.  Thus 
then  did  this  illuftrious  Profeflbr  not  only  himfelf 
miftake  the  infancy  offciencefor  its  maturity,  but 
he  contributed  to  propagate  that  miftake,  to  the 
utmoft.  of  his  power,  in  the  Univerfity  where  he 
refided  ! 

Perhaps  while  the  Reviewer  was  apparently  per- 
forming an  a6l  of  candour  to  Oxford,  by  enume- 
rating fome  of  its  diftinguifhed  profeflbrs,  he 
might  have  found  room  for  the  infertion  of  the 
name  of  Bradle}^  Or  is  it  poffible  that  the  fame 
of  a  man  who  difcovered  the  Aberration  of  Li'j;ht 
and  the  Nutation  of  the  Earth's  Axis,  fliould  not 
yet  have  reached  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  : — 
that  Univerfity  which  lie  fuppofes  '  Oxford  can  no 
'  more  riviil  in  fcience  and  philofophy,  than  Edin- 
'  burgh  can  ri\al  Oxford  in  the  antiquity,  wealth, 
^  and  fplendour  of  its  cltablilVimcnts  ?' 

There  is  however  a  lingular  feature  in  this  af- 
fair, wliich  inuft  not  pafs  without  notice,  although 
T  ;irn  not  well  able  io  conjechirc  from  what  caufe 
it  f{)i"ir.ig. 
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The  original  charge  [No.  22.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review]  was  exprefled  in  the  following 
words. 

<'  In  one  of  thefe,  where  the  di6lates  of  Ariftotle  are 
**  ftill  liftened  to  as  infallible  decrees,  and  where  the 
^  infancy  of  fcience  is  miftaken  for  its  maturity,"  &c. 

This  latter  proportion  I  had  called  unfup- 
poried.  When  the  writer  undertakes  to  fupport 
it,  he  prints  the  paflage  thus. 

"  In  one  of  thefe,  where  the  di6iates  of  Ariftode  are 
"  ftill  liftened  to  as  infallible  decrees,  or,  where  the  in- 
"  fancy  of  fcience"  &c.    -Edin.  Rev.  No.  31.  p.  159. 

The  change  of  and  into  or  may  on  many  occa- 
fions  be  immaterial :  on  the  prefent,  the  whole  of 
his  reafoning  depends  upon  that  change.  For  he 
treats  the  latter  propofition  as  an  ofF-fhoot  merely 
of  the  former,  and,  when  defending  it,  fays,  that  it 
refts  upon  the  former  as  its  fole  foundation. 
Why  then  did  he  not  blame  me  for  treating  it  as 
a  fe|)arate  propofition  ?  The  defence  too  is  fo  fu- 
tile, that  it  was  li^rdly  worth  the  expedient  which 
was  adopted,  in  order  to  bring  it  in.  B'ecaufe  the 
Logic  of  Ariftotle  is  ftudied,  therefore  fcience  is 
not  ftudied.  Becaufe  Greek  is  ftudied,  therefore 
Latin  is  negledted  !  Becaufe  the  poets  are  read, 
therefore  the  hiftorians  and  orators  are  defpifed! 
Such  is  the  reaibning  of  this  learned  ccnfor  of 
I^nglifh  education. 
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If  he  contends  that  he  has  alledged  other  rea- 
fons,  as  that  "  the  Oxonian  fyftem  has  done  an 
"  injury  to  fcience  by  not  teaching  any  thing  at 
"  all  concerning  Phyfics,  and  by  turning  its  at- 
"  tention  entirely  to  other  objecls,"  [vid.  Edin. 
Rev.  No.  31.  p.  160.]  I  anfvver,  that  he  has  fhifted 
the  ground  of  his  defence,  and  that  the  charge 
does  not  reft,  as  he  faid  it  did  reft,  upon  the  foun- 
dation, of  teaching  the  logic  of  Ariftotle.  He 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  prepared  to  make 
good  this  accufation.  He  has  failed  of  doing 
this ;  as  every  one  muft  fail  who  combats  the 
plain  truth.  There  never  has  been  a  time  witliin 
the  memory  of  pcrfons  now  living,  when  Oxford 
was  open  to  this  charge.  The  Examinations  for- 
merly were  infignificant,  but  not  lefs  fo  in  logic 
than  in  geometry  ;  and  few  people  will  queftion 
the  affertion  I  now  make,  that  much  lefs  of  logic 
was  underftood  and  taught  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  in  this  place,  than  of  geometry  and  natural 
philofophy.  Rather  tlierefore  than  relinqnifli  an 
untenable  poft  by  honourable  capitulation,  he 
has  fuftercd  himfelf  to  be  driven  from  it,  after 
pra(^ifing  every  ftratagcm,  lawful  and  unlawful, 
without  effe61. 

I  mull  not  difinifs  the  Ui])je6l,  without  exhibit- 
ing what  he  fecms  to  think  his  moll  triumphant 
argument,  in  his  own  uords.    The  paflhge  follows 
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immediately  after  that  notable  quotation  from  Dr. 
Reid,  p.  162. 

"  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  where  the  Organum  of 
*'  Ariftotle  is  appealed  to  once,  the  Organum  of  Bacon 
"  fhould  be  confulted  a  hundred  times.  If  therefore 
"  there  be  any  fyftem  of  literary  inftru6lion  in  which 
"  the  former  work  is  much  ftudied,  and  the  latter  en- 
"  tirely  neglected,  it  is  a  fyftem  nioft  undoubtedly 
"  liable  to  the  charge  of  miftaking  the  infancy  o(Jcie?ice 
*'  for  its  maturity.  It  is  as  nmch  liable  to  that  charge, 
"  as  the  engineer  would  be,  who,  inftead  of  ere6ling  a 
"  fteam-engine  according  to  the  conftruftion  of  Watt 
"  and  Bolton,  fhould  prefer  one  on  the  more  ancient 
"  plan  of  Savary  or  Beighton :  or  as  much  as  a  ma- 
*'  thematician,  who,  in  order  to  inftrucl  his  pupil  in  the 
"  higher  geometry,  would  rather  put  into  his  hands 
"  the  Indivifibles  of  Cavalleri,  than  the  Differential 
*'  Calculus  of  Euler.  IVe  can  perceive  no  difference  in 
*'  the  three  cafes  ;  and  ive  are  perfiiaded,  that  there  is 
"  no  competent  judge  of  the  matter,  that  is  to  fay,  no 
"  man  verled,  both  in  the  principles  and  the  hiftory  of 
*'  fcience,  who  would  not  pronounce  the  demerit  to  be 
"  the  fame  in  them  all."     Edin.  Rev.  No.  31.  p.  162. 

Fortunately  for  our  credit,  the  prefeut  is  a 
queflion  to  be  determined  not  by  the  perceptions 
or  the  perfuajions  of  this  learned  writer,  but  by 
authority  of  a  more  impartial  kind.  If  indeed  the 
end  propofed  in  each  of  thefe  works  entitled  Or- 
ganum were  the  fame,  fome  ground  might  exift  for 
his  obje6lion,  and  the  comparifon  adduced  might 
be  thought  a  fair  illuflration  of  our  error.      But 
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by  this  time,  I  truft,  it  is  become  needlefs  for  me 
to  fay  more  on  that  fubjed:.  The  nature  and  de- 
tign  of  each  treatife  being  wholly  different^,  there 
is  no  incongruity  in  adopting  both,  according  to 
their  feveral  meafures  of  utility :  and  thus  the  ana- 
logy, which  he  fuggefts  to  illuftrate  his  reafoning, 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  ridicule,  indeed, 
properly  belongs  to  him,  who  would  have  us  neg- 
lect the  one  becaufe  we  are  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
other :  a  folly  not  unlike  to  that  of  a  man  who 
would  difcard  the  windmill,  becaufe  the  fi:eam- 
engine  has  been  invented,  or  who  laughs  at  the 
ufe  made  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  fince  the  in- 
troduction of  gunpowder. 

III.  The  third  and  laft  article  of  the  charge, 
which  remains  to  be  confidered,  was  exprelTed  in 
thefe  words :  ^'  The  fcholar  has  no  means  of  ad- 
"  vancing  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  geometry  .** 

Under  the  influence  of  the  fame  fatality  which 
prefided  over  his  former  quotations,  when  he  enters 
upon  his  vindication,  he  prints  it  thus  : 

"  The  ftudent  has  no  means  of  going  beyond  the 
"  elements  of  geometry  ;  "     Rev.  p.  163. 

omitting  the  word  mere^  which  is  far  from  being 
without  its  force ;  fince  whatever  variety  of  opi- 

'  Sit  dniique  aim  Jcicntias  coleTidi,  alia  inveniendi  ratio,  are 
Bacon's  own  words  in  his  Preface  to  iht  Novum  Organum. 
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nions  may  be  entertained  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  elements,  the  epithet  mere  muft  be  under- 
ftood  as  reftraining  that  term  to  its  narrowed  lig- 
nification. 

The  author  of  the  Reply,  knowing  that  dif- 
ferent fenfes  are  affixed  to  this  term,  inftead  of 
aflerting  pofitively  that  our  fyilem  of  inftrudtion 
did  advance  beyond  the  elements,  preferred  the  in- 
terrogatory form  ;  and,  by  the  queftions  he  has 
put,  the  Reviewer  obferves  that  he  has  furniflied  a 
very  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  charge. 

The  queftions  put  were  thefe:  "  Are  Plane 
"  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  are  the  properties 
"  of  Conic  Se6lions,  of  Conchoids,  Cycloids,  the 
"  Quadratrix,  Spirals,  &c.  &c.  the  mere  elements 
"  of  geometry  ?  Is  the  method  of  Fluxions  included 
"  under  the  fame  appellation  ?  On  all  thefe  fub- 
*'  jeCIs,  le6lures  both  public  and  private  are  given." 
Reply,  p.  18. 

Now  if  any  one  of  thefe  fubjedls  exceeded  the 
mere  elements  of  geometry,  the  falfehood  of  the 
Reviewer's  aflertion  was  certainly  eftablifhed.  It 
was  perfe6lly  immaterial  whether  one  or  feveral 
were  tvithin  the  elements,  if  any  of  them  went  be- 
yond. The  Reviewer,  however,  having  thrown  off 
the  uneafy  trammels  of  Logic,  very  complacently 
argues,  that,  becaufe  the  two  firft  are  included 
under  the  head  of  elements,  therefore  his  original 
aflertion  is   confirmed.     Thus  if  A  reproaches  B 
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with  having  read  none  hut  elementary  fchool 
books,  and  B  replies,  I  have  read  Phaedrus,  Salluft, 
Livy,  Thiicydides,  and  Plato,  he  conjirms  the  af- 
fertion  of  A,  provided  Phaedrus  and  Salluft  are 
held  to  be  elementary.  Such  is  the  procefs  of 
reafoning  which  this  formidable  enemy  of  Arifto- 
tle  purfties. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  foundnefs  of  his  alTer- 
tion,  "  that  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  moji 
"  certainly  are  the  mere  elements  of  geometry, 
"  more  efpecially  Plane  Trigonometry." 

If  they  are  both  mojl  certainly  the  mere  ele- 
ments, how  can  one  of  them  be  more  efpecially 
fo  ?  Does  not  this .  very  diftindlion  imply  fome 
doubt  refpedling  the  other?  But  the  reafon  imme- 
diately affigned  muft  of  courfe  remove  all  doubt 
upon  the  fubje6l. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  he  obferves,  "  arifes  from 
"  the  union  of  fome  of  the  fimpleft  rules  of  aritfi- 
"  metic,  with  fome  of  the  (impleft  propoiitions  of 
"  geometry,  and  is  the  very  firft  point  in  which 
"  the  fciences  of  number  and  extenfion  come  in 
^^  contact  with  one  another."  This  may  be  all 
very  true :  but  it  fecms  to  me  rather  a  novel  way 
of  proving  a  thing  to  be  a  mere  element  of  one 
fcience,  to  fay  that  it  is  an  union  of  that  fcience 
with  fome  other. 

The  ufcs  of  the  word  elements  are,  I  am  aware, 
various  ;  and  as  the  proper  ufe  of  it  in  geometry 
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is  beft  fettled  by  the  authority  of  eminent  mathe- 
maticians, to  that  ftandard  I  propofe  to  refer  the 
prefent  qiieflion  :  and  although  I  fhould  be  in- 
clined, in  any  queftion  of  mathematical  fcience,  to 
pay  great  deference  to  the  Reviewer  of  La  Place, 
yet,  if  I  can  produce  known  and  eftablifhed  autho- 
rity of  the  moft  refpedlable  kind  againft  him,  I 
trufl;  it  will  not  be  deemed  prefumptuous  in  me 
to  difpute  a  doctrine  which  he  peremptorily  main- 
tains. In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  find  that  Plane 
Trigonometry  is  exprefsly  diflinguifhed  by  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  from  the  elements  of  geometry. 
The  title  of  his  work,  well  known  in  this  Univer- 
fity,  is,  Elements  of  Geometry,  containing  the 
Jirjl  fix  hooks  of  Euclid,  with  a  Supplement  on  the 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  and  the  Geometry  of  So- 
lids \  To  which  are  added,  Elements  of  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Left  any  doubt 
fhould  be  entertained  of  the  Profeflbr's  meaning, 
as  fet  forth  in  the  title-page,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  running  title,  "  Elements  of  Geometry," 
extends  through  about  two  thirds  of  the  volume, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fix  books  of  Euclid,  and 
the  books  of  Solids;  and,  when  he  pafles  on  to  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  a  new  title-pae;e  and  a  new 
running  title  are  affumed,  "  Elements  of  Plane 
"  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  If  an  objector 
fhould  ftill  fuggeft,  that  the  latter  part  is  only  a 
member  of  the  former,  although  it  bears  a  new 
title,  a  thing  which  can  hardly  be  fufpedled  of  fo 
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accurate  a  writer  as  Profeflbr  Pla}  fair,  I  would  ftill 
farther  refer  him  to  the  Preface  of  the  work,  in 
which  fome  account  is  given  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  vokime.     Having  fpoken  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  treated  the  firft  fix  books  of 
Euclid,  the  Author  proceeds  to  fay  fomething  of 
the  Supplement,  containing  three  books  on  Solids; 
and  of  the  twenty-firfl:  proportion   of  the  third 
book  he  fays,  "  The  comparifon  of  this  lad;  folid 
"  with  the  cylinder  concludes  the  laft  book  of  the 
"  Supplement,  and  is  a  propofition  that  may  not 
"  improperly  be  conjidered  as  terminating  the  ele- 
"  mentary  part  of  Geometry .''    Pref.  p.  12.  edit.  2. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  fcientific  merits  of 
this  Reviewer,  he   cannot  expe6l  me  to  rate  his 
authority  fo  high  as  that  of  the  eminent  mathema- 
tician juft  quoted.      He  may,  perhaps,   confider 
himfelf  entitled   to  an  equal  eftimation  ;   but   it 
would  be  indecorous  in  the  higheft  degree  in  me 
not  to  prefer  this  learned  Profeflbr  to  a  namelefs 
writer  :  and  when  we  refledl  moreover  on  the  ex- 
alted ftation  he  fills  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  can  hardly  think  it  decent  in  the  Editor 
of  the  Review,  to  infert  an  article  fo  difrefpeclful 
to  one  of  their  brightefi:  ornaments.      How  difre- 
fpe6\ful  and  even  infulting  to  him  the  paragraph 
is,  may  be  colledled  from  the  following  fentence: 

'*  It  is  hard  to  conceive  in  what  fchool  the  author  of 
"  the  Reply  has  ftudied  mathematics,  fo  as  to  be  unac- 
**  quainted  with  the  place  which  Plane  Trigonometry 
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"  occupies  in  the  arrangement  of  geometrical  fcience." 
Rev.  p.  164.  >- 

Whatever  difgrace,  therefore,  is  intended  for 
the  author  of  the  Reply,  muft  evidently  attach 
in  an  equal,  if  not  a  fuperior  degree,  to  the  Pro- 
feflbr,  whofe  arrangement  he  has  adopted.  And, 
if  the  fingle  miflake  of  that  author  reflects  dif- 
credit  ev^en  on  the  Univerfity  in  which  he  has 
ftudied,  if  it  indicate  fuch  ignorance  as  the  Re- 
viewer himfelf  would  hardly  have  credited  on  the 
teftimony  of  a  third  perfon,  [Vid.  Rev.  p.  164.] 
how  much  deeper  muft  that  Univerfity  be  impli- 
cated in  the  difgrace,  over  whofe  ftudies  a  Pro- 
feflbr,  guilty  of  the  fame  miftake,  continues  to 
prefide  ? 

The  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  exprefs  a  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  the  Reply  "  has  any  pre- 
"  cife  idea  of  the  boundary,  which  feparates  the 
"  parts  of  geometrical  fcience  that  are  elementary, 
*'  from  thofe  that  are  not :"  and  very  kindly  oiFers 
him  a  criterion,  in  the  following  modeft  and  hum- 
ble phrafeology. 

"  We  would  therefore,  if  it  were  not  an  a£l  of  un- 
"  pardonable  prefumption  for  Northern  Critics  like  us 
"  to  propofe  inftru6ting  a  perfon  who  lives  four  degrees 
"  further  to  the  South,  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting 
**  a  criterion,  by  ivhich  the  qiiejiion  may  always  be  re- 
"Jolved.  Every  property  of  Hues  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
"  cond  order,  and  of  the  figures  compofed  from  them, 
"  which,  when  tranflated  into  the  language  of  Alge- 
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**  bra,  involves  nothing  higher  than  a  quadratic  equa- 
"  lion,  providing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  be  a  propo- 
"  fition  of  very  general  application,  is  to  be  accounted 
"  elementary." 

According  to  this  criterion  he  determines^  that 
the  properties  of  Conic  Se6lions  are  elementary, 
but  that  Conchoids,  Cycloids,  &c.  are  not  elemen- 
tary. I  think  it  right  to  notice  the  latter  phrafe, 
becaufe  the  fentence  containing  this  criterion  is 
fo  worded,  as  to  raife  a  doubt  whether  the  writer 
intended  it  for  a  ft;ri6l  dejinition  :  that  is,  whether 
he  meant  it  not  only  to  declare  what  is  elementa- 
ry, but  to  exclude  alfo  what  is  not.  Of  this, 
however,  we  can  now  entertain  no  doubt,  after 
the  application  he  has  himfelf  made  of  his  own 
language. 

Now,  if  it  were  not  an  acl  of  unpardonable 
prefumption  in  a  Southern  critic  to  propofe  in- 
flru^ling  a  perfon  who  lives  four  degrees  farther 
to  the  North  in  the  liril:  rudiments  of  loo-ic,  I 
would  venture  to  fuggefi,  that  this  criterion  fails 
in  every  point,  which  is  eflential  to  a  definition. 

ift.  It  includes  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
thing  defined. 

2dly.  It  excludes  what  docs  belong  to  the 
thing  defined. 

3dly.  It  contains  expreflions  more  loofe  and 
indefinite  than  that  which  it  propofes  to  limit  and 
explain. 
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Upon  the  firft  point  I  fhould  fpeak  with  much 
diffidence,  if  I  did  not  find  myfelf  fupported  by 
authority,  which,  in  matters  of  fcience,  I  never 
heard  any  one  but  this  critic  fet  at  nought.  The 
work,  to  which  I  am  about  to  appeal,  was  cer- 
tainly written  nearly  three  degrees  further  to  the 
South,  even  than  Oxford ;  but  that  circumflance 
will  not,  I  venture  to  hope,  materially  afFe6l  its 
credit.  Thus,  then,  writes  the  author  of  the  article 
Geometrie,  in  the  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences : 

^^  On  pent  divifer  la  Geometrie  de  differentes  manl- 
**  eres.  i°.  En  elementaire  et  en  tranj'cendante.  La 
"  Geometrie  elementaire  ne  confidere  que  les  proprietes 
**  des  llgnes  droites,  des  lignes  circulaires,  et  des  fo- 
*'  lides  termines  par  ces  figures.  Le  cercle  eft  la  fcule 
'^figure  cjtrviligiie  dont  on  parle  dans  les  eUmens  de 
"  Geometrie;'  &c. 

"  La  Geometrie  tranfcendante  eft  proprement  cclle 
"  qui  a  pour  objet  toutes  les  covirbes  differentes  du  cer- 
"  cle,  comme  les  J'eftions  coniques  et  les  courbes  d'un 
"  genre  plus  eleve."     Ibid. 

To  thefe  two  parts  a  third  is  added,  by  the 
fame  writer,  under  the  title  ''  GcoxnQtv'ie  fublime :'''' 
and  the  whole  divilion  is  fummed  up  in  thefe 
words : 

"  Par-la  on  auroit  trois  divifions  de  la  Geometric : 
"  Geometrie  elementaire,  ou  des  lignes  droites  et  du  cer- 
*'  cle ;  Geometrie  tranfcendante,  ovi  des  courbes ;  et 
"  Geometrie  fublime,  ou  des  nouveaux  calculs." 

The  fame  article  is  repeated  in  the  Encyclopedic 
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Methodique ;  and,  if  any  additional  circumilance  is 
wanting  to  give  weight  to  the  authority,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  this  article  proceeded  fronn  the  pen 
of  D'Alembert,  and  is  quoted  as  his  by  Profeflbr 
Playfair,  Elem.  Geom.  p.  41 8.  Edit.  2.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  for  me,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  can 
call  in  northern  as  well  as  fouthern  auxiliaries  on 
my  fide.  The  work  of  Profeflbr  Playfair,  before 
cited,  adopts  the  fame  rule  with  the  French  aca- 
demician, and  declares  the  elementary  part  of 
Geometry  to  end  with  the  dodlrine  of  folids, 
wliofe  boundaries  are  either  circular  curves,  or 
ftraight  lines.  So  that  the  farcaftic  remark,  with 
which  the  Reviewer's  friendly  offer  of  inftru6\ion 
is  introduced,  applies,  in  the  firft  inflance,  to  this 
Profeflbr,  Vvho  is,  I  am  fure,  too  well  able  to  de- 
fend himfelf,  to  require  any  aid  from  me. 

Let  us  examine  the  definition  then,  with  re- 
ference to  the  J'econd  point,  and  fee  whether  it 
does  not  exclude  fomething  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Elements. 

By  the  terms  of  this  definition  all  properties  of 
figures  are  excluded,  which,  when  tranflated  into 
the  language  of  Algebra,  involve  any  thing  higher 
than  a  quadratic  equation.  Now  many  of  the 
propofitions  relating  to  folid  figures,  arranged  by 
Profeflbr  Playfair  under  the  head  "  Elements  of 
"  Geometry,"  thofe,  I  mean,  which  fpeak  of  the 
contents  of  flmilar  folids,  when  refolved,  according 
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to  the  moft  natural  and  obvious  method,  into  al- 
gebraic exprefiion,  involve  cubic  equations :  fome 
of  them  are  capable,  perhaps,  of  more  circuitous 
folutions,  by  which  cubic  equations  may  be  avoid- 
ed ;  but  I  believe  I  may  fafely  challenge  the  Re- 
viewer to  reduce  the  1 1th  propofition,  for  inftance, 
of  the  third  book  of  the  Supplement,  to  a  quadra- 
tic ;  in  which  it  is  Hated,  that  "  fimilar  Solid 
"  Parallelepipeds  are  to  one  another  in  the  tripli- 
"  cate  ratio  of  their  homologous  iides." 

If,  therefore,  the  Reviewer's  definition  be  corre6l, 
the  Profeflbr  has  erred  in  placing  thefe  proportions 
in  a  department  of  the  fcience  to  which  they  do 
not  belong  :  but,  rather  than  adopt  this  conclu- 
iion,  I  would  prefer  the  Profeflbr's  authority  to 
that  of  his  anonymous  adverlary  ;  and  muft  there- 
fore confider  the  definition  as  defe6live  in  a  fe- 
cond  point  efTential  to  all  definition. 

Thirdly,  If  the  obje6l  of  definition  be  to  render 
that  precife  and  evident,  which  before  was  indif- 
tin61;  and  obfcure,  I  cannot  think  we  have  gained 
much  by  being  told,  that  that  only  is  an  elemen- 
tary propofition,  which  is  of  very  general  applica- 
tion. If  I  were  not  afraid  of  offending  the  ears 
of  modern  philofophy  with  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  I  fliould  not  fcruple  to  exclaim  here, 
*'  Ignotum  per  ignotias.""  Among  all  the  phrafes 
which  the  ftorehoufe  of  language  fupplies,  there 
is  hardly  one   to   be  found   more  vague,   more 
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floating,  more  loofe,  more  dire6^1y  oppofed  to 
every  thing  that  is  meant  by  definition^  than  this 
phrale  "  very  general ;"  and  the  adoption  of  it  on 
this  occafion  furnifhes  a  happy  fpecimen  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  difcarding  all  atten- 
tion to  logic  in  the  courfe  of  fcientific  ftudies. 

Having  fupplied  us  with  this  memorable  crite- 
rion for  determining  the  elementary  part  of  Geo- 
metry, the  critic  endeavours  to  reply  to  my  flate- 
ment,  '  that  lectures  on  the  do6lrine  of  Fluxions 
'  are  read  here,  and  that  candidates  for  the  degree 
'  of  B.  A.  are  examined  twice  every  year  in  New- 
*  ton's  Principia.'  If  thefe  things  have  been 
taught  for  more  than  four  or  five  years,  he  ad- 
mits that  he  has  been  in  an  error,  and  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  it. 

"  But,"  he  adds,  "  if  the  date  alluded  to  is  actually 
"  as  late  as  we  fuppofe,  vvc  mull  confider  our  affer- 
'^'  tions  as  perfe6ily  juji,  and  as  accurately  defcribing 
"  the  only  ftatc  of  things,  by  which  our  argument, 
"  concerning  the  decline  of  mathematical  learning  for 
'•  the  lad  feventy  or  eighty  years,  could  poffibly  be  af- 
"fcaed."     Rev.  p.  165. 

And  in  the  next  page  he  fays, 
"  The  change,  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
"'  Oxford  examinations,  was  nothing  to  our  argument, 
'•  On.  that  account  we  took  no  notice  of"  it.     It  did  not 
'•  concern  the  lubjecl  in  hand."     P.  166. 

Now   let  me  remind  the  reader,  that  the  Re- 
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viewer's  own  words  are,  when  fpeaking  of  Oxford, 
"  Where  the  didtates  of  Ariflotle  arejiill  liftened 
"  to  as  infallible  decrees,  and  where  the  infancy  of 
"  fcience  is  mijiaken  for  the  maturity,  the  mathe- 
"  matical  fciences  have  never  flourilhed,  and  the 
"  fcholar  has  no  means  of  advancing  beyond  the 
"  mere  elements  of  Geometry."  In  the  paflage 
then,  jull  extra6ted  from  p.  l66.  of  the  Review, 
he  admits  that  he  knew  his  words  were  inapplica- 
ble to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  although  he  re- 
peatedly ufes  the  prefent  tenfe ;  and  yet  his  ajfer- 
tions  are  perfeBly  juji !  But  he  took  no  notice,  it 
feems,  of  this  recent  change,  becaufe  the  fubje^l  in 
hand  related  to  the  decline  of  mathematical  learn- 
ing for  the  laft  feventy  or  eighty  years.  Strange 
forgetfulnefs  !  a  few  pages  ago  he  told  us,  that 
"  the  mathematical  fciences  had  never  flourifhed 
"  at  Oxford,"  and  that  this  propofition  was  "  the 
"  main  fcope  of  his  argument." 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 

How  fhall  I  unravel  fophiftry  fo  intricate  ?  how 
fix  the  flittings  of  this  fubtle  antagonift,  who 
baffles  all  our  vigilance,  and  eludes  our  grafp, 
juft  when  we  fancy  him  enclofl^d  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  efcape  ?  I  will  endeavour,  however, 
to  colle6l  under  one  view  the  feveral  fhapes  which 
his  reafoning  has  aflumed,  in  order  that  we  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  its  flrength  and  foli- 
4ity. 
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Firjl  then,  he  complains  that  mathematics  have 
declined  greatly  within  the  lafl  century  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  one  principal  caufe  is,  that  they 
never  flourifhed  at  Oxford. 

2dly.  At  Oxford  the  infancy  of  fcience  is  flill 
miflaken  for  its  maturity,  becaufe  the  Logic  of 
Ariftotle  is  ftill  taught.  Yet  the  principal  exception 
to  this  reproach,  the  perfon  of  whom  Oxford  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  boall  as  an  illuftrious  mathe- 
matician, as  one  "  whofe  writings  infi:ru6led,  and 
"  will  for  ever  inftru6l,  \he  fcientific  world,"  is  one, 
who  not  only  carefully  ftudied  the  Logic  of  Arifto- 
tle,  and  thus  millook  the  infancy  for  the  maturity 
of  fcience ;  but  who  is  famous  for  having  recom- 
mended and  written  a  treatife  of  that  Logic, 
more  copious  and  minute  than  the  Compendium 
now  ufually  employed. 

3dly.  An  important  change  has  of  late  years  ta- 
ken place  in  the  fludies  of  the  Univerfity,  and  there- 
fore it  is  perfetihj  juji  to  fay,  that  \\\ey  Jiill  remain 
the  fame. 

4thly.  The  properties  of  Conic  Sections,  and 
of  the  higher  curves,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  Fluxions,  and  Newton's  Principia,  arc  regu- 
larly taught,  and  therefore  it  is  perfeSlly  juji 
to  fay,  that  the  ftudcnt  has  no  means  of  ad- 
vancing beyond  the  mere  elements  of  Geome- 
try. 

5thly.  A  writer,  who  combats  this  aflertion. 
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really  confirms  it ;  becaufe,  when  he  fays  thefe 
things  are  taught,  he  places  certain  parts  of  ma- 
thematical fcience  beyond  the  Elements^  which 
M.  D'Alembert  and  ProfefTor  Playfair  have  di- 
re6ted  him  to  arrange  in  that  manner. 

Such,  I  conceive,  to  be  a  tolerable  fummaiy  of 
the  argument  which  this  learned  adverfary  of  Ox- 
ford maintains.  Now  although  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  that  argument  how  long  ago  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  ftudies  was  introduced,  lince  he  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  that  he  knew  it  was  introduced,  but 
fays,  p.  165.  he  was  lilent  about  it  becaufe  it  did 
not  concern  his  reafoning,  yet  in  anfwer  to  his 
queftion,  which  is  put  with  fuch  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence, I  will  tell  him,  that  I  hiGw  the  fubje^ls 
have  been  uniformly  taught  here  for  twenty  years 
paft,  and,  I  believe,  for  more  than  double  that  pe- 
riod, which  he  affirms  are  not  taught  here  ;  and 
that  during  the  laft  ten  years  they  have  not  only 
been  taught,  but  have  been  made  the  fubje6l  mat- 
ter of  examinations  for  degrees. 

It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  induce  any 
thing  like  a  comparifon  between  the  merits  or  the 
fame  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh. My  objedl  was  to  refute,  not  to  recrimi- 
nate :  to  vindicate  this  Univerfity,  not  to  attack 
any  other.  I  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  what 
ground  the  Reviewer  had  for  introducing  the 
following  fentence,  unlefs  it  was  with  the  view 
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of  indulging  a  feeling  which  he  profefles  not  to 
entertain. 

"  We  refpe6l  exceedingly  the  claffical  learning  of 
"  Oxford  ;  and  wifli  it  to  excite  the  emulation,  not  the 
'*  envy,  of  our  countrymen  :  but,  as  to  faience  and  phi- 
"  lofophy,  we  do  no  more  fuppofe  that  Oxford  can 
"  rival  Edinburgh,  than  that  Edinburgh  can  rival  Ox- 
*'  ford  in  the  antiquity,  the  wealth,  or  the  fplendour  of 
"  its  eftablifliments."  p.  167. 

In  order  fully  to  underftand  the  value  of  this 
compliment  to  our  claffical  learning,  it  is  only  ne- 
cefiary  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  fame  article, 
which  will  furnifh  a  pretty  intelligible  commen- 
tary upon  it.  If  the  author  of  this  compliment 
really  wifhed  us  to  think  him  lincere  in  his  pro- 
feffions,  he  might  at  leaft  have  flipulated,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  clofely  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  iden- 
tified, with  fuch  company  :  nay,  the  Editor  him- 
felf,  perhaps,  owed  a  little  more  refpe6l  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  chara6ler  of  his  own  pub- 
lication, than  to  prefent  them  with  a  compound, 
one  half  of  which  ferves  to  neutralize  the  other  ^. 
Of  the  refl,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  compari- 
fon  between  ourfelvcs  and  Edinburgh  formed  no 
part  of  my  purpofe  ;  and,  as  I  am  pollcflcd  of  no 

*  "  Oxonian  barbarifms,"  "  Oxonian  Latinity,"  cScc.  are 
among  the  mod  ordinary  jjhrafes  of  a  writer  permitted  to  in- 
fcrl  his  crilicilms,  not  only  in  the  fame  Review,  but  in  the 
Tame  article. 
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knowledge  whatever  of  the  Examinations  required 
for  the  Honours  of  that  Univerfity,  I  am  as  much 
deftitute  of  the  means  as  I  am  of  the  inclination 
to  leflen  the  value  of  its  degrees. 

But  when  he  talks  in  fuch  unmeafured  terms 
of  the  fcience  and  philofophy  of  Edinburgh,  I 
(hould  really  efleem  it  a  favour  if  he  would  point 
out  upon  what  foundation  their  claims  to  pre- 
eminence in  the  former  of  thefe  branches  reft.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  he  means  only  that  they  poflefs  able 
profefTors,  who  perform  their  duty  in  demonftrat- 
ing  to  younger  minds  the  truths  they  have 
learned  themfelves,  and  who  are  contented  with 
that  degree  of  reputation  which  belongs  to  fuch  a 
fervice,  no  queftion  can  be  made  of  the  foundnefs 
of  their  pretenfions  ;  although  I  muft  be  allowed 
to  remind  him,  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
clufive,  or  a  very  remarkable  diftinclion.  But  if 
any  thing  more  than  this  is  meant,  if  he  would 
imply  that  mathematical  fcience  has  been  enrich- 
ed by  their  difcoveries,  or  its  boundaries  enlarged, 
I  confefs  I  have  yet  to  learn  to  what  members  of 
that  learned  body  within  the  laft  half  century  the 
world  is  fo  much  indebted.  Certainly  it  is  not 
to  the  author  of  a  work  examined  by  the  Ecledlic 
Review,  in  the  number  for  March  1810. 

In  page   167.  is  an  extra6l  from  the  Reply, 
which  the  Reviewer  thinks  proper  to  commend. 
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It  is  fucceeded  by  fome  remarks  upon  the  evils 
refulting  from  the  conftitution  of  this  Univerfity, 
which  are  apparently  fuggefied  and  fiipported  by 
the  extract  which  he  has  made.  Upon  this  paf- 
fage  I  fhould  now  be  difpofed  to  fay  a  few  words  ; 
but  I  referv^e  the  confideration  of  it  till  the  third 
Part  of  this  Pamphlet ;  and  that  for  reafons  which 
I  hope  the  reader  will  think,  when  he  comes  to 
the  paffage,  quite  fufficient. 

At  prefent  then,  I  fee  nothing  to  detain  me 
from  entering  upon  the  fecond  part  of  my  defign, 
except  it  be  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
liyle  and  temper  with  which  I  am  accufed  of  hav- 
ing defended  my  caufe. 

The  Reviewer  of  La  Place  in  particular  blames 
the  "  heat  and  afperity"  betrayed  in  every  part  of 
the  chapter  dire6led  againft  him.  He  complains 
of  "  a  ftrain  of  illiberality  that  does  but  ill  become 
*'  the  champion  of  a  learned  body :"  and  in  another 
place,  he  talks  of  the  "  infultingand  ungentleman- 
*'  like  language  in  which  he  has  been  addrefTed." 
In  anfwer  to  all  this  I  have  to  remark,  that  an 
anonymous  writer,  more  efpecially  a  writer  in  a 
Review,  is  the  lalt  perfon  entitled  to  exa6\  a  cere- 
monious and  rcfpedful  addrcfs.  He  lies  perfectly 
concealed  from  public  view  ;  and  even  his  private 
friends,  unlefs  it  be  his  own  choice  to  acquaint 
them,  are  ignorant  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  objedl 
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of  attack.  The  language  employed  againft  him 
may,  it  is  true,  be  fo  coarfe  and  vulgar  as  to  dif- 
grace  the  author  who  employs  it :  and  in  that  cafe 
a  retort  is  eafy,  by  merely  pointing  out  to  public 
notice,  and  extra6ling  the  offenfive  palTages. 
Again,  the  language,  though  not  vulgar  and  inde- 
cent, yet  may  perhaps  exceed  in  feverity  the  juft 
meafure  of  the  offence  ;  and  then  an  appeal  is 
open  to  the  jufiice  and  good  fenfe  of  unprejudiced 
readers,  and  the  writer  will  mofl  probably  incur 
the  blame  which  he  deferves.  But  in  no  cafe  has 
the  anonymous  critic  any  right  to  remonftrate,  as 
if  a  perfonal  injury  had  been  done  to  himfelf;  to 
complain  that  he  has  been  treated  unfairly,  that 
his  feelings  have  been  wounded,  his  dignity  in- 
fulted,  or  his  chara6ler  traduced.  Neither  is  the 
community,  of  which  he  boafts  himfelf  a  member, 
entitled  to  any  deference  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
As  a  body,  it  has  no  fubftantive  form  ;  no  often- 
fible  exiftence  ;  it  is  vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  It  is 
feen  by  nobody,  holds  itfelf  refponfible  to  nobody, 
and  in  fome  cafes,  I  am  compelled  to  add,  refpe(5ls 
nobody.  It  cannot  therefore,  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity, any  more  than  in  the  perfons  of  its  feveral 
members,  demand  that  civility  and  courtefy,  which 
is  impofed  by  cuftom  upon  the  open  intercourfe 
between  man  and  man. 

If  thefe  pofitions  be  indifputable,  even  when  the 
attack  may  be  confidered  as  unjull  and  unpro^ 
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voiced,  they  furely  lole  none  of  their  force  in  a 
cafe  where  the  Reviewer  is  the  aggreffbr,  and  the 
afperity  of  language  proceeds  from  the  party  who 
confiders  himfelf  aggrieved.  In  the  prefent  in- 
flance  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  ftate,  that  the  anim- 
adverfions  on  this  Univerfity  were  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  fubje6l  of  the  work  under  review.  The 
opportunity  was  apparently  fought  after,  or  rather 
created :  for,  in  truth,  it  requires  much  lefs  ability 
than  this  writer  is  pofieffed  of,  to  connedl  the  me- 
rits of  a  feat  of  education  with  the  confideration 
of  any  fcientific  or  literary  performance  whatever. 
In  the  next  place,  the  charges  were  exprefled,  not 
indeed  with  heat  and  afperity,  (for  how  could  that 
find  place  when  there  was  no  provocation  ? )  but 
with  a  cool,  fneering,  farcaftic  countenance,  infi- 
nitely more  infulting  than  the  language  and  tone 
of  paflion.  They  were  dire6led,  not  againfi:  an 
individual,  but  againft  a  body  of  individuals, 
which  is  feldom  addrefled  without  fome  epithet  of 
refpe6l,  and  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  refpe^l 
in  a  degree  far  exceeding  the  claims  of  any  fingle 
perfon  compofing  that  or  any  other  learned  fo- 
ciety.  They  were  befides  injurious  to  its  reputa- 
tion in  the  higheft  degree,  afle6ting  particularly 
the  very  defign  and  charadler  of  its  inflitution. 
Laltly,  and  above  all,  they  were,  I  do  not  fay  ex- 
aggerated and  diflorted,  but  dire6lly  and  funda- 
mentally falfe. 
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Under  fuch  circumftances  is  it  to  be  expelled 
that  the  ir^ured  party  (hall  come  forward  with  a 
humble  remonltrance  ? — that  he  fhall  condefcend 
to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  prove  his  innocence,  to 
the  ratisfa(5tion  of  his  accufer,  in  order  that  he 
may,  if  it  fuit  his  good  pleafure,  let  the  world 
know  that  he  had  been  mifinformed  f  I  confefs, 
the  perfon  who  ftoops  to  that  method  of  clearing 
himfelf,  appears  to  me  unworthy  of  enjoying  the 
reputation,  which  he  would  make  fuch  facrifices 
to  preferve.  Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  that  au- 
thority before  whom  the  accufation  is  brought ; 
and,  if  any  language  is  employed  by  either  party 
unfuitable  to  the  occalion,  let  the  court,  whofe 
dignity  is  infulted,  interfere.  The  Reviewer  glo- 
ries indeed  in  the  epithet  Northern,  as  being  ly- 
nonymous  with  Free  ;  and  prefers  that  diftinction 
to  "  the  riches,  the  dignities,  or  even  the  climate 
"  of  the  South."  But,  like  fome  paffionate  ad- 
mirers oi  freedom  of  the  modern  fchool,  he  is 
jealous  of  any  rivals  in  his  afFe6lion,  and  feems 
difpofed  to  have  it  all  on  his  own  fide.  He  can- 
not bear  to  liften  to  home  truths  in  plain  lan- 
guage; and,  after  acculing  us  of  the  groflefl:  igno- 
rance and  neglect  of  duty,  is  quite  indignant  at 
being  told,  that  the  aflertion  is  "  impudent  and 
"  unfupported,"  and  that  he  has  aflerted  as  a 
thing  known,  what  he  really  knew  not.  If  to 
hear  thefe  truths  is  fo  very  unplefant  to  his  feel- 
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ings,  I  can  put  him  in  a  fure  way  of  avoiding  that 
inconvenience  for  the  future.  He  need  but  ab- 
ilain  from  caufelefs  infult  and  detradion  himfelf, 
and  he  may  reft  afTured  that  no  language  will 
reach  him  from  this  quarter,  but  fuch  as  is  due 
to  his  talents,  and  to  the  fituation  which  he  fills 
in  fociety,  however  refpedtable  it  may  be.  For 
his  talents  I  have  always  felt,  and  flill  feel,  much 
reverence ;  although  the  fingularly  weak  defence 
he  has  lately  made  compels  me  to  reduce  confi- 
derably  the  eftimate  I  had  once  formed.  But  the 
perfon  who  has  offered  them  the  keenefl:  infult 
is  he,  who  has  not  fcrupled  to  call  them  in  to  the 
furtherance  of  contumely  and  flander ;  and  has 
even  contaminated  them  by  an  afTociation  with  a 
writer,  who  is  fafl:  filling  up  the  meafure  of  infa- 
my, which  he  pretty  well  knows  will  fooner  or 
later  be  his  only  (hare. 
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PART  11. 


Quam  terfa  omnia !  quam  Latina !  quam  Grseca !  Athenia  viyere 
hominem,  non  in  villa  putes.     Plin. 


i  HE  author  of  the  Reply  is  in  the  fecond  place 
accufed  of  laying  afide  "  the  fcanty  portion  of  ci- 
^^  vility  and  moderation  with  which  he  had  co- 
"  vered  his  rancour  in  the  preceding  part,"  and  of 
charging  the  Reviewer  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Strabo  with  "  deliberate  falfehood/'  "  mifrepre- 
"  fentation,"  and  (what  can  hardly  be  credited  of 
fo  profound  a  fcholar)  with  "  ignorance  and  pre- 
"  fumption."  Accordingly  this  Gentleman  now 
advances  to  the  combat  in  vindication  of  his  in- 
jured honour,  and  is  pleafed  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  he  fhall  confine  himfelf,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
what  has  been  faid  againfl  his  "  veracity  and  his 
"  knowledge." 

To  the  world  at  large  it  is  at  leaft  a  novel  fpec- 
tacle  to  fee  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  appear  as 
plaintiff  in  a  caufe  of  this  nature.  Long  have  we 
been  accuftomed  to  the  complaints  of  men,  whofe 
feelings  have  been  wounded  by  the  wanton  feve- 
rity  of  that  publication,  whofe  literary  pretenfions 
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have  been  treated  with  the  mofl:  contemptuous 
ridicule,  vvhofe  names  have  been  ftudioufly  con- 
ne61ed  with  every  phrafe  expreffive  of  fcorn,  whole 
veracity  has  been  impeached  without  fcruple,  and 
who  have  been  fingled  out  and  expofed,  with  ma- 
licious pleafure,  as  the  object  of  indecent  and 
fcurrilous  buifoonery.  It  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pe6led  that  much  fympathy  will  be  awakened 
by  this  appeal,  in  the  breafts  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  ordinary  tone  and  temper  of  that  Review  is 
already  known.  Some  people  indeed  may  derive 
a  little  fatisfa^lion  from  perceiving  that  this  cruelty 
on  their  part  did  not  proceed  from  utter  apathy  ; 
and  a  hope  may  arife,  that,  as  their  fenfibility  has 
been  awakened  to  their  own  fufFerings,  a  little  re- 
gard may  hereafter  be  fliewn,  if  not  from  a  fenfe 
of  pity,  yet  from  a  motive  of  prudence,  to  thofe  of 
others. 

Since,  however,  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  mitigate  tlie  flrain  of  in- 
ve6live  which  difgraced  his  former  pages,  there 
will  not  be  much  occalion  for  reverting  to  that 
topic  now  ;  and  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to 
the  confideration  of  thofe  points,  which  he  very 
juftly  confiders  as  afFedling  "  his  veracity  and  his 
"  knowledge."  A  ftcady  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  feveral  points  in  qucfiion  is  indeed  ne- 
ccflary,  before  any  judgment  can  be  fafcly  pro- 
nounced ;   and  if  I  am  favoured  with  this  during 
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the  philological  minutiae  which  it  is  irapoffible  to 
omit,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  prove  de- 
monjiratively,  that  his  claim  to  thefe  attributes  is 
fmall  indeed. 

But  though  I  wifh  to  give  him  all  fair  play, 
there  is  one  fcreen,  from  the  benefit  of  which  I 
truft  he  will  be  deprived  in  the  outfet  of  the  bufi- 
nefs.     To  impeach  the  veracity  of  another  in  pri- 
vate life  is  thought  to  be  an  infra6lion  on  the 
rules  of  fociety.      But  why  is  it  fo  conlidered  ?  Is 
it  not  becaufe,  if  the  accufed  party  be  guilty,  he  is 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  that  fociety?    And  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  refi:  muil  be  difturbed 
before  any  fufficlent  proof  can  be  obtained  of  the 
matter.      In  the  prefent  cafe  no  fuch  evil  is  to  be 
apprehended,  and  no  obftacle  prefents  itfelf  in  the 
way  of  free  enquiry.     Again,  however  others  may 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  and  noife  ufually 
attending  fuch  difputes,  the  culprit  himfelf  cannot 
furely  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  that  plea,  or 
avail  himfelf  of  his  oivn  lurong.      The  accufation 
may  indeed  be  preferred  in  language  unnecefTarily 
violent;  and  for  this  the  accufer  may  be  juftly 
blamed  ;  though  not  even  then  by  the  offending 
party,  provided  he  makes  good  his  charge.      But 
if  the  offence  has  really  been   committed,   per- 
miflion  ought  furely  to  be  given  fomewhere,  to 
flate  it  in  terms  which  cannot  be   raiflaken,  and 
which,  though  not  coarfe  or  vulgar,  are  yet  ex- 
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prelTive  of  that  indignation  and  abhorrence,  which 
is  naturally  excited  by  fuch  a  practice. 

The  paffiiges  which  JLiftify  the  imputation 
againft  the  veracitij  and  the  hnowledge  of  the  Re- 
viewer are  fo  intermixed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fe- 
parate  them  altogether ;  but  as  far  as  that  is  prac- 
ticable it  fliall  be  done,  beginning  with  thofe  of 
the  firft  kind.  And  as  the  charge  is  one  of  a 
lerious  nature,  it  will  be  the  fafefi:  way  to  make 
entire  extra6ls,  whenever  they  materially  affe6l  the 
queftion.     Thus  then  the  Reviewer  opens  : 

"  In  the  firft  place  we  are  ftated  to  have  ^  iniimaiedf 
*'  that  the  late  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  took  no  degree  at  Oxford, 
''  and  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Univerfity.'  In 
*•'  anfwer  to  which  we  beg  merely  to  refer  the  reader  to 
*'  our  words,  which  are,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refided  in 
^'  London,  in  bufinefs  and  in  fociety,  and  that  his  name 
"  ftands  in  the  title-page  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  with- 
"•  out  any  decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  degree,  (p.  431.) 
*'  This  is  all  we  fay  on  the  fubjett;  and  as  all  this  is 
*'  correctly  and  confelTeclIy  true,  we  profefs  not  to  un- 
"  derlland  the  grounds  upon  which  this  profound  writer 
"  alfures  his  readers,  '  that  there  is  not  any  truth''  in 
"  ovir  intimation  with  rcfpc6l  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt."  Rev. 
No. 3 1,  p.  169. 

Although  the  Reviewer  tells  his  readers  this  is 
all  he  faid  on  the  fubje6l,  I  will  prcfent  them  with 
the  following  extra6t  from  what  he  did  fay,  and 
will  leave  them  to  determine  under  what  clafs  of 
miklemeanors  this  offence  is  to  be  arranijcd. 
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"  Certain  it  is,  that  no  fuch  attempt  has  been  made 
*'  fince,  except  in  the  fingle  and  minute,  but  very  fuc- 
"  cefsful  inftance,  of  Ariftotle's  Poetics ;  which  was 
"  produced  by  an  auxiliary  volunteer,  refiding  in  the 
"  metropolis,  engaged  in  bufinefs,  and  never  fecluded 
"  from  the  avocations  of  fociety.  By  not  enjoying  the 
**  leifure,  perhaps  he  never  contraft^d  the  indolence,  of 
"  a  monk  j  but  preferved  the  aftivity,  even  by  the  dif- 
"  tra6lion  of  his  faculties.  His  name  ftands  in  the  title- 
"  page  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt — without  any  decorative 
"  aJjunSi  or  title  of'  degree — though  it  would  have  done 
"  honour  to  the  proudeji  which  the  moft  exalted  feat  of 
"  learning  could  beftow."  Rev.  No.  38.  p.  431. 

Was  I  wrong  in  interpreting  this  pafTage  as 
intended  to  inform  the  world  that  Tyrwhitt  took 
no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  even  a  member 
of  the  Univerfitij  F  Are  the  words  capable  of  any 
other  fignification  ?  I  replied,  therefore,  that  he 
ivas  a  member  of  Oxford — that  he  was  educated 
there — that  he  took  his  degrees  there  regularly — 
that  he  was  for  {even  years  a  Fellow  of  a  College^ ; 
and  that,  after  an  interval  of  fix  years'  public  em- 
ployment, as  Clerk  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  (eighteen  years)  in 
the  enjoyment  of  literary  leifure.  Yet  the  Re- 
viewer, who  read  this  anfvver  of  mine,  when  de- 
firous  of  eftablifiiing  his  veracity,  ventures  to  de- 
clare, that  he  does  not  undcrftand  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  intimation  concerning  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt was  treated  as  untrue. 
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In  that  anfwer  I  told  him,  that  Tyrvvhitt's  edi- 
tion of  Ariftotle's  Poetics  was  a  pofthiiinous  pub- 
lication from  iinfiniflicd  papers,  and  that  the  title- 
page  was  of  courfe  arranged  by  another  hand  ; 
and  yet,  when  fpeaking  again  of  this  fabject,  he 
fays,  "  an  univerfity  title,  which  he  did  not  think 
*'  worth  affixing  to  his  name :"  that  is,  did  not 
think  worth  after  he  was  dead.  He  then  adds, 
"  but  as  we  ajferted  nothing  on  this  important 
"  fubje6t,  we  think  we  might  have  cl'caped  the 
"  charge  of  mijrepnifeiitationr  The  only  anlVer 
I  make  to  this  is,  to  delire  the  reader  once  more 
to  perufe  the  extra6l,  "  Certain  it  is,"  &c. 

The  next  charge  againfl  his  veracity  refpecled 
what  he  faid  of  Mr.  Falconer,  the  editor  of  Stra- 
bo ;  whom  he  had  defcribed  as  "  a  diflinguifhed 
"  Graduate,  fele6led  from  the  whole  body,  at  an 
"  advanced  period  of  life,  to  condu6i  the  greatell 
*^  work  that  it  had  undertaken  for  more  than  a 
"  century  preceding."  Rev.  p.  437- 

To  this  it  was  replied, 

"  That  the  editor  never  was  a  Graduate ; — that  he 
*'  was  not  a  member  of  the  Univerfity  when  he  under- 
"  took  the  work ; — that  he  was  not  then  at  an  advanced 
"  period  of  life ; — that  he  was  not  felefted  therefore 
*^  from  the  whole  body; — and  that  he  was  not  fele6led 
^'  by  the  Univerfity  at  all."     Reply,  p.  40. 

The  Reviewer  now  defends  himfelf  by  faying, 
that  in  the  title-page  Mr.  Falconer  had  announced 
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himfelf  of  a  particular  College.      The  defct* iption 
runs  thus,  "  Olim  e  Coll.  Mn.  Naf."      Upon  this 
foundation  refts  the  whole  of  what  is  extra6led 
above  from  page  437  of  the  Review!  and  if  he 
can  convince  any  human  being  that  he  believed 
what  he  was  there  aflerting,  in  confequence  of 
having  read  this  defcription  in  the  title-page,  I 
niufl  congratulate  him  on  polTefling  powers  of 
perfualion  of  no  ordinary  kind.      He  fays,  indeed, 
it  is  nothing  "  but  ludicrous  to  reprefent  fo  natu- 
"  ral  and  almofl  unavoidable  an  error  as  either 
"  calumniouo  or  difgraceful :"  but  if  this  fa6t  was 
fo  unimportant,  why  did  he  dwell  with  fuch  ear- 
neltnefs  upon  it  ?  Why  did  he  colour  and  adorn 
it,  and  hold  it  up  fo  anxioufly  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  ?  Was  it  not  evidently  to  point  the  dif- 
grace  more  directly  againft  the  Univerlity,   and 
for  this  purpofe  was  not  the  circumftance  of  the 
degree  ejjential  to  his -argument?  When  that  ob- 
ject was  in  view,  it  was  material  to  fhew  that  Tyr- 
whitt  had  no  degree,  and  that  Falconer  had  ;  but 
now  that  both  of  thefe  afTertions  are  proved  to 
be  falfe,  he  would  fain  pretend  that  the  fa6ls  are 
unimportant,   and    not    worth    wafting   a   word 
about. 

The  next  fentence  relates  to  the  text  of  the 
Oxford  Homer  and  of  the  Oxford  Strabo,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

"  When  we  mentioned  the  Oxford  Homer  as  retain- 
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"  ing  all  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition,  and  the  Strabo 
"  all  thofe  of  the  Anifterdam  edition,  we  diftindtly 
"  flated,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ice  had  not  collated  ei- 
"  ther,  and  indeed  that  we  had  examined  only  a  few 
"  pages  of  the  firft ;  an  intimation  which  muft  have 
"  conveyed,  to  every  candid  mind,  a  fufficient  quaHfi- 
"  cation  of  the  word  all,  to  fliew  that  it  was  applied 
*'  generally  with  reference  to  the  parts  which  we  had 
**  collated,  taken  as  a  fcale  for  the  reft;  and  from 
"  thofe,  we  did  certainly  produce  examples  fufficient  to 
*' warrant  fuck  general  inference."  Rev.  No.  31.  p. 
170. 

Here  again  are  aflertions  which  I  am  unable  to 
reconcile  with  the  veracity  of  this  anonymous  cri- 
tic :  and,  in  order  to  fliew  that  he  did  not  "  dil- 
"'  tinclly  ftate  tliat  he  had  not  collated  the  Oxford 
"  Homer,  and  indeed  that  he  had  examined  only 
"  a  few  pages  of  it,"  I  will  give  the  whole  of  what 
he  faid  on  that  fubjedl  in  the  Article  alluded  to. 

"  Of  the  Homer,  publiflied  under  the  patronage,  and 
^'  partly,  we  believe,  at  the  expenfe  of  a  noble  and  il- 
"  luftrious  family,  the  editors  appear  to  be,  at  leaft, 
"  half  a  century  behind  the  reft  of  the  world  in  cri- 
'■'*  tical  knov\lcdge ;  they  having  religionfly  retained  all 
*'  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition,  even  tiiofe  introduced 
*'  on  the  authority  of  mere  conje6lure,  and  in  inftances 
•'  where  the  true  reading  had  been  twice  before  pub- 
^'  liftied  on  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  manufcript. 
*'  One  of  thcfe  fo  appalled  us  in  the  twentieth  line  of 
"  the  firft  Iliad,  as  to  deter  us  from  all  further  critical 
^'  C-Xtimination  :  for,  vv'iien  a  grofs  violation  of  idiom  in 
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"  the  ufe  of  the  moods  and  voices,  introduced  arbitra- 
^'  rlly  to  fupply  a  defeat  in  the  metre,  neither  excited 
"  fufpicion  nor  fuggefted  inquiry,  no  one  who  values 
"  his  time  can  think  it  worth  while  to  go  farther." 
Rev.  No.  28.  p.  431. 

Where  is  it  diftiiKSlly  ftated  that  be  had  not 
collated  the  edition^  Where,  that  he  had  exa- 
mined only  afeiu  pages  ?  Does  he  mean  that  this 
is  imphed  in  the  fentence  refpecling  the  twentieth 
line  of  the  Iliad  ?  If  fo,  the  defence  of  his  veracity 
confifts  in  this :  that  having  examined  only  the 
firfl  TWENTY  LINES  of  E  work  containing  above 
TWENTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND,  and  having  obferved 
one  error,  he  pofitively  aflerted  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  that  all  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition 
were  religioujly  retained  in  it  !  If  this  be  rightly 
termed  veracity,  it  is  a  virtue  againft  which  the 
inexperienced  part  of  mankind  ought  to  be  well 
upon  their  guard.  Or  is  this  given  as  a  fpecimen 
of  that  new  Indu6lion,  to  which  the  Syllogiftic 
method  is  fo  hoftile?  For  it  will  be  rccolle6led,  that 
in  his  defence  he  fays,  "  he  produced  examples 
^^ Sufficient  to  ivarrant  fuch  general  inference." 
Where,  let  me  alk,  are  his  examples  ?  Not  one  is 
produced.  There  is  (imply  a  reference  to  a  lingle 
line  of  the  Iliad,  which  is  laid  to  contain  one,  al- 
though the  reader  is  left  to  find  out  for  himfelf  in 
what  word  it  confills. 

If  on  the  other  hand  lie  reje'ils  this  interpre- 
tation  of  the  fentence  refpecling  the   twentieth 
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line  of  the  Iliad,  and  bids  us  remark  that  he  only 
lays  he  was  deterred  from  all  further  critical  exa- 
mination, what  becomes  of  his  afTertion  above 
quoted,  that  he  "  diftindlly  flated  he  had  not  col- 
"  lated  the  Homer,  and  indeed  that  he  had  exa- 
*'  mined  only  a  few  pages  of  it  ?'*  For  I  aiiirm 
that  there  is  not  a  ^liable  faid  of  the  Homer 
throughout  the  whole  article,  except  in  the  paf- 
fage  above  extracted. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  far  his  declaration  con- 
cerning the  Strabo  is  fupported.  It  is  true  that 
of  this  book  he  had  faid,  "  We  have  not  indeed, 
"  thought  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  collate  1305 
*'  folio  pages,  in  which  nothing  new  was  pro- 
"  mifed :"  but  he  goes  on  to  fay,  "  We  have  ne- 
"  verthelefs  perujed  the  luhole  attentively,  and  can 
"  again  aflert,  that  the  printers  have  done  their 
^'  duty  in  rendering  very  accurately  that  which 
"  was  put  before  them."  And  foon  after,  "  Every 
''  error  of  the  prcfs,  and  ufual  inaccuracy  of  fpell- 
'•'  ing,  that  had  crept  into  the  Amfterdam  text, 
"  is  religiou/ly  retained.'''  Again,  fpeaking  of  Ca- 
faubon's  text,  he  remarks,  "  Errors  have  accumu- 
^'  lated  upon  errors,  which  are  all  carefully  cm- 
"  halmcd  and  preferved  in  the  fplendid  edition  be- 
"  fore  us  :"  and  this  declaration  he  certainly  fol- 
lows U{)  with  a  lift  of  nive  examples,  occurring 
within  the  fpace  of  Ofie  hundred  and  f fly  folio 
pages. 
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In  his  defence  we  are  told,  that  the  parts  col- 
lated are  to  be  taken  as  a  fcale  for  the  reji,  and 
this  too  after  he  had  read  a  ftaternent  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  with  all  the  examples  fpecified,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  no  lefs  than^S/f?/  errors  of 
the  Anifterdam  edition  had  been  corre61:ed  within 
the  fpace  of  one  hundred  pages  in  this  Oxford  edi- 
tion, without  taking  into  the  account  a  much 
more  numerous  lift  of  accentual  errors,  in  like 
manner  corre6led.  He  does  not  retra61:  or  alter 
a  fyllable  of  his  ftaternent,  and  yet  he  ventures  to 
appeal  to  the  decifion  of  "  every  candid  mind." 
This,  to  be  fure,  is  modejiy  as  well  as  veracity. 

The  next  topic  in  the  Reviewer  s  defence  re- 
gards the  reading  adopted  by  the  Oxford  editors 
in  the  20th  line  of  the  firft  Iliad,  viz.  XuVa;Tg. 
Upon  this  fingle  reading,  according  to  his  own 
defence,  he  had  founded  the  charge  of  their  hav- 
ing copied  all  Clarke's  errors.  When  arguing 
the  point  of  his  veracity,  therefore,  I  allowed  him 
the  advantage  of  confidering  this  an  error :  it  is 
now  time  to  examine  the  queftion  whether  it  be 
an  error ; —  a  queftion,  which  belongs  to  the  fe- 
cond  head  of  charges,  or  thofe  which  concern  his 
"  knowledge  ;"  although  I  can  afllire  him  the  firft 
head  is  by  no  means  yet  exhaufted. 

Let  us  hear  his  own  words : 
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"  The  dire6l  charge  of  untruth,  which  follows,  we 
"  dire6lly  retort;  and  adert,  that  Ao<ra<Te,  taken  and  ac- 
"  cented  as  the  Jecond  plural  of  the  imperative,  in  the 
"  middle  voice,  and  followed  by  l£ys(T^i,  is  an  arbitrary 
^'  innovation,  fan6lioned  by  no  authority."  Rev.N0.31. 
p.  170. 

Ava-ociTS  taken  and  accented  as  the  fecond  plu- 
ral of  the  imperative,  in  the  middle  voice !  It  is 
neceffar}^  to  paufe  a  little  here,  and  recol]e6):  fome- 
what  of  our  boyifh  ftudies.  AuVa/re  in  the  impe- 
rative middle !  I  certainly  never  met  with  the 
word  in  that  voice,  nor  do  I  conceive  how  it  can 
be  formed  there.  There  is  Xvctuitb  in  the  opta- 
tive of  the  aSIive  voice,  a  mood  very  frequently 
employed  to  exprefs  a  wifh  or  prayer,  fuch  as  that 
which  Chryfes  is  here  addreHing  to  Agamemnon. 
But,  "  taken  and  accented  as  the  fecond  plural  of 
"^  the  imperative,  in  the  middle  voice,"  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  an  innovation,  and  that  it  never  entered 
the  head  of  any  man,  but  of  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Perhaps  it  would  become  me  to 
fpeak  with  more  refpe6l  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
were  I  not  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  Greek  fcholar,  who  exprefles  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

"  That  fuch  critics  fhould  know  any  thing  of  the  dif- 
''  tin<St  ufe  of  the  articles  in  Homeric,  Pindaric,  and 
"  Attic  compofition,  it  would  he  abfurd   to  expeft." 
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Analyfis  of  Tafte,  by  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Efq. 
p.  258.  4th  Edit. 

Can  it  be  neceflary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
this  Gentleman's  Greek  criticifms  ?  Inftead  of 
confidering,  as  I  did  in  the  Reply,  his  language  as 
affected,  when  he  faid  that  "  he  was  appalled  at 
"  the  20th  line  of  the  Iliad,  and  could  go  no  far- 
"  ther :"  I  am  now  inclined  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  the  aflertion,  and  have  only  to  exprefs  my  fur- 
prife  that  he  ever  got  fo  far.  I  will  however  re- 
peat, that  the  Venetian  MS,  reads, 

Upon  which  the  Scholiaft  remarks,  to  ^e  AE- 
XES0AI  ccvTi  wpo(rTcx.ycTiKo\}  u7rocpsfjt,(ptzTov,  [qu. 
d7ra,pefjt,(pa,Tov~\,  faying  nothing  of  Xvo-ccits,  and 
therefore  clearly  implying  that  it  was  not  to  be 
read  feparately,  Kva-ui  re.  Now  when  ^x^^^^  {^^^ 
which  the  Scholiaft  fays  ^ex^cr^ai  is  ufed)  is  found 
to  be  the  reading  of  many  good  MSS.  does  not 
the  union  of  it  with  Xva-ociTe,  which  Clarke,  has 
adopted,  form,  as  Heyne  himfelf  fays,  leSiio  expe- 
ditiffijna  f 

But  however  meanly  we  may  think  of  his  qua- 
lifications as  a  Greek  critic,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language  is,  I  doubt  not,  ge- 
nerally allowed  and  dreaded.  Perilous  as  the  talk 
may  be,  I  venture  upon  it  without  much  trem- 
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bling,  and  propofe  to  examine  feriatim  every  criti- 
cifm  he  has  advanced.  This  part  of  the  Rev-iew, 
we  are  told,  has  been  provoked  by  a  "  back-load 
"  of  dictionary  learning"  in  the  Reply,  and  by  a 
difplay  of  "  very  ordinary  fcholarjhip  through  fifty 
"  pages"  of  that  work.  Rev.  p.  169.  In  the  firft 
place,  then,  let  me  remark,  that  the  Reviewer 
contends  that  this  "  dictionary  learning"  is  neither 
to  be  found  in  dictionaries,  nor  to  be  fupported 
by  them :  and  fecondly,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  Reply  are  treated  as  novel  and  dog- 
matical ;  and  therefore,  if  they  contain  a  difplay 
of  fcholarfhip  at  all,  I  cannot  conceive  how  that 
fcholarfhip  can  be  reckoned  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
All  this  however  is  between  ourfelves.  The  pub- 
lic are  no  otherwife  concerned  than  as  the  critical 
opinions  fliall  appear  to  be  well  founded  or  not. 

He  obferves  of  the  author  of  the  Reply, 

"  In  (lowly  and  reluftantly  admitting  the  validity  of 
*'  our  objeftions  to  expreflions,  which  even  he  does  not 
"  venture  to  defend,  he  direfts  his  attack  to  the  princi- 
"  pies  on  which  they  are  founded,  in  two  prolix  di- 
"  greflions  on  '  nefcio  quis'  and  '  quod."     Rev.  p.  170. 

This  flow  and  reluCtant  admiffion  was  exprefled 
in  the  words,  "  I  do  not  defend  the  phrafe  :"  and 
the  digreffion  on  '  nefcio  quis'  was  caufed  by  a 
difplay  of  ignorance  on  his  part,  when  he  was  de- 
lirous  to  fhew  his  learning.      All  that  I  have  faid 
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on  that  fubjedl  remains  unfhaken  ;  and  yet  the 
Reviewer  is  fo  injudicious  as  to  bring  it  again  be- 
fore the  public,  without  acknowledging  that  he 
was  wrong.  The  two  paliages  which  he  now 
produces,  p.  17 1.  from  Cicero  de  Inventione,  and 
the  three  from  hi§  Epiftles,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that  queftion.  He  is  pleafed  indeed 
to  fay  of  me, 

"  On  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  dogmatical  au- 
"  thor,  what  would  he  make  of  fuch  a  paflage  as  the 
"  following  ? — Loci  autem,  qui  ad  quafque  quaeftiones 
"  accommodati  funt,  deinceps  videndum  ?  Cic.  de  Inv. 
"  1.  23." 

As  I  am  unable  to  find  this  paiTage  by  his  re- 
ference, it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  fay  what  may 
be  made  of  it.  How  unfafe  it  is  to  truil  to  his 
quotation,  the  other  paffage,  which  I  can  find, 
informs  me. 

"  Quseritur  et  quibufcum  vivat."  Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  9. 
Of  this  he  obferves,  that  if  technical  accuracy, 
and  not  colloquial  brevity,  were  intended,  it  would 
have  been  written  by  Cicero,  *'  Quaeritur  et  qui 
^^  Jint,  quibufcum  vivat."  Now  the  whole  fen- 
tence,  in  which  thefe  words  occur,  is  as  follows : 

'  Et  ex  viftu  multae  trahuntur  fufpiciones,  cum, 
'  quemadmodum,  et  apud  quos,  et  a  quibus  educatus 
'  et  eruditus  (it,  quseritur,  et  quibufcum  vivat,  qua  ra- 
'  tione  vitae,  quo  more  domeftico  vivat.' 

Cicero  is  engaged  in  a  technical  enumeration  of 
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the  materials  from  which  a  pleader  may  impeach 
the  credibility  of  a  witnefs.  For  what  purpofe  in- 
deed thefe  quotations  are  made,  I  cannot  difcover; 
nor  in  what  way  they  militate  againfl  any  pofition 
of  mine.  According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  Reply,  all  the  words  in  this  paflTage  which  he 
feems  to  conlider  as  Relatives,  I  take  to  be  Indefi- 
nites; quern,  quos,  quihus,  quihufcum,  qua,  quo;  and 
the  fubjundlive  mood  is  iifed  with  them^  according 
to  the  fame  principle.  That  there  may  be,  and 
often  are,  ellipfes  oi  Jit  quod,  as  well  as  of  other 
phrafes,  I  never  denied,  or  even  doubted  :  but  to 
have  recourfe  to  an  ellipfis,  adapted  arbitrarily  to 
the  cafe,  viz.  qui  fint,fit  quod,  juft  as  it  may  be 
wanted,  feems  to  me  an  ignorant  and  awkward  ex- 
pedient, when  a  limple  and  fatisfa6lory  key  of  an- 
other kind  is  at  hand.  His  own  refolution,  in 
fadt,  only  fuppofes  thofe  indefinites  to  be  under- 
Jlood,  which  I  confider  as  really  exprejjed. 

Of  the  quotations  from  the  Epiftles  to  Atticus, 
the  firfi:  I  cannot  find;  the  fecond  is  more  eafily 
accounted  for  as  a  colloquial  anomaly,  than  by  an 
ellipfis  oijit  quod. 

Let  me,  however,  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  "  dogmatical  Au- 
*'  thor  of  the  Reply,"  of  diftinguifhing  between  the 
Indefinite  and  the  Relative,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ufe  of  the  fubjunclive  mood,  is  offered  by 
him,   not  as  one  which  will  remove  every  diffi- 
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culty,  but  which  will  "  ferve  greatly  to  fimplify 
"  the  matter."  That  the  Reviewer,  after  having 
this  pointed  out  to  him,  fhould  ftill  cling  to  his 
ellipfes,  I  can  only  attribute  to  a  moral  conltitu- 
tion,  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of  the  Poet  He- 
fiod  : 

I  requefl  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
next  paragraph,  in  which  the  Reviewer  profefles 
to  clear  himfelf  from  the  charge  o(  faljehood,  for 
having  faid  that  Mr.  Fa.]coner  fi/Jiematically  ufed 
UT  with  the  indicative  mood,  when  it  ought  to 
have  the  fubjunctive. '  I  accufed  him  of  having 
produced  only  tivo  examples  of  this  error  out  of 
two  folio  volumes,  which  was  not  fufficient  to 
warrant  the  epithet  ^^^e/TZfl^/c,  in  a  word  of  fuch 
continual  occurrence ;  and  I  expreiTed  a  belief 
that  he  was  not  able  to  produce  another.  How 
does  he  reply  to  this  charge  ?  He  does  not  pro- 
duce one  more  example ;  but  he  tells  his  readers 
that  he  had  already  produced  three :  thus,  accord- 
ing to  approved  ufage,  defending  one  falfe  llate- 
ment  by  advancing  another.  He  has  not  pro- 
duced three  examples  :  and  of  thofe  two  which  he 
has  produced,  one  is  very  capable  of  another  mean- 
ing. Upon  this  foundation  ftill  rells  his  charge 
of  fyftematic,  after  having  had  three  months  in- 
terval to  fubrtantiate  his  accufation. 
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The  pafTage  in  which  ut  is  faid  to  be  omitted 
by  Mr.  P'alconer  is  this  : 

"  Paullo  infra  Caunum  ex  Idubeda  emiffus  Orofpeda 
"  mollibus  initio  jugis  vix  afifurgere  videatur;  fenfim 
"  tamen  fefe  effereiis  Molinee  primum  montes  erigit 
«  &c/'     Strabo,  p.  320. 

Of  this  paflage  I  faid  that  ut  was  not  omitted. 
"  To  place  it  where  he  propofes  would  make  non- 
"  fenfe.  The  meaning  oi  videatur  is,  may  feemr 
Reply,  p.  69.  And  I  proceeded  to  paraphrafe  the 
fentence  in  order  to  fhew  that  it  could  bear  no 
other.  *'  To  the  eye  it  may  feeni  at  firft  not  to 
"  rife,  but,  in  reality^  by  degrees  it  fwells  into  the 
*'  mountains  of  Molina,  &c."  The  phrafes,  to  the 
eye,  and  in  reality,  were  introduced  as  paraphrafiic; 
and  the  Latin  was  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  to  prevent,  as  1  thought,  all  poffibility  of 
cavil.  He  laughs  indeed  at  this  tranflation  oi  vi- 
deatur, calling  it  "  a  fubjun6live  fubjoined  to  no- 
"  thing.'  Why  then  is  it  a  fubjunAive  ?  Why  is 
it  not  a  potential,  like  this  of  Cicero  } 

"  Poftremo,  vix  verifimile  fortafle  videatur,  oderam 
"  multo  pejus  hunc  quaui  ilium  ipfum  Clodium."  Ep. 
Fam.  vii.  2. 

If  it  were  pofTible  to  fupprefs  indignation  at 
fuch  pra6tices  as  have  been  detected,  nothing 
would  be  more  amufing  than  the  awkward  at- 
tempts   which    this   critic   makes  at    merriment. 
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Let  the  following  paflage  ferve  as  a  fpecimen, 
with  which  he  points  his  cenfure  of  the  expreffions 
according  as,  clajfified,  and  clajji/icaiion : 

"  We  call  them  Oxonian  barbarifms,  becaufe  we 
"  know  no  other  title  defcriptive  of  them.  In  milli- 
"  ners'  and  barbers'  (hops,  indeed,  they  may  poffi- 
"  bly  pafs  for  Gallicifms ;  but  if  the  revolution  have 
^'  tainted  the  French  tongue  with  any  fuch  redun- 
*'  dancies  of  anomalous  jargon,  it  has  not  yet  raifed 
"  them  into  any  more  refpe6lable  circle  of  fociety.'* 
Rev.  p.  172. 

The  firft  of  thefe  phrafes,  according  as,  he  is 
alfo  pleafed  to  llyle  an  "  ungrammatical  vul- 
"  garifm,"  which  the  author  of  the  Reply  "  meant 
"  to  be  Englifh."  It  fo  happens  that  fome  other 
obfcure  writers  meant  it  to  he  Englifk ;  Dean 
Swift,  for  inftance,  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  a  few  others,  deceived,  perhaps,  by 
an  ungrammatical  book  on  Englifh  particles,  writ- 
ten by  one  Wm.  Walker,  a  man  whofe  ignorance 
was  privileged  by  his  degree  of  B.  D, 

This  miftaken  Grammarian  produces  four  fen- 
tences  containing  the  phrafe  according  as,  and 
gives  four  different  ways  of  turning  it  into  Latin. 
What  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Johnfon  ^  thought  of  it 

^  "  A  man  may  with  prudence  and  a  good  confcience  ap- 
"  prove  of  the  profeffed  principles  of  one  party  more  than  the 
"  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they  beft  promote  the  good  of 
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may  be  feen  by  confulting  the  latter  writer's  Dic- 
tionary :  and,  when  fearching  for  the  word  clajfi- 
Jication,  althoiigli  not  in  the  places  where  alone  he 
thinks  it  is  to  be  found,  I  luckily  dipped  upon  this 
very  vulgarifni : 

"  According  os  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive  or  li- 
"  niited  in  their  (ignification,  the  conclufions  we  form 
''  will  be  more  or  lefs  general."  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  flmiian  Mind,  p.  209.  4to. 

Whether  the  other  words  obje6led  to  belong  to 
any  refpe6\able  circle  of  fociety,  foi,ne  doubts  may 
be  entertained,  fince  we  find  one  of  them,  "  claj/i- 
^^^calion,'"  employed  in  this  very  article,  p.  l65. 
But  the  queftion,  I  truft,  will  be  confidered  as  to- 
lerably fettled  when  it  is  ftated,  that  in  one  chap- 
ter [chap.  4.]  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Elements  of  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  I  have  met  with 
the  word,  upon  a  curfory  glance,  not  lefs  than  teii 
times. 

The  next  paragraph  relates  to  the  alteration  of 
conjlat  ?iwA  fequiiur  into  conflarct.  and  J'e que b a tur, 
which  the  Reviewer  had  deemed  necefiary  in  order 
to  make  Mr.  Falconer's  Latin  Roman  Latin. 
His  criticifm  was  introduced  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"  Church  and  State."     Swift,  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land Man. 
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"  The  tenfeSf  in  this  Anglo-Latin  dialect,  are  as  li- 
"  centioufly  and  incongruoufly  ufed  as  the  moods  : 
"  whence  we  have  '  Neque  hoc  memoriae  lapfu  Strabo 
''  fcripfitj  fed  cum  de  Cyri  rebus  geftis  vix  aHquid 
'*  certe  conftat,  eam  famam  fequitur  Sec."  Rev.  No. 
28.  p.  436. 

His  former  paragraph  had  related  to  what  he 
called  a  wrong  ufe  of  moods ;  and  I  naturally  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  altering  conftat,  not  into  conftet,  but 
conjlaret,  and  fequitur  into  fequehatur,  that  he 
meant  to  reconcile  them  with  fcripft.  Examples 
therefore  were  produced  of  fimilar  tranfitions  from 
the  paft  to  the  prefent  tenfe.  He  now  pretends 
that  all  this  was  irrelevant,  and  afks, 

"  Can  a  caufal,  which  influenced  Strabo  in  writing, 
''  be  now  expreifed  by  an  indicative  prefent  fubjoined 
''  to  the  cauflil  '  cum  ? '  If  it  can,  let  its  defender  boldly 
^^  fay  fo,  and  produce   a  fmgle  cafe  in  point."     Rev. 

No.  31.  p.  1/2. 

The  Indicative  prefent  may  be  ufed  no  lefs  than 
the  Suhjundiive  prefent,  if  the  prefent  tenfe  may  be 
ufed  at  all.  It  is  not  very  common,  as  I  had  re- 
marked, and  "  writers  of  Latin  fliould  be  cau- 
"  tioned  againlt  it;"  but  it  has,  although  very 
rarely,  the  fanclion  of  Cicero.  Among  the  few 
inltances  in  which  an  Indicative  prefent  is  ufed 
after  the  caufal  cum^  not  one  perhaps  is  a  cafe  in 
point  with  this ;  i.  e.  where  the  caufe  is  faid  to 
have  influenced  an  author  in  writing.      And  he 
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might  as  well  go  on  to  afk  for  examples  of  a  verb 
of  the  firft  conjugation,  or  of  a  compound  oi  Jio 
fo  employed,  conditions  equally  efTential  to  the 
point  in  difpute  with  that  which  he  has  de- 
manded. But  that  we  may  ufe  the  prefent  tenfe, 
both  when  fpeaking  of  the  opinions  of  a  writer 
long  lince  dead,  and  of  the  canfe  of  thofe  opi- 
nions, I  think  the  following  authority  will  prove : 

"  Cum  igitur  ajiorum  animantium  ortus  in  terra  y?/, 
*'  aliorum  in  aqua,  in  acre  aliorum  :  abiurdum  elTe  Ari- 
"  ftoteli  videtur  in  ea  parte,  quae  fit  ad  gigncnda  ani- 
"  malia  aptlffima,  animal  gigni  nullum  putare."  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  15. 

For  anfwers  to  the  two  next  paragraphs  in  p. 
172.  I  refer  to  the  Reply,  p.  73 — 79-  They  do 
not  in  the  flighteft  degree  invalidate,  or  attempt 
to  invalidate,  any  thing  contained  in  thofe  pages. 
He  repeats  however  his  old  cavil,  again  and  again 
refuted,  that  the  Univerfity  arc  refponfible  for  the 
oorreelnefs  of  every  phrafe  printed  at  the  Cla- 
rendon prefs. 

It  is  idle  to  think  of  teaching  a  fcholar  that 
will  not  learn, 

Occidlt  miferos  crambe  lepetita  magiftros. 

'•  Let  him  read  again  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjecl 
in  pp.  31,  32,  and  43,  of  the  Reply;  for  it  is  really 
unfair  to  me  and  to  my  readers  to  require  that  the 
cafe  be  explained  anew. 
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Entering  now  upon  the  defence  of  his  own 
Latinity,  he  begins  with  his  alteration  of  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's fentence,  "  Tigranes  poft  reges  fubditos 
*'  rex  regum  appellatur,"  into  "  Tigranes  pofl- 
"  quam  reges  fupradi^tos  imperio  fubjecerat,  rex 
*'  regum  appellatus  eft."  He  fays,  that  the  whole 
lentence  was  condemned  by  him  as  being  "  nei- 
"  ther  fenfe  nor  Latin  ;"  becaufe  he  conceived  the 
writer  meant  to  fignify,  "  That  Tigranes  had  him- 
"  felf  fubdued  thofe  kings,  and  then  ajffumed  the 
"  title  of  king  of  kings.'''  Obferve  now  the  can- 
dour of  this  critic.  When  he  meets  with  a  vio- 
lation of  Latin  idiom  in  the  notes  of  the  editor, 
although  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  efpecially 
to  an  Englifh  reader,  he  affe6ls  not  to  underftand 
it :  but  when  it  fuits  his  purpofe,  he  affumes  that 
the  writer  meant  to  exprefs  what  his  words  do  not 
convey  according  to  any  idiom,  and  what  we  have 
no  reafon  to  think  he  intended  them  to  convey. 
The  whole  note  is  badly  written ;  but  the  editor 
moft  probably  meant,  as  the  words  quoted  from 
him  exprefs,  "  that  Tigranes,  after  the  period  when 
"  he  fubdued  the  kings,  [and  not  till  then^  is 
"  called  in  hiftory  king  of  kings."  Thus  on  fome 
of  his  coins  the  title  of  (3cc(nXevg  alone  is  found  : 
on  others  (Baa-iXevg  (3oc(TiXeuv  g.  And  how  efta- 
blifhed  it  was  at  one  time  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 

^  Eckhel,  Doft.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
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who  defcribes  Lucullus  as  fpeaking  of  him  in  his 
abfence  by  that  title.  Plut.  in  Lucull.  c.  14.  If 
this  was  the  editor's  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  his  nfe  of  the  word  appcUatur^. 

But  the  Reviewer  fancies  lie  has  difcovered  an- 
other rule  of  Latinity.  "  Poji  reges  fubaclosy' 
fays  he^  "  would  not  have  fignified  that  Tigranes 
"  had  himfelf  fuhdued  t.hofe  kings.'"  On  this^  as 
upon  other  occafions,  I  mud  beg  to  differ  from 
him  :  for  not  only  is  this  form  of  fpeaking  ufed  by 
good  writers  when  referring  to  an  epoch,  but 
when  defcribing  continued  aclion.    E.  g. 

Qui  poft  fadiam  injurlam  fe  cxpurget,  paruni  niihi 
profit.  Tcr.  Hec.  v.  i.  15. 

Poft  acceptam  proximam  pugnae  cladem  Veientes  ab- 
flinuere  acie.     Liv.  ii.  51. 

He  proceeds  to  aflert,  that  his  ufe  of  the  tenfe 
"  competijfet^''  which  I  had  altered  to  competeret 
in  the  following  pafiage,  is  ftridlly  proper; — "  Pla- 
"  taeenfes  ad  paludem  olim  habitafle,  nofter  affir- 
"  mat :  in  locum  autem  meliorem  tranflatos  novrc 
"  urbi  nomen  prifcum  continuaffe,  fitui  licet,  ab 
"  aquis  vcmoio,  hand  diutius  compelijfctr  [Quoted 
in  p.  83.  of  the  Reply.] — giving  as  a  reafon  this 
remarkable  rule: 

'^  Ex  lis  ronclufionibus  qiins  fupra  fcripfi,  prior  qnartus, 
pofterior  quintus  a  dialefticis  modus  appcJlalur.  Cic,  Tupif. 
c.  14. 
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"  In  an  oblique  narration,  or  flatement  in  the  perfon 
^*  of  one  who  had  long  ceafed  to  exift,  events  coexiftent 
"  with  him  are  to  be  exprelTed  in  the  imperfeB  :  and 
"  thofe  preceding  \\\m,  in  the  pluperfeSt  tenfe  fubjunc- 
"  tive."     Rev.  p.  173. 

Thus  the  perfetl  rubjun6livc  is  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  a  feiitence  of  this  kind!  and  we  mufi: 
alter  ibme  hundred  fentences  of  Livy  to  make 
them  Latin  !  But  this  is  not  the  only  novelty. 
He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  there  are  two 
reafons  for  the  ufe  of  the  imperfeSl  Juhjun6live : 
one,  when  the  clauj'e  is  fubordinate  to  a  verb  in  ths 
pajl  time',  the  other,  ivhen  the  idea  denoted  by  it 
requires  continued  time.  In  the  example  he  has 
produced  from  Livy  xxv.  16.  redirent  depends  on 
the  firfl  of  thefe  principles  ;7z(?re^  and  fenef cere t  on 
the  fecond.  On  the  latter  account  I  had  held 
competeret  to  be  the  right  tenfe,  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  following,  and  a  hundred  other  ex- 
amples of  the  fame  conftrudlion : 

Atque  ilium,  cum  diflerendo  par  effe  non  pojjet,  ad 
au6lores  confugiffe,  et  id  quod  diceret  ....  fcriptum 
protuliife.     Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  56. 

Metum  continuiflb  ad  earn  diem  Hifpanorum  animos, 
quia  procul  Romani  abejjent.     Liv.  xxii.  23. 

Confulem  in  Lucanos  oftendiffe  iter,  quum  Picenum 
et  Galliam  peteret :  caftra  relinquentem  nulla  alia  re 
tutiora,  quam  errore  hoftis,  qui  ducem  inde  atque  ex- 
ercitus  partem  abiffe  ignorarel.  Liv.  xxvli.  44. 

Ouum  figna  portis  prope  inferri  curnerent,  neminem 
fe  moviffe.     Liv.  xxxiv,  33. 
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In  all  thefe  examples  the  obliquity  of  the  firuc- 
ture  correiponds  with  the  fentence  in  which  I 
would  introduce  competeret.  The  idea  does  not 
precede  "  continuafle,"  but  is  concurrent  with  it. 

But  the  rule  he  lays  down  was  perhaps  chiefly 
intended  to  vindicate  his  ufe  of  hahuijfet  and  oc- 
cidijfet  in  this  fentence : 

"  Nonne  vult  Paufanias  Melanthum  Andropompi  fi- 
*'  liuin  e  Nelei  progenie  primum  fuifle,  qui  in  Attica 
*'  fedem  halu'iffet ;  atque  ideo  eundem  qui  Xanthum  oc- 
cidijet."     [Quoted  Reply,  p.  84.] 
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Of  this  I  had  faid,  "  Haberct  might  do,  as  re- 
*'  lating  to  continued  time,  but  hahuerit  is  the 
*^  more  ufual  form.  Inftead  of  occidijfet,  he  fliould 
*'  have  faid  occiderit."  Reply,  p.  91.  A  parallel 
was  then  produced  from  Cicero.  "  Publium  etiam 
"  Scipionem  Naficam  ....  habitum  eloquentem 
*'  ahint,  illlus  qui  facra  acceperit,  filium."  Clar. 
Orat.  20.  He  obje6ls  to  this  parallel,  becaufe, 
as  he  fays,  occidijfet  refers  to  the  time  of  an  inter- 
mediate perfon,  between  the  writer  and  the  event 
ftated,  whereas  acceperit  refers  to  the  writer's 
own  time.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the 
perfons  meant  by  aiunt  are  probably  intermediate 
between  Cicero  and  the  event  ftated,  and  in  that 
cafe  the  parallel  holds  exa6lly.  "  Jliunt''  in  the 
one  example  feems  to  me  perfedlly  equivalent  to 
"  Paufanias  vulC  in  the  other. 
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Bat  the  true  principle,  which  governs  the  ufe, 
of  this  tenfe  in  fuch  cafes,  feems  to  have  been 
quite  overlooked  or  never  known  by  this  critic. 
If  the  leading  word  of  the  fentence  be  in  the  pre- 
fent  tenfe,  the  perfeR  fubjundlive-  is  commonly 
ufed  after  it ;  if  it  be  in  a  tenfe  denoting  pad  time, 
the  pluperfect  fubjun6tive,  thus  : 

Nee  putant  el  nummos  deeffe  poffe,  qui  ex  obfidione 
foeneratores  exemerit.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  6.  Felim  re- 
cordere,  quae  ego  de  te  in  fenatu  egerim.  Ibid.  v.  3. 
Nee  tanien  duhito  quin  magnam  vim  femper  habuerit 
oratio.  Clar.  Orat.  lo.  Etiam  in  fcriptis  ohlivifcelaturi 
quid  paulo  ante  pofuijffct.  Clar.  Orat.  6o.  Tamen  quod 
memoria  ieneham,  cujufmodi  ad  me  literas  antea  mi- 
fl(fes.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  6.  Maluit,  longe  omnium, 
non  modo  ejufdem  aetatis,  fed  eorum  etiam  qui J'uiJJe?it, 
injure  civili  effe  princeps.     Clar.  Orat.  41. 

Ill  one  chapter  of  Livy  the  rule  is  remarkably 
exemplified.  When  the  leading  word  is  in  the 
prefent  tenfe,  "  ceperint"  is  employed ;  when  in 
the  imperfeci,  "  cepiflent." 

"  Tribuni    militum juhent  &c.  licut  ceperint 

*•  [caftra]  poffe  capi/' 

Soon  after, 

*'  L.  Atilius  tribunus  primus  fecundse  legionis,  nori 
"  hortahatnr  modo  milites,  fed  docehat  etiam,  Si  vidores 
*^  Iftri,  quibus  armis  cepiffimt  caftra,  iifdem  capta  reti- 
"  nere  in  animo  haberent  &c."  Liv  xli.  3. 

If  thefe  examples  are  not  fufficient,  others,  illuf- 
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trative  of  the  fame  principle,  will  be  found  Gic. 
Ep.  Fam.  v.  12.  v.  8.  Clar.  Orat.  7-  14.  36.  42. 
51.  53.  69.  78.      Liv.  xxxii.  c.  33,  34. 

To  the  criticifni  refpe^ling  prunvs  qui  more 
than  a  page  of  the  Review  is  devoted  ;  nearly  all 
of  which  turns  againft  himfelf,  and  fupports  the 
objection  I  had  made  to  the  phrafe.  He  pro- 
duces five  paflages  from  Cicero,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  antecedent  to  qui  is  not  primus,  but 
fome  pronoun  either  expreffed  or  underftood'. 
He  evidently  miftakes  the  whole  queftion.  Pri- 
mum  qui  was  not  condemned  becaufe  primnm  went 
before  qui^  or  becaufe  qui  referred  to  the  fame  fub- 
jecl  o^  wYiich  primuin  was  an  epithet;  but  becaule 

'  Ex  quo  poteft  probabiliter  confici,  euvi  refte  prlmum  efiTc 
judicio  fuo,  qui  omnium  c?etercrum  judicio  fit  fecundus.  Cic. 
Acad,  fragm.  Eft  enim  [illud]  primum,  quod  cernitur  in  uni- 
verfi  generis  humani  focietate.  Id.  deOft".  i.  l6.  In  quibus 
hoc  primum  eft,  in  quo  miror  &c.  Id.  de  Fin.  i.  Polemoni- — 
ea  prima  vifa  ftint^  qu^  paulo  ante  dixi.  lb.  ii.  ii.     Si  illud 

vere  conne£litur primumquc  quod  eft  in  connexo 

neceftarium  eft  &c.  "  If  thai  ivblcb  is  firjl  In  the  hypothc- 
''  ileal  propofition  be  neceftary,  the  other  part  is  ncceftary  alio." 
That  fuch  is  Cicero's  meaning  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
rules  of  Logic,  according  to  which  he  is  conducting  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  proceeds,  after  a  parenthefis,  to  rejlale  the  rea- 
loning  in  that  very  form:  "  Si  igltur  quod  primum  in  connexo 
"  eft,  necelTarlum  eft;  fit  etiam  quod  confequitur  necelfarium." 
Cic.  de  Fato,  c.  j-. 
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the  priority  denoted  by  primain  was  made  the  an^ 
lecedent  to  qui.  Thus  it  is  not  againft  the  idiom 
to  fay,  Primus  Regum  Romanorum,  quern  Rhea 
natum  et  lapa  nutritum  ferunt,  bella  quampUi- 
rima  cum  finitimis  urbibus  geffit.  But  to  fay, 
"  Ancus  Martius  Primus  Regum  Romanorum  fuit 
"  qui  civitatem  Latinis  dedit,"  is  againfl:  it :  be- 
caufe  qui,  in  this  cafe,  does  not  refer  to  the  fub- 
flantive  implied  in  primus,  but  to  the  priority 
which  that  word  denotes. 

The  next  paragraph  recriminates  on  me  with 
great  afperity.  I  had  faid,  in  reference  to  "  pri- 
"  mus  qui,"  that  Cicero  invariably  avoids  the  phrafe, 
although  he  has  a  hundred  occafions  for  uling  it, 
if  it  were  Latin.  "  In  the  treatife  de  Claris  Ora- 
"  toribus,  this  idea  occurs  contimmlly ;  and  the 
"  phrafe  employed  is  either  ^  primus'  alone,  or  '  qui 
"  primus,'  or  the  adverb  ^  primo."    Reply,  p.  85. 

The  Reviewer,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  idea,  writes 
thus  : 

"  Our  anfwerer,  indeed,  fays  there  are  viore  than 
"  twenty  [occafions  for  it]  in  Cicero's  book  de  Claris 
"  Oratoribus,  in  all  which  he  avoids  it,  and  employs 
*  primus,'  '  qui  primus,'  or  the  adverb  *  primo.'  This 
"  aflertion  is  of  a  character — Cui  non  invenit  ipfa  no- 
"  men,  et  a  nuUo  pofuit  natura  metallo.  There  is  only 
"  one  occajion  for  it  in  the  whole  book ;  and  there  he 
'^  does  employ  it."     Rev,  p.  174. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that,  in  order  to  con- 
M  2 
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vidl  mc  of  this  offence  without  a  name^,  he  fhould 
condefcend  to  be  guilty  of  it  himfelf — that  he 
fhould  invent  a  phrafe  which  I  never  ufed,  and 
coolly  pronounce  it  mine.  Or  will  he  tell  us  in 
the  next  Review^  that  "  more  than  twenty''  is  an 
error  of  the  prefs  for  "  continually?''''  In  page 
85.  of  the  Reply  I  produced  four  examples  from 
the  firft  fourteen,  chapters  of  the  book  De  Claris 
OratoribuSj  in  fupport  of  my  aflertion  that  the 
idea  occurred  continually  ;  to  which  I  can  now 
add  eight  more  \  all  within  the  compafs  of  the  firfi: 
thirty  chapters,  that  is,  within  lefs  than  one  third 
of  the  book.  In  all  thefe  pafTages  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  that  which  in  Englifh  might  naturally  be 
exprefTed  by  the  phrafe,  "The  firft  who : "  and 
many  of  them  would  lofc  fomething  of  their  force 

'  Quoniam  longo  intervallo  modo  pr'imum  animadverti 
paido  tc  hilariorcin.  c.  5.  Qua  in  uibe  frimiim  fe  orator 
extulit.  c.  7.  H?Ec  igitur  rctas  prima  Athenis  oratorem  prope 
perfeftum  tulit.  c.  12.  Atqtie  hie  Livins,  qui  primus  fabulam 
docuit,  ScC.  c.  18.  And  again,  Cui  fi  aequalis  fuerit  Livius, 
minor  fuit  aliquanto  is  qui  primus  fabulam  dedit.  Ibid.  Et 
nimiram  is  princcps  ex  Latinis  ilia  oralorum  propria  ct  quad 
Icgitima  opera  traftavit.  c.  21.  Hoc  in  oratore  hatino  pritnum 
mihi  videtur  ct  lenitas  aj)parui!Te  ilia  Gmecorum  &C.  c.  25. 
Nam  et  qupeftiones  perpetuae  hoc  adolefcenle  conftituta;  funt, 
quae  antea  nidlne  fuerunt,  (L.  cnim  Pifu,  tribunus  plebis  legem 
primus  dc  pecuniis  repetundls,  Cenlorino  et  Manilio  confulibus, 
tulit,  &:c.)  c.  37.  Sec  alfo  Academ.  i.  9.  Nat.  Dcor.  i.  20. 
T.iv.  vi.  37.  vli.  22.  and  four  times  Quintil.  iii.  i. 
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or  exadlnefs,  if  exprefled  in  any  other  manner. 
They  would,  I  am  confident,  be  fo  rendered  by 
any  one  who  was  anxious  to  give  the  precife  mean- 
ing; efpecially  in  the  four  examples  already  quoted 
from  chap.  8,  Q,  11,  14.  and  not  lefs  fo  in  thofe 
from  chap.  12,  21,  25,  27.  in  the  note  below. 

As  to  the  fingle  authority  which  he  produces  on 
his  fide,  "  Quem  vero  exllet,  et  de  quo  fit  memo- 
"  riae  proditum,  eloquentem  fuifl!e,  et  ita  efi^  habi- 
^'  tum,  primus  cfi:  M.  C.  Cethegus ;"  if  it  is,  as  I 
really  believe  it  to  be,  the  only  paflage  in  that  au- 
thor of  the  fame  kind,  it  cannot  furely  be  allowed 
to  contradi6t  an  uniform  fi;ream  of  examples  in  a 
phrafe  of  fuch  continual  occurrence.  The  inverted 
collocation  of  the  fentence  may  well  account  for 
the  anomaly.     Many  inftances  occur  in  the  fame 
author  of  grammatical  incongruities  arifing  from 
the  fame  caufe :  a  fentence  is  begun,  perhaps,  with 
the  accufative  cafe,  and  the  confi:ru6lion  fuddenly 
changes,  efpecially  if  feveral  claufes  have  inter- 
vened, to  the  nominative  :  and  if  it  were  allowable 
to  produce  thefe  as  authorities,  there  would  be  an 
end  not  only  of  Latin  idiom,  but  of  Latin  fyntax. 
Some  examples  of  ecjual  inaccuracy  are  given  in  a 
note,  where  the  confi:ruclion  appears  to  have  been 
inadvertently  changed  currente  calamo ;   from  no 
one  of  which,  as  I  apprehend,  would  a  perfon  be 
allowed  to  reafon  concerning  a  difputed  point  in 
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the  Latin  language.     They  are  what  the  gram- 
marians call  ctvex,}coXov^oe. '". 

The  reafon  for  introducing  the  examples  which 
follow,  I  profefs  not  to  underftand.  Dignifftmus 
qui,  or  dignus  qui,  is  good  Latin  ;  and  no  one,  I 
believe,  ever  doubted  of  it ". 

The  other  phrafe  which  I  had  treated  as  a  bar- 
barifm,  is  eundem  qui.    And  here,  as  the  Reviewer 

"  Praior  interea,  ne  pulchrum  fe  ac  beatum  putaret,  atque 
aliquid  ipfe  fua  Tponte  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  carmen  compo- 
fitum  eft.  Clc.  pro  Muren.  c.  12.  Nam  quoniai7i,  quidquid 
eft  quod  in  controverfia  aut  in  contentione  verfetur,  in  eo,  aut 
fitne,  aut  quid  fit,  aut  quale  fit,  quaeritur  :  fitne,  fignis  :  quid 
fit,  definitionibus  :  quale  fit,  refli  pravique  partibus  :  quibus 
ut  uti  poffit  orator,  non  ille  vulgaris,  fed  hie  excellens,  a  pro- 
priis  perfonis  et  temporibus  femper,  fi  poteft,  avocat  controver- 
fiam.  Orat.  c.  14.  So,  Etenim  virtus  omnis  &c.  De  Off.  ii,  5. 
Etenim  fi  orationes  quas  nos  &c.  Tufc.  ii.  i.  An  dubitas, 
quin  praeftans  i^c.  Tufc  v.  15,  Ex  eodem  hoc  vetus  illud  &c. 
De  Orat.  ii.  64.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  thefe  :  Nam  nos  ovincs, 
quibus  eft  alicunde  aliquis  obje6lus  labos,  Omne  quod  eft  in- 
terea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refcitum  eft,  lucro  eft.  Ter,  Wtc. 
iii.  I.  6.  Hmic  adolejccnlcm  quem  vides,  malo  aftro  natus  eft-. 
Petron.  Quas  credis  efte  has,  non  funt  verae  nuptiae.  Ter.  And. 
i.  I.  20. 

"  If  I  underftand  hini  rightly  in  p.  174.  *'  Where  the  predi- 
"  cate,  &c."  the  fiiigle  authority  which  he  jiroduces  from  Cic. 
de  Clar.  Orat.  in  fupport  of  his  ufe  oi pimuin  qui,  is  a  violation 
of  his  own  rule. 
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feems  to  triumph  moft,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  repeat 
the  words  I  ufed  concerning  it : 

"  Is  it  credible,  that  if  this  mode  of  fpeaking  were 
"  correal,  it  fliould  not  be  met  with  ten  times  in  all 
"  the  purefi:  writers  ?  The  idea  is  fo  common,  and  en- 
*'  ters  inadvertently  into  fo  many  fentences,  that  we 
"  mud  purfue  a  very  different  rule  of  criticifm,  when 
"  examining  this,  from  what  is  ufually  adopted  when 
"  the  genuinenefs  of  a  fingle  word  is  fufpefted.  In  the 
^'  prefent  cafe  I  fhould  not  admit  three  or  four  in- 
'^  fiances,  out  of  the  whole  body  of  Latin  authors,  to 
"  juflify  the  ufe  of  it :  but  the  fail,  I  believe,  is,  that 
**  in  the  way  here  employed  it  does  not  occur  once." 
Reply,  p.  86. 

It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  obferve  attentively 
in  what  way  it  is  employed  by  the  Reviewer,  for 
upon  this  point  the  whole  queftion  between  us 
turns. 

The  cafe  is  briefly  this.  Strabo  relates,  that 
Melanthus,  a  banifhed  king  from  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  defcendant  of  Neleus,  fettled  in  Attica; 
and,  having  flain  Xanthus  king  of  Bceotia  in 
fingle  combat,  was  chofen  by  the  Athenians  to  be 
their  king.  Cafaubon  in  his  note  obferves,  that 
this  account  differs  from  Paufanias,  who  fays  that 
Xanthus  was  flain  by  Andropompus,  the  father  of 
Melanthus.  Upon  this  Mr.  Falconer  remarks, 
that  Paufanias  is  hardly  conlifi:ent  with  himfelf; 
tor  that  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  had  men- 
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tloned  Melanthus  as  having  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Athens,  after  dethi-oning  the  laft  of  the  race  of 
Thefeus.  Did  not  Paufanias  therefore  mean  that 
Melanthus  was  the  firft  of  his  family  that  fettled 
in  Attica?  and  if  fo,  he,  and  not  Andropompus, 
was  certainly  the  perfon  who  flew  Xanthus. 

Such  is  the  argument  purfuedby  Mr.  Falconer: 
which  argument  the  Reviewer  would  exprefs  by, 
*'  Nonne  vult  Paufanias  Melanthum  Andropompi 
"  filium  e  Nelei  progenie  primum  fuifle,  qui  in 
"  Attica  fedem  habuiflet ;  atque  ideo  eundem  qui 
"  Xanthum  occidiflet."  As  a  better  mode  I  had 
propofed,  "  Nonne  vult  Paufanias,  primum  ex 
"  Nelei  nepotibus  Melanthum  in  Attica  fedem 
"  habuifle,  ac  proinde  eum  ejfe  qui  Xanthum  occi- 
"  derit  ?" 

That  eundem  qui  is  a  legitimate  phrafc  when 
abfolute  famcnefs  is  predicated,  I  was  fo  far  from 
denying,  that  I  even  declared  and  proved  it  by  ex- 
amples. But  I  contended,  and  ft  ill  contend,  that 
to  ufc  it  where  famcnefs  is  not  the  leading  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  is  againft  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  language.  All  the  authorities  now  produced 
by  the  Reviewer  are  of  this  kind. 

"  Quid  cnlm  e(t  tarn  rcpugiiaiir,,  cjuam  eundem  diccre, 
"  quod  hoiieftuni  fit,  fokun  id  bonuni  ellc,  qiii  dicat, 
*'  ai)pctitionei)i  rcruin  ad  \ivc;iduni  acconuuodatarum  a 
*'  iiatura  proicLLaiu  ?"  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  2S.  "  Neglige, 
*^  \\\i.]\\\\,  dolor  em.    fjuis  hoc  uicit  ?    Idem ,  qui  Aoloxcm. 
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**  fummum  malum."  Id.  Tufc.  ii.  19.  "  Opus  ipfa 
"  fuum  eadem,  quce  coagmentavit,  natura  diflblvit.  Ut 
"  navem,  ut  aedificium  idem  deftruit  i'acillime,  qui  con- 
"  ftruxitj  fie  hominem  eadem  optime,  quce  conglutina- 
*'  vit,  natura  diflblvit."  Id.  De  Sened.  c.  20.  '^  Qi^^ae- 
**  ritur  etiam  nunc  quis  eum  nuntiuni  miferit  ?  Nonne 
"  perfpicuum  eft,  eundem,  qui  Ameriam  ?"  Id.  pro 
Rofc.  Amer.  c.  ^y. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Sex.  Rofcius  had 
been  carried  both  to  Ameria  and  Volaterrae  with 
wonderful  fpeed :  and  Cicero  is  arguing,  that  the 
fame  perfon  muft  have  difpatched  both  meflengers : 
no  one  elfe  had  any  motive  for  fuch  expedition. 
The  other  example  from  Cornelius  Nepos  relates 
to  a  party  in  Thafus,  whofe  firm  attachment  to 
Athens  Lyfander  feared,  becaufe  of  their  former 
relblute  hoftility  to  it ".  "  Proinde  ac  fi  iidem  fir- 
"  miffimi  folerent  eiTe  amici,  qui  conftantes  fu- 
*•  iflent  inimici."  Corn.  Nep.  in  Lyf.  In  this  way 
idem  is  ufed  as  an  epithet  even  to  the  name  of  an 
individual,  if  the  writer  wifhes  to  draw  attention 
to  the  identity  of  the  perfon  ;  as,  idem  defar, 
[De  Clar.  Orat.  c.  60.]  where  the  whole  flrefs  of 
the  fentence  coniifts  in  his  being  the  fame  man. 

Having  called  my  remark  on  this  phrafe  "  a 
"  blunder,  lurpaffing  all  that  pride,  engrafted  on 

°  Such  muft  be  the  meaning  of  tlie  paflTage  if  this  reading  is 
kept.     Vid.  Var,  Left.  Edit,  Oxon.  169;. 
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"  ignorance,  has  hitherto  committed,"  he  proceeds 
to  vindicate  his  Latinity  in  "  huna  fub  deae  perfona 
"  ab  iis  culta."  This  I  had  termed  "  bald  Latin ;" 
adding,  that  I  doubted  its  purity.  "  For  the  ftridl 
'^  meaning  of  the  phrafe  is,  under  the  ajfumed  ap- 
"  pearance,  or  charaSler,  of  a  goddefs"  Reply, 
p.  92.  In  order  to  defend  it  from  this  attack,  he 
refers  to  a  paflage  in  Paterculus,  where  it  is  ufed 
juji  as  I  have  explained  it.  The  hiftorian  obferves, 
that  many  writers  call  ThefTaly  by  that  name  at  a 
time  when  it  did  not  belong  to  the  diflrid. 
"  Quod  cum  alii  faciant,  Tragici  frequcntiffime 
*'  faciunt :  quibus  minime  id  concedendum  eft  : 
"  nihil  enim  ex  perfona  poetse,  fed  ovnma  Jul  eo- 
*'  rum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt,  dixerunt."  Pa- 
terc.  i.  3.  Of  the  ufe  of  the  word  perfona  in  the 
other  paflages  referred  to,  I  had  never  expreli'ed 
or  entertained  any  doubt. 

"  Straboni  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  a  Stra- 
'■'■  bone  f  Be  it  fo.  The  preffinen  at  Oxford, 
though  ignorant  of  the  Deus  Lunus,  would 
iiardly  have  made  fuch  a  flip.  '  But,'  we  are  told, 
potuerit  in  the  following  fentence  is  an  elegance  : 

"  Romanis  enim  Graecifque  juxta  ignorantibus  quif- 
"  nam  deorum  eflet  ifle  Menes,  pro  alio  quam  Luna, 
♦'  fub  dc-E  perfona  ab  iis  culta.,  a  Strabone  vix  haberi 
"  potuerit." 

The  meaning  certainly  is  potuit,  and  I  had  re- 
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commended  that  word.  Since  however  he  calls  it 
an  elegance  to  ufe  potuerit,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
examine  the  point  a  little  more  clofely.  It  is  then 
the  fubftitution  of  the  perfeSi  potential  for  the 
perfeB  indicative.  Where,  let  me  aflc,  is  this  ever 
done  when  the  ailertion  is  abfolute  ?  The  two  ex- 
amples he  gives  are  quite  irrelevant.  Hypothetical 
cafes  are  in  them  propofed,  and  it  is  merely  ftated 
what  ivould  folloiv  from  fuch  a  fuppofition.  Vix 
crediderim,  vix  dixerim  &c.  are  often  indeed  ufed 
abfolutely,  but  never  for  credidi,  dixi ;  they  repre- 
fent  credam,  dicam,  or  crederem,  dicerem.  See 
Liv.  vi.  14.  vii.  10.  x.  Q.  Tac.  Vit.  Agric.  12.  Cic. 
de  Clar.  Orat.  47.  Even  of  this  form,  we  have 
the  opinion  of  a  man  generally  fnppofed  to  know 
fomething  of  the  Latin  idiom,  that  it  is  not  more 
elegant  than  the  other.     Scheller,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Competo  was  not  reje6led  as  a  bad  word ;  but 
co7Lvenio  was  propofed  as  a  better.  "  Haud  diu- 
"  tius'^  for  non  amplius,  or  jam  non,  is  not  in- 
deed recommended  by  the  Reviewer  as  an  ele- 
gance, but  as  one  of  thofe  phrafes  "  which  dif- 
**  tinguifh  a  learned  man  of  parts ,  tafte,  and  dif- 
"  cernment,  from  the  mechanic  drudge  of  me- 
"  mory."  Rev.  p.  176.  Being  clafTed  my felf  un- 
der the  latter  defcription,  I  can  only  tell  him  that 
I  never  remember  to  have  feen  '  diutius'  joined 
with  a  verb,  except  when  that  verb  denoted  fome 
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rluration  or  continued  action .  It  may  be  other- 
wife  ;  but  the  examples  he  has  brought  leave  the 
thing  JLifl  where  it  was. 

Of  the  grofs  fabrication  pointed  out,  p.  82.  of 
the  Reply,  he  had  better  have  faid  nothing  than 
what  he  has  faid.  I  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  paflage,  or  to 
page  590.  of  the  Strabo,  and  read  the  note  of 
Palmerius,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Falconer. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  article  of  his  defence — 
an  article  which  I  hope  will  be  attentively  ex- 
amined, becaufe  it  affords  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  Gentleman  vindicates 
his  chara6ter  for  veracity.     He  fays, 

"  Lafdy,  this  acute  detetlor  is  pleafed  to  accufc  us 
"  of  one  blunder,  and  three  falfe  propofitions,  in  our 
^'  remarks  on  the  central  map  of  Greece.  The  blunder 
"  is  an  a  for  the  fecond  0  in  Oropiee. — The  firft  falfe 
"  propofition  is,  that  Hiftisea,  the  only  name  under 
"  which  that  place  ever  exilled  as  a  flate  or  free  city,  is 
"  not  in  the  map  ;  a}id  it  is  not.  The  other  two  are, 
"  that  Erythrai  in  Bceotia,  and  yEgoe  in  Euba^a,  are 
^'  diftinguiflied  by  coins  ftill  exftant."    Rev.  p.  177. 

Let  the  reader  per  life  this  pafflige  carefully,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  pafiage  of  which  it  pro- 
fefles  to  be  a  repetition.  In  p.  97.  of  the  Reply, 
having  extracted  his  paragraph  refpecting  the 
maps,  I  added, 
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*'  In  this  fingle  paragraph  there  are  three  falfe  pro- 
"  pofitions,  one  mi/rcprefentatio??,  and  one  blunder.  The 
"  bhinder  is  Orabiae  for  Orobiae.  The  inij'reprefentation 
"  is,  that  Hi/iicea  is  not  in  the  map.  Oreus,  which  in 
"  Strabo's  time  was  the  name  of  Illia?a,  is  in  the  map  ; 
"  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  did  not  know 
"  it,  becaufe  in  D'Anville's  map  it  is  called  '  Oreus, 
*'  prius  Iftiaea.'  As  for  the  three  falfe  propofitions ; 
"  Erythrae  in  Boeotia  had  no  coinage  of  its  own :  ^gae 
"  in  Eubcea  had  none  of  its  own  :  and  the  ynaps  are  not 
^'faid  in  the  Preface  to  have  Leeji  formed  on  the  hefi  au- 
"  thorities.  All  that  is  faid  of  them  is,  that  care  was 
"  taken  to  adapt  the  laft  fourteen  to  the  text  of  Strabo 
"  as  clofely  as  the  three  firft.  The  adoption  of  the  name 
"  of  Oreus  inftead  of  Hiftiaea  is  one  proof  of  this." 

The  laft  of  the  three  falfe  propofitions  he  leaves 
unnoticed  ;  bat,  to  cover  the  artifice,  he  treats 
that  as  the  firft  of  them,  which  I  had  called  a 
mifreprcfmtation  :  and  which  every  one,  I  am 
lure,  will  call  a  moft  difgraceful  one,  after  this  de- 
liberate repetition  of  it. 

The  only  thing  remaining  for  me  is,  to  defend 
what  was  faid  about  the  coins.  And  here  I  beg  it 
will  be  recolledled  that  I  ftated  this,  not  as  from 
myfelf,  but  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Falconer's 
letter,  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  I8O9.  The  words  of  that 
letter  are  ; 

*'  If  the  exiftcnce  of  coins  is  to  determine  the  meafure 
*'  of  this  error,  the  omiffion  of  Erythrae  in  Boeotia,  this 
"  place  may  be  referved  for  infertion  till  its  mint  be 
*•'  difcovered.     For  the  fame  reafon,  we  may  poftpone 
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"  the  addition  of  iEgae  in  Euboea.  The  Reviewer  places 
"  ancient  mints  at  pleafure ;  and  he  is  equally  indif- 
*'  ferent,  whether  at  Erythrae  in  Boeotia,  or  Erythra;  in 
"  Ionia ;  at  JEgst  in  Euboea,  or  ^Egse  in  iEolia."  And 
again,  "  He  has  afligned  to  one  place  in  Eubcea,  and  to 
"  another  in  Boeotia,  the  dignity  of  a  fpecific  coinage, 
"  unknown  when  they  exifted." 

Upon  this  authority,  which  I  diftin6lly  ftated, 
the  adertions  refpedting  the  coins  were  made  ;  for 
which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  me  "  a  bold-faced  af- 
"  fertor  of  negatives  ;"  adding,  that  he  is  ''  ready  to 
'^  produce  undoubted  coins  of  both  cities  from  col- 
^^  leclions  in  London."  Notwithftanding  this  de- 
claration, fubfequent  enquiry  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Falconer  was  perfe6lly  juftified  in 
making  that  ftatement.  No  coins  of  JEgse  in 
Euboea  have  ever  been  publifhed ;  and  thofe  few 
[two  or  three  only]  which  have  been  attributed  to 
Erythrae  in  Boeotia,  are  now  generally  admitted  not 
to  belong  to  that  city,  and  are  exprefsly  alligned  by 
Seftini  to  Pherae  in  Theflaly,  [Geograph.  Nu- 
mifmat.  part  ii.  p.  31.]  Eckliel,  indeed,  who  men- 
tions them,  fays,  that  the  only  reafon  for  afligning 
them  to  Erythrae  in  Boeotia  is  the  difference  of 
their  fabric  and  imprefs  from  thofe  of  Erythrae  in 
Ionia.  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  IQQ.  The  infcription  how- 
ever which  he  read  EPT0,  is  declared  by  Sellini  to 
be  4>EPA.  Thofe  which  bear  EPT  with  the  head 
of  Hercules,  are  referred  by  the  fame  writer  to 
Erythrae  in  Ionia.   Geog.  Numifm.  part  i.  p.  Sg. 
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Wliat  the  Reviewer  fays  about  coins  of  Ery- 
thrae  in  private  collections,  may  be  true  ;  and  if 
they  bear  the  Boeotian  (hieldj  there  can  be  no 
doubt  to  which  Erythrse  they  belong :  but  it  is 
quite  ludicrous  to  expe6l  that  becaufe  they  are 
"  undoubted"  by  him,  therefore  they  are  to  be  un- 
doubted by  the  world  ;  or  that  his  anonymous  un- 
fupported  aflertion  (hall  have  any  weight  in  a  dis- 
puted point.  According  to  the  evidence  hitherto 
produced,  Mr.  Falconer's  aflertion  is  flridlly  pro- 
per. No  coins  of  thofe  cities  have  been  pub- 
lifhed;  and  therefore  we  have  no  grounds  for  fay- 
ing that  there  ever  were  any. 

Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjedl,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  the  ftratagem  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  the  world,  that  only  one  error 
had  been  proved  in  all  his  criticifms :  viz.  his  cen- 
fure  of  "  majorem"  as  an  epithet  to  "  fidem." 
This  trick  has  been  fo  long  ufed  in  controverly,  as 
to  be  almoft  worn  out.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
then,  that,  befides  the  errors  repeated  in  the  laft 
Review,  and  now  again  expofed,  his  ignorance 
of  the  ufe  of  quod  was  betrayed  in  condemning 
quod  fithiere  &c ;  he  had  confounded  relatives 
with  indefinites  when  fpeaking  of  the  rubjun6live 
mood ;  he  had  mifreprefented  the  paflage  contain- 
ing citius,  which  he  abfurdly  altered  into  crehrius ; 
he  conftrued  verfus  Lahicanam,  "  to  the  Labican 
"  gate ;"  he  declared  that  no  language  on  the  con- 
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tinent  had  an  idiom  correfponding  in  expreffion 
with  "  give  credit ;"  he  enriched  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  the  word  fitui,  not  inadvertently,  but 
when  corre6ling  the  Latin  of  another  ;  he  com- 
plained that  Tyrwhitt's  emendations  had  not  been 
publilhed  feparately ;  he  fele(?tedyz^  out  of  near 
two  hundred,  and  blundered  in  fpeaking  about ^?;e 
of  them  ;  he  declared  that  Philip,  the  fon  of  De- 
metrius, is  repeatedly  called  Philip  the  Second  by 
Mr.  Falconer,  whereas  he  is  only  fo  called  once. 
Upon  this  lingle  fa6l  he  founded  a  charge  againfi: 
the  edition,  of  inaccuracy  in  hiftory  equal  to  its 
inaccuracy  in  grammar :  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
he  informed  us  that  there  was  a  Deus  Lunus  at 
Rome. 

All  this  however  is  nothing,  either  in  kind  or 
degree,  when  compared  with  the  lift  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  I  Ihould 
not  have  thought  the  topics  worth  a  fccond 
mention,  had  he  not  ufed  an  unfair  expedient  in 
order  to  conceal  them  from  public  notice.  The 
vindication  of  his  ftyle  from  the  charge  of  viru- 
lence and  J'currility  j)erhaps  did  not  proceed  from 
his  pen.  It  is  a  fort  of  curiolity  in  its  way  :  and 
I  hope  its  beauties  will  not  be  overlooked.  "  We 
*'  have  carefully  looked  over  the  article,  fays  this 
•^  defender,  to  which  fo  much  malice,  virulence, 
"  and  fcurrility  is  imputed,  and  cannot  find  a 
"  fingle  epithet   or   expreffion   that    implies   any 
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'^  thing  like  anger  or  violence.''  Of  this  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  no  malice  was  imputed  to 
the  writer,  no  anger,  no  violence :  and,  for  a  de- 
fendant to  quit  the  real  accufation,  and  prove 
himfelf  innocent  of  things  which  were  never  laid 
againft  him,  is  ufually  interpreted  into  a  confef- 
lion  of  guilt.  He  was  charged  with  unprovoked 
infult,  with  deliberate  mifreprefentation,  and  with 
vulgar  ahufe.  If  the  reader  fhould  be  of  opinion 
that  thefe  charges  have  been  proved,  he  will  not 
condemn  me  for  having  replied  with  warmth  and 
feverity :  for,  unlefs  the  feeling  of  indignation  is  to 
be  fupprefTed  altogether,  I  know  of  no  occafioii 
on  which  it  can  be  better  juftified,  than  when  all 
thefe  qualities  are  combined  in  a  groundlefs  attack, 
made  in  a  work  of  high  credit  and  popularity, 
with  a  view  to  degrade  the  chara(5ler  of  a  place  of 
liberal  education. 
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PART  III. 


Never  was  dafli'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 

A  fool,  fo  juft  a  copy  of  a  wit : 

So  like,  that  critics  faid,  and  courtiers  fwore, 

A  wit  it  was,  and  called  the  phantom  More  •. 

DUKCtAD, 


J.  HE  third  Part  opens  with  a  difplay  of  the  Lo- 
gic, adopted  in  the  modern  fchool.  Speaking  of 
the  chapter  in  the  Reply  which  falls  to  this  Gen- 
tleman's fhare,  he  obferves,  "  AS  this  part  of  the 
"■  work  is  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  for  its 
*'  oftentatious  dulnefs,  and  its  grofs  departure  from 
''  the  language  and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  we 
'•'  muft  be  excufed  for  beftowing  on  it  a  little  more 
"  of  our  time  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  wafting 
"  on  fuch  men,  and  fuch  things." 

That  is,  if  I  underftand  him  rightly,  becaufe  it 
polTefles  qualities  which  render  a  compofition  un- 
worthy of  notice,  therefore  I  fhall  beftow  more 
time  upon  it.     He  then  charges  me  with  two  in- 

"  James  More  Smith  was  the  real  name,  as  the  notes  to  the 
Dunciad  inform  us.  Of  this  Mr.  Smith  it  is  faid  in  the  fame 
place,  that  his  whole  misfortune  "  v/as  too  inordinate  a  paliion 
**  to  be  thought  a  wit." 
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ftances  of  deceit^  of  which  it  becomes  me  in  the 
firfl  place  to  clear  myfelf. 

One  is,  that  wlien  anfwering  his  firft  article  of 
accufation,  which  I  had  exprefled  in  thefe  words, 
"  That  claffical  learning  forms  the  fole  bufinefs  of 
*'  Engliih  education,"  I  omitted  the  exception  in 
favour  of  Cambridge.  This  he  calls  a  "  low  ar- 
**  tifice."  For  what  purpofe  I  could  be  induced 
to  praftife  this  low  artifice,  is  to  me  unintelligible. 
It  does  not  affift  the  argument  I  maintained,  nor 
does  it  afFe6l  it  in  the  llighteft  manner.  The  ex- 
ception was  exprefled  in  the  form  of  a  note.  [Edin. 
Rev.  No.  2p.  p.  45.]  I  quoted  the  paflage  of  the 
text  to  which  this  note  was  appended;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  upon  it  ftri6\ly  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  the  author  meant  it,  as  a  cenfure  of  Oxford 
education.  Having  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
phrafe  "  learning  Latin  and  Greek,"  for  a  parti- 
cular refutation  of  the  charge  itfelf,  I  referred  to 
the  chapter  on  The  Courfe  of  Studies  purjited  at 
Oxford.  Reply,  p.  IIQ.  That  pamphlet  muft  have 
been  worded  with  an  accuracy  more  fortunate  than 
common,  if  he  is  able  to  difcover  only  two  paflages 
he  can  call  deceitful,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

The  other  charge  requires  more  illuftration  : 
becaufe  he  has  contrived  to  give  it  a  greater  air  of 
plaufibility.  I  hope  therefore  I  (hall  be  excufed 
for  dating  the  whole  cafe  in  the  fulleft  manner. 

o  2 
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He  produces  a  quotation  of  mine  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  ending  with  thefe  words ;  "  If 
"  our  rehgion  be  a  fable,  the  fooner  it  is  exploded 
"^  the  better.  If  our  government  is  bad,  it  fhould 
''  be  amended."    Upon  this  he  obferves, 

"  Here  he  ftops  his  quotation ;  and  the  reader,  who  is 
"  obliged  to  flop  along  with  him,  is  left  of  courfe  to 
"  fuppofe,  that  the  Reviewer  was  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of 
"  extreme  doult  and  uncertainty,  whether  the  Chriflian 
"  religion  was  true  or  falfe,  or  the  Englifli  government 
'^  good  or  bad.  In  the  Review,  however,  the  following 
"  w^ords  come  immediately  after  thofe  which  have  juft 
"  been  cited;  hut  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
"  one,  or  of  the  excellence  of  the  other :  aiid  are  convhiced 
"  that  both  will  be  placed  on  a  firmer  ba/is,  in  proportion 
"  as  the  minds  of  men  are  more  trained  to  the  iniKfilga- 
"  tion  of  truth.  On  the  meannefs  and  malice  of  this 
^*  fuppreflion  we  iliall  make  no  comment."  Rev.  No.  3 1 . 
p.  178. 

Who  that  reads  this  would  not  imagine,  that  I 
had  been  impeaching  or  infinuating  ibmething 
againil  the  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the 
Reviewer — that  I  had  produced  this  paflage  in 
fupport  of  my  argument,  to  fliew  their  dangerous 
tendency — and  that  I  had  omitted  part  of  a  ftn- 
tence  in  order  to  give  to  the  reft  a  force  which  did 
not  belong  to  it  ?  Such,  I  tliink,  mufl  be  the  im- 
prefhon  made  on  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
cafe ;  and  whoever  has  been  led  to  form  that  opi- 
nion, I  entreat  him  to  read  p.  1(53.  of  the  Reply. 
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He  will  find  that  the  argument  was  not  in  the 
ilighteft  degree  connected  either  with  political  or 
religious  tenets,  but  that  it  concerned  merely  the 
particular  charges  preferred  againft  this  Univer- 
lity :  namely, — "  that  our  inflru6lion  was  confined 
"  to  the  grammatical  niceties  of  a  dead  language — 
"  that  we  reprefs  all  attempts  at  reafoning  upon 
"  moral  and  political  queftions — that  by  our  mi- 
"  ferable  jealoufy  and  littlenefs  an  infinite  quan- 
"  tity  of  talent  is  defi:royed — that  all  the  great 
"  topics,  in  which   the   mind  of  a    public   man 
"  fhould  be  well  informed,  are  not  only  negle6led, 
"  but  difcouraged  or  defpifed."    Having  given  this 
fummary,  I  proceeded  to  fay,  "  The  words  of  this 
"  acrimonious  inveSlive  I  have  not  tlious:ht  it  al- 
"  ways  necelTary  to  tranfcribe  ;  but  the  fubftance 
"  of  it  will  not  be  found,  I  truft,  unfairly  fi:ated,  if 
"  compared  icith  the  extradls  below."      Thefe  ex- 
tra61:s  were  given  in  a  note,  as  authorities  for  the 
fi:atement  made  in  the  text  ;  which  ftatement  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  difcuffion  of  the  term 
Uti/iti/. 

It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  cafe  where  inge- 
nuity would  be  more  tortured,  in  order  to  faften 
a  charge  of  difhonourable  quotation.  The  claufes 
which  fijiifh  the  extradl  were  almoft  neceflary  to 
fhew  the  full  extent  of  the  phrafes  '  moral  and 
^  political  truth,'  as  well  as  the  precife  meaning  of 
the  preceding  fentence,   ''  And  yet,  who  vilifies 
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*'  both,  &c."     They  were  introduced  folely  with 
that  view.    To  have  continued  the  extra^  would 
have  been  not  only  irrelevant,  but  contrary  to  the 
profejfed  defign  of  the  note.   We  were  condemned 
for  fuppreffing  all  free  difcuffion  of  thofe  important 
topics,  as  if  afraid  that  the  truth  might  be  againft 
us.     The  Reviewer  argues   that  the  fear  is  un- 
manly, and  that  truth  fhould  be  the  obje6l  of  our 
purfuit,  to  whatever  conclufions  it  might  lead.  He 
thought  proper  to  accompany  this  fentiment  with 
a  declaration  of  his  own  opinions  on  thofe  fubje6ls; 
and  if  thofe  opinions  had  been  at  all  the  obje6l  of 
animadverfion  or  difpute,  it  would  have  been  un- 
fair and  indeed  abfurd  in  me  to  have  kept  the 
paflage  out  of  fight.      But,  being  totally  foreign  to 
the  fubjeSi  in  hand,  it  would  have  been  equally 
trifling  to  infert  it,  in  a  note  which  profefled  only 
to  give  abridged  extra(5is  of  the  parts  moll  inti- 
mately connedied  with  the  argument.      However 
important  his  opinions  in  religion  and  politics  may 
be  to  himfclf,  or  however  important  he  may  think 
them  to  the  world,  upon  this  argument  they  had 
not  the  mojl  diftant  bearing.      To  have  incntioned 
them  would  have  been  to  digrefs  and  amplify,  in- 
ftead  of  to  abridg-e  h, 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  beft  way  to  produce  the  entire  pa- 
ragraph from  which  extra6ls  were  given  in  the  Reply,  zsfpecl- 
mens  pf  acrimcmous  jnvcffi've  againft  Oxford.  The  pafl'agcs  not 
extrattcd  arc  printed  in  Italics.     From   this  I  trufl  it  will  ap- 
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To  illuftrate  my  own  cafe  more  clearly,  I  would 
remind  the  reader  of  a  topic  mentioned  in  p.  49. 

pear,  that  comprejjion  was  the  chief  obje£l }  and  that  the  laft 
claufes  extrafted  were  introduced  as  explanatory  of  the  fore- 
going paflage  about  moral  and  political  truth. 

*  The  Englifti  clergy,  in  whofe  hands  education  entirely 

*  refts,  bring  up  the  firft  young  men  of  the  country,  as  if  they 
'  were  all  to  keep  grammar  fchools  in  little  country  towns  j 
'  and  a  nobleman,  upon  whofe  knowledge  and  liberality  the 

*  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country  may  depend,  is  diligently 
'  worried,  for  half  his  life,  with  the  fmall  pedantry  of  longs 
'  and  fhorts.  There  is  a  timid  and  ahfurd  apprebenjion,  on  the 
'  part  of  eccJefiafJcal  tutors,  of  letting  out  the  minds  of  youth  npen 
'  diMcuh  and  important  fubje^s.  They  fancy  that  mental  exertion 
'  mujl  end  in  religious  fcepticifm  j  and,  to  preferve  the  principles  of 
'  their  pupils,  they  confine  them  to  the  fafe  and  elegant  imbecility  of 
'  claffical  learning.     A  genuine  Oxford  tutor  would  fhudder  to 

*  hear  his  young  men  difputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth, 
'forming,  and  pulling  down  theories,  and  indulging  in  all  the  hold- 

*  nefs  of  youthful  difcujjion.     He  would  augur  nothing  from  it, 

*  but  impiety  to  God,  and  treafon  to  kings.  And  yet,  who  vili- 
'  fies  both  more  than  the  holy  poltroon,  who  carefully  averts  from 

*  them  the  fearching  eye  of  reafon,  and  who  knows  no  better 

*  method  of  teaching  the  higheft  duties,  than  by  extirpating 

*  the  fineft  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind  ?  U  our  religion  is 
'  a  fable,  the  fooner  it  is  exploded  the  better.  If  our  govern- 
'  ment  is  bad,  it  ftiould  be  amended.  But  ive  have  no  doubt  of 
'  the  truth  of  the  one,  or  of  the  excellence  cf  the  other;  arid  are  con- 
'  vinced  that  both  wdl  be  placed  on  a  firmer  hafis,  in  proportion  as 
'  the  mifids  of  men  are  more  trained  to  the  inve/ligation  of  truth. 

*  At  prefciit  <we  a3  with  the  yninds  cf  our  young  men,  as  the  Dutch 
'  did  with  their  exuberant  f pices.     An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is 

*  annually  defrayed  by  the  miferable  jcaloufy  and  littlenefs  of  eak^ 
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of  this  Pamphletj  and  referved  for  this  purpofe. 
The  Reviewer  produced  [Rev.  No.  31.  p.  167.] 
the  following  extra6l  from  the  Reply : 

**  The  Ariftotelian  Phyfics  were  interwoven  with  the 
*'  whole  courfe  of  our  ftudies  and  exercifes ;  and  it  was 
"  not  eafy  to  reconcile  the  abandonment  of  them  with 
**  the  language  of  the  Statutes,  which  public  officers 
"  were  bound  to  enforce.  And  thus,  as  in  courts  of 
*' judicature,  and  other  bodies  of  ancient  ftanding, 
*'  many  forms  and  praftices  continued  to  fubfift,  which 
"  had  loft  their  original  force  and  meaning."     p.  16. 

Here  he  flops  his  quotation;  and  the  reader, 
who  is  obliged  to  ftop  along  with  him,  is  not  left, 
but  led  to  conclude,  by  the  remarks  v^hich  follow, 
that  this  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  flate  of  na- 
tural philofophy  in  Oxford  during  the  lafl  feventy 
or  eighty  years,  which  had  been  the  obje6l  of  his 
cenfure  ;  and  that  the  fame  caufe  Itill  operates 
againft  the  admiffion  of  new  truths.  In  the 
Reply,  however,  the  following  words  come  im- 

*JiaJlical  mjlniciors.     It  is  in  vairi  to  fay  ivc  have  produced  great 

*  ?)u'n  under  this  Jyjhm.      Wc  have  produced  great  vien  under  all 

*  Jyjiems.    Every  'EngTifhman  mnji  pafs  half  his  life  iri  learni?ig  La- 

*  tin  and  Greek ;  and  clafjical  learning  is  fuppofed  to  have  produced 

*  the  talents  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  extinguijlo.  It  is  fcarcely 
'  pqfflble  to  prevent  great  men  from  rfing  up  under  any  fyfem  of 
'  editCiZtion,  hozuever  bad.  Teach  vibii  damonology  or  ajlrohgy, 
'  and  you  ivill  fill  have  a  certain  portion  of  original  ge?iius,  in 

'  fp!te  f  tbrfc  cr  any  ether  branches  ofignoranse  and  folly.'     Edii>. 
Rev.  No.  29.  J).  jO. 
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mediately    after    thofe    which    have    juft    been 
cited  : 

"  Even  after  the  new  do6lrines  were  received  and 
"  taught,  formal  exerclfes  continued  to  be  performed 
"  according  to  the  ancient  regimen.  How  long  this 
"  anomalous  ftate  of  things  lafted,  I  cannot  cxa6lly  fay; 
"  but  it  may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that.  Jar  more  than  a 
*'  century y  the  phyiics  of  Ariftotle  have  been  fet  afide, 
«  &c." 

In  this  cafe  the  part  omitted  is  ejjential  to  the 
main  argument.  In  the  other  cafe,  it  only  ferved 
to  exculpate  the  Reviewer  from  a  charge  which 
was  never  brought  againfl  him  ^. 

And  here  too  it  cannot  but  excite  furprife,  that 
all  this  quick  fenfibility  fhould  be  betrayed  by  an 
unknown  writer,  at  the  fancied  imputation  of 
fcepticifm.  When  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  openly  charged  with  having  ufed  lan- 
guage inconfillent  with  the  creed  of  his  church, 
it  may  be  prudent  and  neceffary  to  avow  his  be- 
lief in  every  iota  of  the  articles  to  which  he  has 
fubfcribed  :  and  fuch  a  declaration  muft  for  ever 
put  to  filence  his  accufers,  and  convince  the  moft 

*^  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  honeft  expedient  employed  by 
this  writer,  who  accufes  me  of  '  low  artifice.'  In  order  to  per- 
fuadc  his  readers  that  I  had  quoted />rzr^  of  a  fentence  inftead  of 
the  whole,  he  begins  the  palVage  omitted  with  a  fmall  letter— 
*'  hut  ive  have  no  doubt,  ice."  For  an  anfwer  to  this  I  refer  to 
the  Edin.  Rev.  No.  29.  p.  50.  quoted  in  the  laft  note. 

P 
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incredulous  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  cruel 
fufpicion  entertained  againft  him.  But  even  if  this 
infinuation  were  intended  in  the  cafe  complained 
of,  in  what  way  was  it  to  operate  ?  How  could  the 
credit  of  a  namelefs  member  of  a  namelefs  com- 
munity be  at  all  affedled  by  it  ?  How  could  his 
feelings  be  wounded,  or  his  reputation  injured  by 
any  implied  doubts  concerning  the  purity  of  his 
faith  ?  This  over-anxious  jealoul}'  may  indeed  be 
conflrued  into  a  confcioufnefs  of  fomething  not  al- 
together right ;  and  will  be  far  from  conveying  to 
the  world  that  entire  fatisfa6lion,  which  the  pious 
profeffion  above  mentioned  has  univerfally  pro- 
duced. Nor  can  I  conceive  a  more  lively  contrafi: 
than  the  ferenity  of  mind  from  which  alone  that 
profeffion  could  take  its  rife,  and  the  angry  fe- 
verifh  inquietude  which  this  querulous  Reviewer 
indicates. 

Of  the  argument  maintained  by  him  little 
can  be  laid,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  fee  where  it 
lies.  His  images  always  run  before  his  reafoning, 
and  crowd  fo  faft  upon  him,  that  he  is  at  a  lofs 
how  to  find  places  for  them  all.  To  provide  for 
this,  feems  to  be  the  whole  art  of  his  compofition. 
Pie  invents  a  fable,  and  then  feeks  for  a  moral.  If 
he  can  wind  the  argument  round  fo  as  to  bring  it 
in,  well :  if  not,  rather  than  lofe  the  metaphor,  he 
makes  a  place  to  fix  it  in,  and  hefitatcs  not  to 
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purchafe  the  laughter  of  a  few  carelefs  readers,  by 
incurring  the  ferious  reprobation  of  every  man 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  truth  of 
what  he  reads. 

In  this  Review  he  declares  that  his  objection 
lay  not  to  the  fludy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  that, 
in  reading  the  former  language,  ''  the  attention 
"  Vvhich  fhould  be  given  to  things,  is  inevitably 
"  dilira61ed  by  words" — "  that  there  is  of  courfe 
"  lefs  leifure  for  reflecting  upon  the  opinions  and 
"  fa6ls  of  an  author,  when  the  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
"  prefl^on  is  firll  to  be  overcome."  Rev.  No.  31. 
p.  179-  Admitting  that  he  faid  this,  what  is  the 
inference  ?  It  is  then  a  wafle  of  time  to  ftudy  that 
language  thoroughly.  But,  if  this  be  true,  much 
gTL-ater  nuift  the  walle  be  to  fludy  \t  partially — to 
leave  off  j Lift  when  the  difficulty  is  conquered; 
\v!ien,  according  to  his  own  metaphor,  the  hulk 
auc!  llirll  have  been  broken  through,  and  the  ker- 
nel i^s  to  be  extracted.  Yet  '^  up  to  a  certain 
^'^  point  he  v.ould  educate  every  young  man  in 
"  L:'tin  and  Greek  ;  but  to  a  point  far  fhort  of 
"  that  to  vvliich  this  fpecies  of  education  is  now 
"  carried."  Rev.  l\o.  29.  p.  49.  Thus  he  would 
have  the  language  loarnt,  but  not  learnt  fo  as  for 
the  ftudent  to  become  familiar  with  it ;  which,  as 
he  himfelf  tells  us,  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  at 
all  ufeful. 

He  denies  having  faid,  that  poetry  only  was 
p  2 
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read  in  claflical  education.  This  he  may  fafely 
deny,  for  it  was  never  alledged  agfiinfl  him.  But 
he  held  an  argument  which  refted  folely  on  that 
fuppofition.  Vid.  Reply,  p.  I  ]6.  and  )  IQ.  Of  the 
lov^es  of  the  heathen  gods  he  now  fays,  that  "  they 
*'  are  the  principal  fubjedts  by  which  the  attention 
"  of  young  men  is  engaged  in  the  Jirji  years  of 
"  education."  And  this  he  would  pafs  upon  his 
readers  as  merely  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  faid 
before.  "  Thefe  fa6ts  the  Englifh  youth  get  by 
"  heart  the  moment  they  quit  the  nurfery  ;  and 
"  are  moll:  feduloufly  and  induftrioufly  in.1ru6led 
''  in  them  till  the  beji  and  mojl  aSHive  part  of  life 
'^  is  pajjed  aivay.^'  Rev.  No.  29.  p.  46.  The  fame 
paragraph  explains  this  to  be  till  the  age  of  twenty - 
four. 

The  only  remaining  point  of  argument  relates 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Utility.  Of  this  word 
I  had  faid,  that  a  fophiftical  ufe  is  made.  When 
writers  of  this  defciiption  fpeak  of  the  ifelejfnefs 
of  claflical  learning,  they  confine  the  term  to  the 
popular  fenfe ;  and  regard  thofe  purfuits  only  as 
ufeful  which  minifter  to  the  bodily  wants  of  man : 
whereas  intelle^lual  pleafure  and  improvement 
are  obje61s  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  greater  uti- 
lity, provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  or  impede 
the  other.  The  Reviewer,  who  complains  of  "  bafe 
*'  and  difhonourable  quotation,"  reprefents  me 
thus :  "  The   otjediions  which  he  makes  to  the 
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"  fcience  of  cbemiftry,  are  really  curious — that 
"  it  railes  and  multiplies  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
"  and  terminates  merely  in  the  bodily  wants  of 
"  man  :"  and  on  this  account,  he  fays,  "  I  have 
"  confidered  it  as  undignified  and  degrading.^'' 
P.  185.  He  then  proceeds  to  give,  as  decifive  of 
the  queftion,  the  following  criterion  :  "  Every 
"  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  ejiimated  in  the 
"  mixt  ratio  of  its  utility  and  its  difficulty ^  Thus, 
where  the  fole  difpute  was  concerning  the  word 
utility,  he  propofes  to  determine  it  by  a  criterion 
which  makes  ufe  of  that  word  without  explaining 
it.  How  utterly  void  of  truth  the  whole  flate- 
ment  of  my  reafoning  is,  will  be  feen  immediately 
by  a  reference  to  page  167.  of  the  Reply. 

Having  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that  all  he 
meant  by  his  long  article  in  No.  29.  was  merely 
to  fhew  that  claflical  education  was  "  not  the  only 
"  good,''  p.  ISO ;  and  having  in  confequence  en- 
joyed a  very  juft  triumph  over  writers  who  deal  in 
'  truifms,'  he  ftill  perfecutes  the  fyftem  of  fchool 
exercifes  with  unrelenting  rigour;  and  fpeaks  of 
"  the  horrible  abfurdity  of  verfe-making''  with  an 
averfion  almolt  unaccountable.  If  a  writer  had 
futFered  under  that  engine  of  fatirical  torture,  one 
could  eaiily  underftand  his  diflike  of  a  thing  from 
which  others  derive  the  moft  lively  pleafure.  The 
ingenious  gentleman,  for  inftance,  of  verfatile  ta- 
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lents,  pourtrayed  by  Pope  in  a  few  lines  of  the 
Dunciad,  might  be  indulged  in  that  antipathy : 

Oh  !  great  rcftorer  of  the  good  old  fiagCj 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age  ! 
Oh  !  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wile  abodes, 
A  decent  pried,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods ! 

But  what  motive  the  prefent  critic  can  have  for 
profcribing  fo  elegant  an  excrcife  of  one  of  our 
native  faculties,  I  cannot  conjecture,  as  he  has  not 
thought  fit  to  accompany  his  prohibition  with  any 
reafons.  And  in  this  department,  as  I  apprehend, 
it  is  not  merely  the  excefs  which  he  would  re- 
trench, but  he  woidd  explode  the  whole  pra6lice  as 
being  altogether  a  wafte  of  time. 

The  reft,  which  is  made  up  of  mere  abufe,  will 
in  general  furnifli  the  bed  anfwer  to  itfelf.  He 
affeCls  indeed  to  have  been  provoked  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  language  by  what  he  calls  "  Bil- 
"  lingfgate  clamour,"  "  vulgar  and  ignominious 
"  trafli,"  and  a  "  rage  for  perfonality  and  imper- 
"  tinence,"  in  the  painphlet  he  is  reviewing  ;  all 
of  which,  he  fays,  are  mofl  remarkable  in  the 
part  concerning  Clafiical  Education.  He  exclaims, 
"  Why  this  haililorm  ?  this  frigid  violence  ?  why 
"  this  pelting  with  all  the  mud  and  filth  he  can 
"  get  up  in  his  hands  ?" 


Ill 

*'  Exit  et  obdufto  late  tenet  omnia  limo  ?  '* 

Rev.  p.  184. 

The  reading  of  this  paflage  brought  to  my  re- 
collection a  ftory  fo  well  told  by  Addilbn^  out  of 
TacituSj  and  fo  illuflrative  of  the  cafcj  that  I  cannot 
forbear  extradling  it,  although  it  is  rather  longer 
than  I  could  vvilh.      '  When  a  great  part  of  the 

*  Roman  legions  were  in  a  difpolition  to  mutiny, 
'  an  impudent  varlet,  who  was  a  private  centinel, 

*  being  mounted  upon  the  JJiouIders  of  his  fellow- 
'  foldiers,  and  refolved  to  try  the  power  of  his 
'  eloquence,  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  army  in  all 

*  the  poflures  of   an  orator,  after  the  following 

*  manner :  "  You  have  given  liberty  to  thefe  mi- 
"  ferable  men,"  (pointing  to  fome  criminals  whom 
they  had  refcued,)  "  but  which  of  you  can  reflore 
"  life  to  my  brother  ?  He  was  murdered  no  longer 
"  ago  than  lafl  night,  by  the  hands  of  thole  ruf- 
"  fians,  who  are  entertained  by  the  General  to 
*'  butcher  the  poor  foldiery.  Tell  me,  Bla^fus," 
(addreffing  himfelf  to  the  General,)  "  tell  me, 
"  where  haft  thou  caft  his  dead  body  ?  an  enemy 
*^  does  not  grudge  the  rites  of  burial.  When  I 
"  have  tired  myfelf  with  kiffing  his  cold  corpfe^ 
"  and  weeping  over  it,  order  me  to  be  flain  upon 
*'  it.  All  I  afk  of  my  fellow-fold iers,  fince  we 
*'  both  die  in  their  caufe,  is,  that  they  would  lay 
''  me  in  the  fame  grave  with  my  brother."     '  The 

*  whole  army  was  in  an  uproar  at  this  moving^ 
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*  fpeech,  and  refolved  to  do  the  fpeaker  juftice ; 
'  when,  upon  enquiry,  they  found  that  he  never 

*  had  a  brother  in  his  life,  and  that  he  had  ftirred 

*  up  the  fedition  only  to  fhew  his  parts.'      Free- 
holder, No.  17. 

In  like  manner,  I  entreat  thofe  who  have  been 
moved  by  this  impaflioned  appeal,  to  make  diligent 
enquiry  into  the  charge,  and  I  will  cheerfully 
abide  their  decifion.  It  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fult  the  book  itfelf,  for  not  a  fingle  phrafe  is  ex- 
tra6led  to  fupport  the  accufation,  nor  is  even  a  re- 
ference given  to  the  page  where  any  ofFenfive  lan- 
guage, too  bad  perhaps  to  be  extradled,  lies  :  fo  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  Reviewer 
had  never  read  the  part  himfelf ;  that  having  been 
told  of  it  by  fome  gentleman  or  lady,  he  fat  down 
to  (hew  how  undeferving  he  was  of  fuch  treatment, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fet  an  example  of  writing 
"  modeftly  and  like  a  gentleman." 

In  the  profecution  of  this  plan,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  reprefs  that  indignation  which  an  accurate 
believer  naturally  feels  at  being  fufpe6led  of  a 
leaning  towards  fcepticifm.  So  far  from  being  in- 
clined that  way,  he  would  have  "  young  men  be 
"  difputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth,  form- 
"  ing  and  pulling  down  theories,  and  indulging 
"  in  all  the  boldnefs  of  youthful  difcullion."  This, 
according  to  him,  is  the  true  way  to  banifh  doubt 
and  error  from  young  minds.     There  are,  it  can- 
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not  be  denied,  weak  and  narrow-minded  writers, 
who  have  thought  it  beft  for  us  to  learn  fome- 
thing,  before  we  difpute  about  every  thing.  But 
thefe  are  men  of  a  "  trumpery  local  under/land- 
"  ing;^'*  they  are  mere  depofitaries  of  obfolete 
opinions,  which  are  worn  out  every  where  elfe; 
they  will  never  inllrudl  a  young  man  going  into 
public  life  "  to  contemn  the  reputation  of  a  great 
"  fcholar  ;"  to  "  burjl  through  the  cant  of  indif- 
"  criminate  loyalty,  and  to  know  his  fovereign 
"  only  as  he  difcharged  thofe  duties,  and  difplayed 
"  thofe  qualities,  for  which  the  blood  and  the 
*'  treafure  of  his  people  are  confided  to  his 
"  hands'^."  Some  of  them  even  have  gone  {o 
far,  as  to  apprehend  the  moft  dreadful  confe- 
quences  to  fociety,  if  ever  the  fpirit  of  free  difcuf- 
lion  in  religion  fhould  gain  the  afcendant :  confe- 
quences  which,  though  fomewhat  exaggerated,  are 
even  in  profpecSl  futhciently  alarming.  "  The 
"  danger  is,  (fays  a  grave  writer,)  that,  having  ef- 
**  caped  from  one  age  of  darknels,  where  nothing 
"  was  called  in  quefHon,  we  fhall  fall  into  an- 
*'  other,  where  every  thing  is  difcufled  ;  that  the 
*^  fires  of  perfecution  may  be  lighted  up  to  fupport 
"  an  orthodox  pyrrhonifm,  and  to  check  the  he- 
"  refy  of  piety."  Sermons  by  the  Reverepd  Syd- 
ney Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Edin.  Rev.  No.  31.  p,  184.         "^  Ibid.  No.  ap.  p.  ^2. 
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The  lame  intrepid  advocate  declares,  that  "  to 
"  negle6l  thofe  floating  imputations  and  popular 
"  calumnies,  which  are  in  circulation  againft  any 
"  fyftem  either  moral,  religious,  or  political,  is  ra- 
''  ther  magnanimous  than  wife."  He  ieels  him- 
felf  "  called  upon  by  common  fenfe,  and  by  com- 
"  mon  ipirit,  to  refift  and  to  extinguilli  this  dynafty 
"  of  fools ;"  men  who  are  poflefled  with  "  a  madnefs 
"  of  incredulity  and  lull  of  doubt."  Ibid.  The 
whole  fermon  is  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  ardent 
zeal,  metaphyfical  acutenefs,  and  fine  writing. 

To  fuch  a  mind,  how  affli6ling  muil  it  be  to 
obferve,  year  after  year,  anonymous  writers  of  the 
profcribed  dynafty,  alfuming  his  ftyle  and  manner 
for  the  better  concealment  of  their  infidious  defigns, 
and  induftrioufly  Tapping  the  very  princij)les  which 
it  has  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  inculcate ;  ad- 
drefling  themfelves  more  particularly  to  the  young 
and  thoughtlefs  ;  amufing  their  fancy  by  unex- 
pe6led  combinations  of  things  facrcd  with  things 
ludicrous  ;  weakening  the  natural  and  habitual  re- 
verence of  men  for  the  fervice  of  religion  ;  and, 
though  never  venturing  to  difavow  religion,  yet 
painfully  toiling  to  loofen  all  the  fccret  filaments 
by  which  it  winds  round  the  heart,  and  can  alone 
become  infirumental  to  the  attainment  of  any 
pra6lical  good.  With  thefe  men  it  is  common, 
after  ten  pages  of  fatirical  inve^live  againfi  /;oli/ 
poltroons,  to  infert  a  kind  offaving  claufe  of  three 
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lines,  profcfling  their  belief  in  revelation.  They 
declaim  in  favour  of  public  virtue,  and  have  fome 
fvvelling  pericxls  to  convince  the  world  of  their 
moral  principle.  But  the  whole  evaporates  in  thefe 
empty  generalities.  Whenever  they  come  down 
to  pofitive  and  particular  duties,  it  is  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  difplaying  fome  petulant  or  indecent 
wit.  The  more  private  and  familiar  the  relations 
of  life,  out  of  which  thefe  duties  fpring,  the  better 
fitted  they  feem  for  materials  of  ridicule.  They  are 
dragged  forth  from  the  flielter  and  retirement,  in 
which  alone  they  appear  graceful,  and  are  expofed 
with  a  kind  of  heartlefs  gaiety  to  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude.  And  when,  by  a  ftrain  of  ludicrous  com- 
parifons,  a  feeling  of  contempt  has  at  length  be- 
come afn)ciated  with  the  mention  of  thofe  fubjedls, 
the  infult  is  pointed  by  a  pretended  efteem  for 
fome  general  quality,  which  never  can  have  real 
exiflence,  except  in  the  Ihape  of  one  or  other  of 
thofe  duties  which  are  thus  derided. 

Nothing,  according  to  my  own  judgment,  is 
more  pernicious  than  fuch  preachers  of  morality. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  corrupt,  not  merely  the 
tafte,  but  the  principles  and  afFe6lions,  of  thofe  who 
hear  them.  And  to  the  writer  whofe  fentiments 
have  juft  been  quoted,  what  can  be  more  painful 
than  to  behold  this  artful  adverfary  countera6ling 
all  his  ferious  endeavours  ?  It  is  a  mortification 
which  good  men  alone  are  fit  to  meet ;  and  which 
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mufl  call  for  all  that  piety  to  withftand  it,  which, 
though  now  his  chief  folace,  may,  as  he  feems  to 
fear,  one  day  become  the  obje6l  of  ftill  keener 
perfecution. 

That  it  has  been  my  lot  to  provoke  the  malice 
of  fuch  an  adverfary,  cannot  excite  wonder,  when 
the  nature  of  the  caufe,  in  defence  of  which  I 
wrote,  is  recolle6led.  In  that  caufe  is  included 
what  an  enemy  to  virtue  and  religion  would  moft 
feek  to  depreciate  :  and  lince  it  is  now  too  late  to 
think  of  gaining  that  point  by  open  violence,  no 
method  feems  to  promife  better,  than  the  fubtle 
infidious  approaches,  which  this  writer  fo  well 
knows  how  to  pradlife.  If  once  he  can  fuc- 
ceed  in  making  people  afhamed  of  partial  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  obfcurer  clafs  of  relative  duties ; 
if  he  can  fubftitute  high  founding  declamation  for 
adlive  and  diligent  performance;  his  purpofe  is  in 
a  great  meafure  effected.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  great  m afters  of  the  fame  fchool  have  trod  be- 
fore him.  Demolifli  the  outworks,  and  the  citadel 
will  foon  fall.  Teach  men  to  talk  of  virtue  in 
lofty  phrafes  when  it  is  an  abflracl  name,  and  to 
laugh  at  it  when  exemplified  in  fpccific  conduct. 
Let  them  profefs  to  love  and  revere  their  country 
in  theory,  but  defpife  every  feparate  part  of  which 
the  aggregate  is  compofed.  It  was  in  reference  to 
fome  tenets  of  this  nature  Mr.  Burke  obferved, 
that  "  to  be  attached  to  the  fubdivilion — to  love  the 
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"  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in  fociety,  is  the  firft 
"  principle,  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  public  afFec- 
**  tion :  it  is  the  firft  link  in  the  feries,  by  which 
"  we  afcend  afterwards  to  a  love  of  our  country 
"  and  of  mankind."     But,  among  the  difciples  of 
this  fchool,  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  fruit 
has  ripened  to  perfection,  although  the  firft  germ 
was  always  wanting.     With  them,  patria  eji  ubi- 
cunque  bene  ejl.     Their  patriotifm  is  fo  capacious 
as  to  have  fwallowed  up  every  local  and  limited 
attachment.      AfFeClion   to   fcenes   endeared   by 
friendfhip,  by  learning,  by  religion,  by  the  image 
of  antiquity,  and  the  memory  of  great  names,  is 
not  merely  an  agreeable  illufion,  but,  according  to 
their  own  phrafeology,  "  a  trumpery  feeling,"  a 
degrading  prejudice.     If  it  does  not  awaken  their 
inve6lives,  it  is  ufually  chofen  as  the  provocative 
of  wit ;  as  a  thing  to  be  fpurned  and  ridiculed,  if 
not  ferioufly  detefted. 

The  writer,  who  has  moft  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  railing  at  all  we  value  and  cherifh  in  this  place, 
feems  to  have  once  belonged  to  it  himfelf,  and  to 
be  nettled  at  fome  reflections,  which  he  fuppofes 
on  that  account  to  be  direCted  againft  him.  Safe 
however  in  his  anonymous  difguife,  he  tells  us, 
that  what  other  people  think  of  him  ^  he  nei- 
*  ther  knows  nor  cares ;  but  fays  what  he  has  to 
'  fay  after  his  own  manner.'  At  the  fame  time  he 
recommends  to  his  adverfary  a  limilar  conceal- 
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ment  of  his  name.  I  have  to  thank  him  for  the 
advice,  hut  to  adure  him,  that  that  name  will  be 
forthcoming  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  require 
it,  or  whenever  it  may  be  neceflhry  to  fubflantiate 
any  aflertions  relating  to  matters  of  fa6l.  If  I  am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  the  publication  of  his  would 
have  faved  me  fome  trouble.  It  would  have  been 
the  beft:  refutation  of  all  his  calumnies  againfl:  the 
Univerfity ;  and  for  myfelf,  I  fliould  have  felt 
fatisfied  that  his  keenefl  reproaches,  provided  that 
name  were  coupled  with  them,  would  only  tend  to 
raife  me  in  the  eflimation  of  all  men,  whofe  good 
opinion  is  worth  preferving. 


THE  END. 


CORRIGENDA. 

P.  1 6.  1.  1 8,  Dele  about  "juhicb  more  ivill  be  faid prefentTy 
43,  1.  27.   (or  ignoiias  read  ignotius 

67,1.  IS.  The  Greek  line  fhould  have  been  printed  with- 
out the  accetits. 
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Rides  ?  Quid  mea  cum  pugnat  fententia  fccum  ? 
Quod  fetnt,fpe7'nit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omilit ; 
Diruit,  sediricat,  inutat  quadrata  rotundis'^     IIor. 


JlIAVING  been  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
a  controV'Crfy  excited  by  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  againlt  Oxford  was  now 
clofed,  and  that  each  party  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  that  temper  of  mind  and  to  thofe 
peaceful  occupations  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  interrupted,  I  was  much  concerned  to  fee  a 
difpofition  manifefted  in  the  lall  number  of  that 
Keview  to  refume  the  fubjc6l.  The  recurrence  to 
it  was  a  needlefs  digreflion  from  the  writer's  argu- 
ment :  and  it  was  accompanied  with  language 
fo  contemptuous,  and,  as  I  conceive,  fo  unjuft, 
that  I  cannot  abftain  from  offering  a  vindication 
of  myfelf ;  and  from  pointing  out  the  fallacy,  by 
which  the  writer  endeavours  to  defend  his  former 
error.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
prefent  my  readers  with  a  brief  fummary  of  the 
whole  queftion. 

It  will  be  remembered  then,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  propofed  the  following  rule,  as  a 
criterion  by  which  it  might  always  he  determined 
uhat  parts  of  Geometrical  fcience  are  elementary 
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and  what  not.  *'  Every  property  of  lines  of  tlic 
"  firrt:  and  fecond  order,  and  of  the  figures  com- 
"  pofed  ffom  them,  which,  when  tranflated  into 
*'  the  language  of  Algebra,  involves  nothing 
"  higher  than  a  quadratic  equation,  providing,  at 
"  the  fame  time,  that  it  be  a  propofition  of  very 
"  general  a})plication,  is  to  be  accounted  elemcn- 
"  tary ." 

To  this  rule,  or  definition,  it  was  obje(?ied  by 
the  Author  of  a  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  it  was  defc6tive  in  three 
edential  points. 

Ifi,  That  it  inchides  what  is  not  elementary. 

idly.  That  it  excludes  what  is  elementary. 

3dly,  Tliat  it  is  loofely  and  indefinitely  worded. 

In  the  Review  of  Woodhoufe's  Trigonometrv, 
No.  33.  p.  125,  the  critic  adverts  to  thefe  ob- 
jections, and,  leaving  the  firfi:  and  third  un- 
anfwered,  proceeds  to  defend  tliQ  definition  iigainft 
the  fecond.  In  fupport  of  this  fecond  objection  it 
had  been  obfervcd,  that  many  of  the  {^ropofitions 
arranged  by  Profcfibr  Plnyfair  under  tlie  licad  of 
Elements,  if  refolved  algebraically,  would  involve 
nihic  equations  :  and  one  was  tingled  out  as  an 
exam{)le,  viz:  tlie  llth  of  the  3d  Book  of  his 
Sujiplemcnt,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  33d  of  the 
]  nil  Book  of  Euclid.  "  Similar  Solid  Parallele- 
''  {)ipeds  are  to  one  anotlier  in  the  tripli("ate  ratio 
"of  their  homologous  lides."' 


The  Reviewer  in  defence  of  his  definition  fays, 
**  Let  us  take  the  propolition  here  given,  and 
*'  tranflate  it  direc^lly  into  the  language  of  Alge- 
"  bra.  Becaufe  the  obje6l  of  the  theorem  is  to 
"  exprefs  the  ratio  of  two  folids  by  means  of  the 
"  fides  of  the  folids,  we  mufi:  confider  the  folids 
"  as  the  unknown,  and  their  fides  as  the  knoivn 
"  quantities.  Call  the  folids  therefore  sc  and  ?/, 
"  and  their  homologous  fides  a  and  b  ;  then  the 
"  propofition  affirms,  that  a?  is   to  ?/  as  a^  to  h^ : 

*^  therefore  —  =  7—.     But  this  is  flri6lly  and  li- 

"  terally  a  Simple  Equation."  Edin.  Rev.  No.  33. 
p.  126. 

He  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  error  of 
his  opponent  is  fo  grofs,  that  it  is  unaccountable 
on  any  fuppofition,  except  that  of  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  both  of  geometry  and  al- 
gebra. 

This  reproach  might  perhaps  have  come  with  a 
better  grace  from  one  who  had  proved  himfelf  free 
from  error  in  that  department  of  fcience.  My 
readers  however  will  bear  in  mind,  that  exprefiions 
of  exadly  the  fame  imj^ort  were  lately  ufed  by 
him,  becaufe  I  confidered  certain  parts  of  Geo- 
metrical fcience  to  be  more  than  Elementary, 
which  M.  D'Alembcrt  and  Pi-ofcfibr  Piayfair  had 
taught  me  to  arranoc  in  tliat  manner.     He  could 
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not  conceive  in  what  fchool  I  had  learnt  Mathe- 
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matics,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  fuch  a  miftake  i 
and  he  produced  it  as  a  proof,  that  the  whole  Uni- 
verlity  in  which  I  had  ftudied  were  as  ignorant 
as  he  had  before  pronounced  them  to  be.  If  an 
indifferent  perfon  had  told  him  that  fuch  an  opi- 
nion prevailed  at  Oxford,  he  would  hardly  have  be- 
lieved it— and  he  aflured  his  readers,  that  he  never 
faid  any  thing  half  fo  fevere  againfl  Oxford,  as 
what  was  implied  in  that  opinion. 

Yet  after  I  had  made  it  appear  that  this  opinion 
was  fan6lioned  by  the  moft  eminent  Mathemati- 
cians— that  M.  D'Alembert  and  Profeflbr  Play  fair 
had  exprcfsly  held  the  fan)e  do61rine — I  might 
have  cxpe6led  fome  little  concellion  on  his  part, 
if  ever  he  lliould  again  be  led  to  mention  the  fame 
fubje<5l.  In  particular  I  think  I  had  a  right  to 
draw  from  him  an  acknowledgment,  not  only  that 
D'Alcmbert,  but  that  a  celebrated  writer  and 
countryman  of  his  own,  had  held  the  very  fame 
language,  which  he  reprcfented  as  'a  proof  of  con- 
fammate  ignorance  in  me.  Nay,  after  having 
admitted  that  this  definition  was  at  variance  with 
D'Alcmbert's  do6\rine,  he  infinuatcs  that  it  is 
neverthelefs  dcfenfiblc,  and  that  he  ftill  adheres  to 
it;  but  adds,  "It  is  necdlefs  to  give  in  this  place  our 
*'  reafons  for  extending  our  definition  farther  than 
"  the  geometer  above  named  had  chofen  to  do." 
Why  only  the  geometer  above  named?  Was  there 
not  another  ^eonieter  alfo  named,  wh©  in   1804 


declared  the  fame  opinion  ?  And  would  he  infi- 
nuate  that  this  geometer  has  changed  his  opi- 
nion ?  Or  that  his  authority  is  inconfiderable  ?  Or 
that  he  is  at  this  moment^  one  of  his  opponents, 
though  he  does  not  think  him  worth  naming? 
Or,  in  fhort,  that  what  was  elementary  then,  has, 
in  confequence  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  the  laft  fix  years,  ceafed  to  be  elementary 
now  ?  Of  all  thefe  hypothefes  indeed  the  laft  is  by 
far  the  moft  improbable  ;  efpecially  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  writer  is  himfelf  one  who  laments 
the  decline  of  Mathematical  fcience  in  this  country 
during  the  lafl  80  years. 

Whatever  the  cafe  may  be,  it  certainly  is  nei-r 
ther  decent  nor  difcreet  in  the  Reviewer  thus  to 
Hide  over  the  fubjeci  without  any  notice  of  that 
Profefibr,  whofe  authority  had  been  quoted  by 
name  againft  him.  It  may  be  harmlefs,  as  I  doubt 
not  it  is  highly  amufing,  to  him  and  to  his  friends 
to  attack  my  credit,  or  that  of  any  namelefs  writer; 
and  fome  indulgence  perhaps  is  due  to  a  pro- 
penlity  at  once  fo  amiable  and  entertaining.  But 
when  he  (hews  fo  little  regard  for  well  known  and 
diftinguiihed  charadters,  I  confefs  I  cannot  fo  eafily 
forgive  him.  To  me  at  leaft  it  feems  to  be  no 
light  affair  :  and  however  contemptuoufly  he  may 
think  himfelf  entitled  to  treat  that  moll  refpeci- 

*  See  the  motta 
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able  writer,  I  trail  that  I,  for  one,  lliall  never  be 
found  wanting  in  due  refpec^  for  his  authority* 
and  in  tendernefs  for  his  well-earned  reputation. 

It  is  in  vindication  of  that  writer's  method  that 
I  now  again  venture  to  oppofe  this  anonymous 
critic,  and  undertake  to  prove  that  his  criterion 
would  exclude  from  the  Elements  fome  pro[)o{i- 
tions  which  ProfelTor  Playfair  has  placed  among 
them.  But  I  muft  in  the  firfl;  place  complain  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  the  reader's  mind 
from  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  :  and  on  that 
account  I  requed  him  to  read  over  the  Reviewer's 
words  once  more,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  claufe,  '  providing  it  be  a  propolition  of  very 
'  general  application.'' 

"  Every  pro}jerty  of  lines  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
"  order,  and  of  the  figures  comj)ofed  from  them, 
"  which,  when  tranflated  into  the  language  of 
"  Algebra,  involves  nothing  higher  than  a  qua- 
"  dratic  equation,  providing,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
"  it  be  a  prupofition  of  vcru  general  application, 
"  is  to  be  accounted  elementary."  "  The  limpli- 
"  city  that  murt:  always  be  reckoned  eilential  to 
"  elementary  fcience,  is  fecured  by  the  firft  of  the 
*'  two  conditions  juft  mentioned,  a)id  the  vfefnl- 
"  nejs  by  the  fecond." 

It  is  my  own  belief  that,  when  framing  this 
criterion,  he  was  thinking  only  of  t7/rre,v,  and  that 
tlie  properties   of  folidij   were   not   at   that    time 
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within  his  contemplation.  This  however,  if  true^ 
it  would  have  been  too  hinniliating  to  confefs. 
He  proceeds  therefore  to  prove  that  the  33d  of 
the  J  1th  of  Euclid  falls  within  his  definition, 
becaufe,  truly,  what  the  Propofitlon  affirms  may 
be  exprefied  algebraically  without  involving  a 
Cubic  Equation.  But  can  it  always  be  fo  ap- 
plied, f  And  is  it  not  the  application  of  the  propo- 
fitlon whicli,  according  to  his  own  rule,  is  to  de- 
termine whether  It  be  elementary  or  not?  If  one 
of  the  lides  of  thofe  folids  (hould  be  an  unknown 
quantity,  will  he  deny  that  we  mull  proceed,  in 
the  algebraical  inveftigation  of  it,  by  means  of  a 
cubic  equation  ? 

There  is  however  a  confufion  in  the  wliole 
ftatement,  into  which  I  cannot  conceive  it  pofTiMe 
that  fo  profound  a  Mathematician  would  luive 
fallen,  if  he  had  not  been  concerned  to  vindicate  a 
former  error.  He  feems  to  confider  the  demon- 
itration  of  a  Geometrical  theorem  and  the  folution 
of  an  algebraical  problem  as  the  fame  thing.  He 
talks  of  the  folids,  in  prop.  33d  of  the  J  1th  of 
Euclid,  as  being  unknown  quantities,  and  the  fides 
of  thofe  ibllds  as  being  known.  In  comparing  the 
language  of  Geometry  with  that  of  Algebra,  I 
have  always  been  accullomed  to  confider  the  term 
gii'en  as  equivalent  to  known,  and  undetermined  as 
equivalent  to  unknown.  If  we  adopt  this  phraleo- 
logy,  the  Sides  in  that  propofition  are  not  more 
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known  than  the  Solids  are  known.  All  the  ternis 
are  equally  known  :  and  the  obje6l  of  the  theo- 
rem is  to  demondrate  the  mutual  relation  which 
fubfifts  between  them.  This  relation  being  once 
eftablifhed  as  an  univerfal  truth,  whenever  a  pro- 
blem comes  before  us,  to  which  that  truth  is  ap- 
plicable, we  proceed  to  invefligate  the  unknown 
quantity  of  that  problem  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tion which,  as  Geometry  has  taught  us,  fubfifts 
between  it  and  the  known  quantities.  If,  in  order 
to  apply  that  Geometrical  truth,  we  mufl  make 
life  of  a  cubic  equation,  the  Geometrical  truth 
lies  beyond  the  limits  which,  as  I  conceive,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  had  prefcribed  for  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science. 

That  a  problem  may  be  given,  the  folution  of 
which  depends  upon  the  33d  of  the  11th  of 
Euclid,  but  in  which,  when  tranflated  into  the 
language  of  Algebra,  a  cubic  equation  is  necefTary, 
I  jjrefume  he  will  not  deny.  Indeed  when  I  re- 
collect the  profeffions  of  efteem  for  claflical  litera- 
ture which  fell  from  this  learned  writer,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  is  familiar  with  a  celebrated  pro- 
blem of  antiquity,  faid  to  have  been  delivered  as  a 
rcfponfe  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  to  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Delian  problem,  becaufe  it 
direded  the  Athenians  to  double  the  altar  of  Apollo 
at  Delos,  the  fliape  of  which  was  a  cube.  After 
having  condefcended  to  notice  one  defiance  of  io 
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ignorant  a  writer  as  myfelf,  he  will  not  perhaps 
difdain  to  accept  a  fecond — which  is,  to  folve 
this  problem  algebraically  without  a  cubic  equa- 
tion. 

Till  this  is  done,  my  obje6lion  to  his  rule,  "that 
"  it  excludes  from  the  Elements  what  properly 
"  belongs  to  them,"  will,  I  trufl,  be  allowed  to 
ftand.  For  he  will  not,  I  hope,  carry  his  contempt 
of  Logic  fo  far  as  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the 
defence,  that  this  proportion  mai/  be  applied  in 
Ibme  cafes  where  cubic  equations  are  not  in- 
volved, fince  that  would  be  allowing  the  fame 
proportion  to  be  both  elementary,  and  not  ele- 
mentary— and  would  carry  with  it  fuch  defiance 
not  only  of  Logic  but  of  common  fenfe,  as  was 
not  pra6lifed  by  all  the  Scoffers  and  Sophifls  of 
antiquity. 

As  this  is  probably  the  lafl  opportunity  I  fhall 
have  of  addreffing  my  opponent,  he  will,  it  is 
hoped,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  v/ords  in  reply  to 
the  concluding  fentence  of  his  digreflion.  Not 
content  with  the  reproach  already  noticed,  he 
clofes  with  an  infinuation,  which,  if  juft,  (however 
incredible  or  inconceivable  the  feeling  may  be  to 
him,)  would  be,  I  can  afTure  him,  in  my  own  efli- 
mation  more  difgraceful  than  that  ^  extreme  ig- 
*  norance'  fo  courteoufly  alledged  againft  me. 
'^  We  have  done  more,"  he  fays,  "  than  we  were 
''  challenged  to  do ;  but  it  may  not,  for  all  that. 
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*'  be  out  of  the  power  of  quibble  and  conceit  to 
"  difpiite  the  vitlory." 

Where,  let  me  alk,  does  he  difcover  thofe 
fymptoms  of  'quibble  and  conceit,'  which,  as  he 
thinks  proper  to  imply,  are  the  only  weapons  now 
left  to  his  antagonilt  ?  Is  there  one  among  the 
many  arguments  maintained  againft  him,  which  is 
condu(Sled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  that 
chara6ler  ?  If  fo,  he  might  have  referred  or  al- 
luded to  it  at  leaft,  inftead  of  dealing  out  a  general 
larcafm,  for  which  there  exifls  no  real  foundation. 
When  I  challenged  him  to  reduce  the  propofi- 
tion  in  queftion  to  a  quadratic,  I  adopted  his  own 
term,  and  meant  no  more  than  to  exprefs  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  definition  which  he  had 
drawn.  And  if  any  impartial  reader  of  the  argu- 
ment I  have  juft  ftated  fliall  determine  that  the 
propolition  has  been  reduced  by  him  within  that 
limit,  whether  it  be  to  a  quadratic  or  a  fimple 
equation,  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  difpute  the 
vidlory.  But  this,  I  am  confident,  can  never  be 
lb  determined,  except  by  means  of  that  pcrverlion 
of  language,  which  alone  deferves  the  name  of 
qidbbling.  It  cannot  be,  without  giving  to  words 
a  different  leiife  from  that  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  bear.  The  ^hole  of  my  language  fliewcd 
that  I  was  fpeaking  of  fomething  to  hejolred — not 
fomething  to  be  aj/irmcd  :  and  the  whole  of  the 
Reviewer's  language  fliews  that  he  liad  the  fame 
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meaning,  till  the  vindication  of  one  error  tempted 
him  incautioufly  to  commit  a  greater. 

If  however  the  term  quibbling  was  introduced 
merely  to  exprefs  his  contempt  of  tluit  logical 
method  in  which  my  reafoning  was  conveyed,  I 
have  only  to  lament  that  a  writer  of  fuch  ability 
fhould  ftill  countenance  the  popular,  but  miflaken 
notion,  which  in  a  former  publication  I  en- 
deavoured to  correal.  If  he  will  deign  to  devote 
fome  portion  of  his  time  to  that  much  ncgleded 
art,  he  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  difcover  that  one  of 
its  greateft  advantages  is,  the  quick  perception 
which  it  breeds  of  unfound  reafoning  under  all  its 
difguifes  ;  and,  inftead  of  confounding  the  ufe  with 
the  abufe  of  it,  he  may  learn  hereafter  to  transfer 
his  contempt  to  thofe  artifices,  which  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  Logic  to  dete6l  and  to  render  of  no 
avail. 


Note.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Second  Reply,  I 
dlfcovered  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  whom 
I  by  no  means  intended  to  exclude  from  the  number  of 
perfons  to  whom  Mathematical  Science  is  greatly  in- 
debted, came  within  the  period  fpecified  in  page  49,  as 
unproductive  of  fuch  characSlers. 

Ibid.  Page  70.  "  That  there  may  be,  and  often  are, 
*'  elliples  o'ijlt  quod,  as  well  as  of  other  phrafes,  I  never 
*'  denied,  nor  even  doubted."     This  is  not  confiftent 
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with  the  opinion  given,  p.  57.  of  the  Fir  ft  Reply; 
■which  opinion  I  ftill  retain,  although  it  was  out  of  my 
recollection  at  the  time  this  paffage  was  written. 

Ibid.  Page  73.  In  the  latter  editions  of  Johnfon's 
Dictionary  a  doubt  is  exprefled  about  the  propriety  of 
the  phrafe  accordhig  as :  it  is  however  fanCtioned  not 
only  by  the  authors  named  in  this  page,  but  by  Locke, 
Saunderfon,  Prieflley,  and  by  the  Autiior  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  almoft  in  evpry  page. 


THE  END. 


APPENDIX, 


Sit  deni(jue  alia  scieiitias  colendi,  ;.lia  inveniendi  ratio. 

Praj',  NoxK  Org. 


x\FTER  these  pages  were  printed,  Mr.  Druramond's 
Observations  on  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
upon  Oxford,  and  on  the  Two  Replies,  came  to  my  hands  : 
and  as  a  considerable  part  of  that  pamphlet  is  directed 
against  some  positions  of  mine  respecting  Aristotle's 
Logic  and  the  Novum  Organum,  I  will  not  omit  tliis  op- 
portunity of  defending  them,  and  of  explaining  more 
particularly  than  before  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  very  general  misapprehension  upon  both  those  sub- 
jects. Many  of  these  objections  I  had  anticipated  as 
probable,  and  declared  myself  ready  to  meet  my  antago- 
nist upon  this  ground  in  a  separate  discussion.  Others 
again  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  expect  them,  or  to  guard  against  them. 
They  are  however  all  conveyed  in  a  tone  so  much  more 
friendly  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  of  late  ac- 
customed, that  the  task  of  answering  them  is  much 
lightened :  and  I  trust,  that  whatever  freedom  may  be 
shewn  in  examining  Mr.  Drummond's  statements,  will 
not  be  interpreted  into  any  resentment  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  thought  iit  to  convey  his  censure, 
although  the  censure  itself  I  feel  to  be  without  any  solid 
foundation. 

The  first  error  into  which   Mr.  Drummond  supposes 
Mie  to  have  fallen  is  one,  which,  if  it  be  an  error,  can- 
it 
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not  at  all  affect  the  question  concerning  the  relative 
utility  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon;  namely,  that  the  Novum 
Organum  is  confined  to  the  province  of  the  material 
world.  Such  must  be  his  interpretation  of  my  phrase, 
'  physical  science,'  when  he  blames  me  for  narrowing 
tlie  scope  of  Bacon's  philosophy  to  that  department. 
Now  to  shorten  tliC  dispute  I  uill  at  once  admit,  that 
the  science  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  science  of  matter, 
ought  to  be  understood  iMider  that  appellation.  I  shall 
forbear  entering  at  lengti:  into  a  subject  which  has  been 
of  late  thoroughly  *  discussed,  and  content  myself  with 
subscribing  to  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, wishing  at  the  same  time  that  the  term  Metaphy- 
sics, whicii  is  now  commonly  employed  to  denote  the 
science  of  mind,  were  recalled  to  its  primitive  accepta- 
tion. There  is,  however,  quite  enough,  both  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  the  subject-matter  of  Bacon's  works,  to 
justify  the  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  was  his  main  object,  and  enough  perhaps  to  excuse 
the  error,  that  it  was  his  only  object ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  Author  of  the  TIeply  to  shev/,  that  upon  his  argu- 
njcnt  this  point  had  no  bearing.  His  purpose  v.as  to 
c\'j;lain,  that  the  Organon,  as  it  has  been  called  in  the 
Scliools,  of  Aristotle,  if  rightly  understood,  has  an  ob- 
ject totally  different  from  tiie  Organon  of  Bacon;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  set  up  the  one  against  the  other,  or 
to  regard  the  latter  as  a  substitute  for  the  former. 

Mr.  Drummond  therefore  has  fallen  into  an  error 
more  material  to  the  argument,  when  he  represents  me 
as  '  not  having  spoken  the  whole  truth,'  and  as  implving, 
that  Lord  Bacon  allows  discoveries  of  any  sort  may  be 
made  b}'  syllogisms.  I  never  thought  or  said  or  implied 
any  such  thing.  The  proper  extent  of  the  term  phy~ 
steal  science,  ov  natural philosopliy,  was  not   then  present 

*  Set  Stcwaii's  l'^-,says,  chap,  2. 


to  my  mind ;  and  whether  my  reasoning  was  riglit  or 
wrong,  it  could  not  be  affected  by  that  circumstance. 

The  title  of  Lord  Bacon's  treatise,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  "  Novum  Organum  sive  indicia  vera  de  Interpreta- 
"  tione  Naturte  ;"  and  this  phrase,  intcrpretatio  7iatune, 
occurs  continually  as  descriptive  of  its  great  and  only 
employment.  That  its  purpose  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  Aristotle's  Logic  (which  Lord  Bacon  al- 
ways speaks  of  by  the  name  Logica  Vulgaris)  is  so 
plainly  set  forth  by  himself,  that  one  can  only  attribute 
to  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  sau:e  name  for  different 
things  the  confusion  now  so  widely  prevalent. 

"  Atque  est  ea,  quam  adducimus  ars  (quam  Interpretati- 
*'  onem  JSatiudi  appellareconsuevimus)ex  genere  Logicai : 
"  licet  plurimum  atque  adeo  immensum  quidc'am  intersit. 
"  Nam  et  ipsa  ilia  Logica  vulgaris  auxilia  et  pricsidia  in- 
"  tellectui  moliri  ac  parare  profitetur  :  et  in  hoc  uno  con- 
"sentiunt.  Differt  autem  plane  a  vulgari,  rebus  prffici- 
"  pue  tribus:  viz.  ipso  Jine,  ordine  demonstiandi,  et  in- 
"  quirendi  initiis." 

jNIy  admiration  of  the  profound  and  original  views  of 
this  philosopher  cannot  be  exceeded  by  JNIr.  Drum- 
mond's  ;  and  yet  I  am  tempted  to  suspect  that  our  notion 
of  their  nature  and  ultimate  design  does  not  exactly 
coincide.  However  that  may  be,  my  own  shall  be  stated 
very  briefly,  as  it  may  tend  to  account  for  the  opinions 
which  I  have  already  published,  and  am  now  about  to 
repeat,  of  the  utility  of  that  treatise  as  a  branch  of  Aca- 
demical study. 

The  first  part  of  the  Instauratio  magna  consists  of  a 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they 
were  in  the  author's  time.  The  defects  and  errors  of 
the  several  systems  are  demonstrated,  and  hints  are  given 
for  the  supply  of  what  is  wanting,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
medy of  what  is  wrong  in  each.     The  point,  however, 
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wliicli  be  labours  to  establish,  and  which  draws  forth  all 
the  power  of  his  comprehensive  mind,  is,  that  all  these 
arts  and  sciences  are  branches  of  one  parent  stock  ;  and 
that  if  severed  from  this  stock,  they  wither  and  become 
comparatively  unproductive.  luthe  nature  op  things, 
he  reminds  us,  they  are  all  founded.  They  may  be  prac- 
tised with  success  by  those  who  have  no  know^ledge  or 
thought  of  this  connection;  but  they  cannot  be  improv- 
ed, nor  can  their  fundamental  defects  be  remedied,  ex- 
ce])t  by  reverting  to  that  nature  of  things  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance 
with  its  laws.  The  method  of  inquiry  into  this  nature, 
which  alone  can  extend  and  correct  our  knowledge  of 
principles,  is  declared  to  be  not  that  of  syllogism,  but  of 
induction.  And  this  method  is  most  accurately  and  ela- 
borately explained  in  the  second  part  of  the  Instauratio 
m.'igna,  called  the  Novum  Organum. 

This  celebrated  work  first  enumerates  the  several 
causes  whieVj  have  heretofore  checked  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  among  which  Aristotle's  works  are  often 
mentioned  ;  and  the  charge  against  that  philosopher  is, 
that  he  corrupted  and  fettered  natural  philosophy,  or 
the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  things,  by  the  rules  of  his 
Logic.  This  Logic  (or  ])ialectic,  as  1  should  wish  to 
have  it  called)  he  allows  to  be  useful  in  the  invention  of 
arguments,  in  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  rea- 
sonings, in  exhibiting  truth  clearly  to  the  understanding, 
and  in  procuring  its  assent :  but  it  is  barren  of  that  in- 
vention which  he  has  in  view,  the  invention  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  means  of 
discovering  new  facts  and  principles,  which  have  hitherto 
been  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  superior  dignity  of 
such  a  pursuit  cannot  bear  a  question.  In  the  vastness 
of  its  aim,  and  in  its  ultimate  utility,  which  extends 
through   ail  ages,  and   to  the  whole  human  race,  it  far 


surpasses  the  cultivation  of  any  single  art,  however  ne- 
cessary or  useful  to  the  society  in  which  we  are  placed. 

When  I  use  the  term  ultimate  utility,  my  wish  is  to 
mark  out  the  true  character  and  drift  of  this  philosophy, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  misunderstood.  The 
additional  knowledge  thus  acquired,  Lord  Bacon  often 
speaks  of  as  so  much  acquired  power.  It  furnishes  man 
with  the  means  of  extending  his  dominion  over  the  world 
M'hich  he  inhabits;  that  is,  of  making  it  subservient  to 
his  own  wants  and  pleasures,  Avhether  of  mind  or  body. 
But  it  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  that  knowledge 
thus  to  extend  his  dominion.  It  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  several  arts  and  sciences,  by  giving  rise  to  the  im- 
provement of  some,  and  to  the  original  invention  of 
others,  that  the  truths  thus  acquired  arc  brought  down 
to  use,  and  applied  to  the  various  purposes  of  life. 
Those  Arts  are,  as  it  were,  the  instruments  by  which  the 
sovereign  and  supreme  philosophy  exercises  her  sway, 
and  subjects  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  our  will;  and  it  is 
honour  enough  for  most  men  to  v.'ield  any  one  of  these 
instruments  skilfully  in  her  service.  They  are  represented 
again  as  the  channels  through  which  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  very  moderate  powers  to  manage,  or  even  to  im- 
prove these  in  their  interior  structure  and  contrivance: 
but  the  streams  which  flow  through  them  must  all  be 
derived  from  a  higher  origin;  and  it  is  only  by  opening 
new  and  undiscovered  springs  that  we  can  expect  to  im- 
prove them,  or  to  increase  their  quantity. 

That  the  discovery  of  truth  will  sooner  or  later  be  of 
practical  utility,  Lord  Bacon  uniformly  maintains.  And 
although  he  contends  for  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  discoveries,  even  in  their  unproductive  state,  as 
mere  pignoia  veritatis,  yet  it  is  by  their  adoption  into 
some  art  or  system  that  they  become  subservient  to  hu- 
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tiian  purposes,  and  are  racans  o^ poncr.  The  task  of  ap* 
plying  iliem  to  such  purposes  is  tcHally  distinct  from 
that  of  making  tlie  first  discovery ;  it  is  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  the  result  of  accident  or  conjecture  ;  whereas 
tlie  discovery  itself  is  the  IVuit  ol"  lonu',  earnest,  and  me- 
thodical enquiry:  and  although  the  application  may  not 
be  soon  obvious,  he  bids  us  by  no  means  be  disheartened 
or  discouraged  on  that  account.  The  world  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  new  truth,  and  some  good  we  may  rest  assured 
will  in  time  arise,  from  the  action  of  many  minds  upon 
it.  Indeed  he  frequently  rcj)rovcs  that  premature  anxi- 
ety to  apply  practically  what  we  have  discovered,  by  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Atalanta,  as  likely  to 
stop  us  in  the  course  we  arc  running,  and  draw  us  aside 
after  a  prize  of  mueli  inferior  value. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  exposition  of 
tbis  great  author's  views,  which  I  ho[)e,  however  im- 
perfect, will  not  be  thought  irrelevant,  for  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  argument  in  the  Second  Reply,  I  will 
a[)pcal  to  the  very  Aj>horism  which  ]\Ir.  Drummond  pro- 
duces as  most  at  variance  with  my  doctrine. 

"  Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam  potius  quam  objiciet  ; 
"  utrum  nos  dc  Naturali  tantum  Phiiosopliia,  an  etiam 
"  de  Scientiis  rellquh,  Logicis,  Ethicis,  Poliiicis,  secundum 
"  viaui  nostram  pc/Jiciendis  loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de 
"  universis  hax-,  (]Uffi  dicta  sunt,  intelligimus  :  atque 
"  quemadmodum  vulgaris  Logica,  qua3  regit  res  per  Syl- 
*'  logismum,  non  tantum  ad  Maturales  sed  ad  omncs  sci- 
"  entias  pertinet  ;  ita  et  nostra,  (]ua^  [)rocedit  per  Indu- 
*'  ctionem,  omnia  compleetilur."    Aph.  127. 

If  Mr.  Drummond,  who  seems  to  think  that  this 
A[)horism  had  csca[)ed  my  notice,  will  take  the  trouble 
of  turning  to  J)age  \5  of  the  Second  licply,  he  will  find 
express  reference  there  made  to  it,  for  the  })urpose  of 
marking  my  surprise,  that  a  professed  admirer  of  Lord 


Bacon  should  have  adopted  a  tierv  process  of  reasoning  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  his  leading  principle.  At  the 
same  time  it  affords  a  pointed  refutation  of  the  error, 
that  the  Novum  Organum  is  meant  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Logic  now  in  use,  or  tiiat  it  has  any  closer  conneC' 
tion  with  that  Logic,  than  it  has  with  everi/  other  art 
and  science ;  to  all  of  which  some  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  pursuing  steadily  this  new  method  of  enquiry. 
It  must  indeed  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  the  No- 
vum Organum  may,  for  any  thing  contained  in  this 
-Aphorism,  just  as  well  be  called  a  system  of  ethics  or  of 
politics,  as  of  logic;  because  it  equally  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  affording  materials  for  improving  each  one 
of  those  sciences. 

The  Aphorism  is  produced  indeed  by  Mr.  Drummond 
in  order  to  contrast  it  with  an  assertion  of  mine,  that 
Lord  Bacon's  treatise  is  strictly  confined  to  the  province 
of  natural  philosophy.  This  is  simply  an  argunientum 
ad  hoiniiiem,  not  ud  rem.  At  the  utmost  it  only  convicts 
me  of  an  inaccurate  use  of  words,  and  leaves  my  reason- 
ing just  where  it  was.  Lord  Bacon  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  continually  calls  his  work  "  Litcrpretatio  Na- 
"  turffi,"  including  mind  as  well  as  matter;  and  although 
in  this  Aphorism  he  evidently  uses  the  phrase  naturalis 
philosophia  in  its  popular  acceptation,  as  confined  to 
matter,  yet  in  the  same  passage  the  phrase  rerum  natiira 
is  twice  used  so  as  to  include  the  province  of  mind.  If 
it  would  aftbrd  him  any  satisfaction,  I  could  produce  va- 
rious passages  from  the  same  author's  writings,  in  which 
philosophia  is  used  indiflerent  senses;  but  this  species  of 
verbal  criticism  1  am  sure  Mr.  Drummond  would  despise 
as  well  as  myself,  when  it  tends  to  throw  no  light  upon 
the  argument.  I  may  be  permitted  however  to  remark 
upon  one  sentence  containing  this  word,  because  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, from    the  manner  in  which  he  has  himself 
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quoted  the  passage,  that  its  force  was  not  exactly  under- 
stood. 

"  Illud  vero  monendum>  nos  in  hoc  nostro  Organo  (in 
"  opposiiion,  says  Mr.  .Drummond,  to  that  of  Aristotle) 
"  tractare  logicam  non  philosophiam*."  1  see  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  this  is  Lord  Bacon's  meaning,  or  that 
any  emphasis  resides  in  the  word  nostro.  This  indeed 
would  imply,  that  Aristotle  had  called  his  Orgnnon  ])hilo- 
sophy,  and  not  logic,  a  charge  which  I  never  heard  alleged 
against  him.  The  stress,  as  I  apprehend,  lies  in  the  word 
organo.  "  In  this  second  part  of  the  Lmtauratio  magna, 
"  my  logic,  or  method  of  enquiry,  is  explained  j  hcing  in- 
*'  strumcHtal  only  to  that  philosophy,  which  is  the  object 
"  of  the  whole  work."  Let  me  observe  too,  as  we  are 
now  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  words,  that  the  term 
Logica  itself  is  used  by  Lord  Bacon  in  different  senses — ' 
one  where  it  stands,  as  here,  for  his  method  of  enquiry  ; 
another,  as  in  Aphorism  127,  where  it  means  Dialectica, 
or  the  art  of  Logic  then  in  use,  derived  from  Aristotle, 
and  which  he  commonly  calls  Logica  vulgaris. 

That  this  art  is  very  capable  of  improvement,  and  that 
we  have  in  the  present  age  the  fairest  prospect  of  such 
improvement  from  the  success  with  which  the  inductive 
science  of  mind  has  been  cultivated,  no  one  is  more 
ready  than  myself  to  allow.  But  I  must  think  it  a 
most  unreasonable  and  unphilosophical  perversion  of 
Lord  Bacon's  labours  to  teach,  that  till  that  improve- 
ment is  obtained,  the  art  is  to  stand  stiil,  and  be  ne- 
glected. And  I  think  too,  that  every  attentive  observer 
of  mankind  must  perceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  effici- 
ent of  those  agents,  by  which  the  power  that  knowledge 
gives  is  exercise  c!  ;  for,  if  rightly  understood  as  an  art  of 
language,  it  regulates  the  universal  machinery  by  means 

'  Nov.  OriC.  Lib.  II.  Apli.  5'.'. 


of  which  the  understanding  of  one  man  acts  upon  that 
of  another.  As  such  I  have  ahvays  looked  upon  it  to  he 
an  essential,  and  even  indispensable  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. As  such  it  is  adopted  into  our  system  of  studies, 
not  as  the  road  to  fame  or  distinction,  but  as  the  gram- 
mar of  reasoning  by  means  of  words,  the  humble  but  ne- 
cessary foundation  on  which  every  solid  intellectual  fa- 
bric must  be  raised. 

Mr.  Drurjmond  l:as  expressed  a  doubt  v.-hether  my  at- 
tention wa.o  ever  given  to  this  subject  before  the  present 
controversy.  1  can  assure  him  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
which  ever  much  exercised  my  mind  :  and  when  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  upon  the  projected  reform  of  our  Exa- 
minations, I  heard  sensible  men  talk  of  substituting  the 
Novum  Organum  for  the  Logic  of  iVristotle,  an  opinion 
so  strange  induced  rae  to  examine  that  work  again  with 
peculiar  attention.  The  result  of  my  enquiry  was  a  con- 
viction, which  every  year's  experience  has  since  con- 
firmed, that  the  recommendation  proceeded  from  an  ig- 
norance of  the  true  nature  of  each  treatise.  AmX  as  often 
as  1  hear  tiie  students  of  this  University  reproached  v/ith 
preferring  one  to  the  other,  my  endeavours  sh.all  not  be 
wanting  to  point  out  to  them  this  fundamental  error;  an 
error  upon  which  our  revilers  not  only  ground  their  fa- 
vourite accusation  of  us,  but,  with  a  blindness  truly  dis- 
graceful, place  their  own  claims  to  superiority. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Bacon  wrote,  the  abuses  of 
Sc'uolastic  [iOgicwcre  so  many,  its  pretensions  so  extrava- 
gant, the  use  made  of  it  so  pedantic  and  futile,  that  some 
asperity  might  be  justilied  in  those  who  were  conscious 
they  liatl  vaiua'oJe  truth  to  communicate,  but  wiio  felt 
this  art  cp;cratc  as  an  hindrance  to  its  reception.  But 
since  tiicbe  abuses  liave  been  remedied,  and  the  art  has 
been  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  i  can  see  no  ex- 
cuse for  tiie  co:ite:npiuous  and  angry  language  iu  which 
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some  people  are  at  present  apt  to  express  their  Iiostiiity, 
except  in  a  radical  misapprehension  of  its  real  object*. 
It  professes  only  to  give  us  a  command  over  our  own 
knowledge,  and  to  enable  us  to  convey  our  reasoning  in 
the  clearest  and  most  correct  manner;  and  while  perform- 
ing this  office  it  exercises  and  improves  the  mental  facul- 
ties so  employed,  gives  them  a  facility  of  action,  and 
guards  them  against  sophistry  and  imposture. 

The  next  of  Mr.  Drummond's  strictures  regards  what 
I  said  of  Induction,  and  of  the  mistaken  opinion,  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  sole  inventor  of  this  mode  of  en- 
quiry. I  was  indeed  startled  at  the  first  passage  which 
I  read  on  this  subject,  not  only  by  the  extensive  ac- 
quaintance which  it  implied  with  Aristotle's  works,  an  ac- 
quaintance far  exceeding  that  which  I  have  any  right  to 
boast,  but  by  the  assertion  itself,  which  I  thought  even 
my  own  limited  reading  would  enable  me  to  disprove. 
The  assertion  was  this  :  "  Now  whatever  be  the  merit  of 
"  Aristotle,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  of  hiduciion  there 
'*  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  his  writings."  p.  38.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me,  that  Lord  Karnes  had  long  ago 
stripped  the  philosopher  of  every  '  attempt  to  a[)ply  his 

*  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  to  any  subject  handled  by 

*  himself;'  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  portion 
or  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  was  intended,  after  these 
successive  defalcations,  to  leave  in  his  possession  :  for  it 

*  Tlic;  ooniplaiuts  we  htar  of  tliu  barreiine^^;  of  I^oi^ic,  and  ol"  the  cxpecta- 
tiou  wliich  it  r.'uscs  and  ui -appoints,  bt-ar  a  strong  aiial>)::y  to  a  story  which 
Kishap  \Varburtoii  soniowhero  tells  in  his  I)i\ine  Li^i^ation,  v.\  order  to  ex- 
j)ose  a  ludicrous  n>i-.take  of  his  adversary.  A  ptrsoi!  entered  the  shon  of  a  toy- 
man at  J5ath,and  asked  for  a  readinj-^rlass,  winch  was  one  anionic  the  many 
afticle.s  ill  whioh  he  dealt.  Having  tried  several  without  findin.;-  thi.in  answer 
his  inir;io.-(',  and  at  U'nc;th  i';rov. ini^out  of  Imniour,  the  toytnan  was  induced 
to  af h,  him,  "  Sir,  have  you  ever  learnt  to  :e:id  ?'*  To  which  the  other  vsi-. 
'jTily  replied,  <'  i>ir,  if  1  had,  why  should  I  come  here  for  a  reHdiiis'-£l3^  ^" 
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seemed  to  me,  that  if  both  these  positions  were  true,  his 
works  must  consist  of  a  series  of  disjointed  propositions; 
a  hght  in  which,  however  interesting  and  instructive,  I 
confess  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  view  them. 

A  few  pages  after,  indeed,  my  perplexity  was  some- 
what reheved,  by  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage. "  When  I  said  above,  that  in  Aristotle's  writings 
"  there  is  nothing  of  Induction,  I  only  meant  to  con- 
"  tend,  that  he  no  where  treats  of  it,  or  recommends  its 
**  adoption,  and  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  un- 
**  lettered  savage  is  of  the  law  of  gravitation."  p.  50. 

Before  I  came  to  this  passage,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  pointed  out  whole  chapters  both  of  his  Ethics 
and  his  Rhetoric,  which  had  always  struck  me  as  beau- 
tiful illustrations  ot"  the  method  of  Induction;  in  par- 
ticular those  relating  to  the  moral  Iiabits,  to  friendship, 
to  justice,  and  above  all  to  the  passions.  In  all  of  these 
the  principal  object  of  investigation  seemed  to  be  at- 
tained by  that  ahschsio  infimti,  those  successive  limita- 
tions and  distinctions,  which  at  length  disclosed  and 
enucleated,  as  it  were,  its  genuine  form  and  essence.  But 
the  explanation  given  in  page  50  restrains  me  to  another 
mode  of  proceeding. 

There  are  then  several  passages,  which  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  which  Induction  is  treat- 
ed of  and  its  adoption  recommended,  although  they  are 
such  as,  in  that  wider  survey  of  his  whole  works,  may 
well  have  escaped  a  reader's  recollection. 

In  the  Ethics,  b.  vi.  c.  3.  I  find  it  expressly  said,  with 
a  reference  to  his  Analytics,  that  Induction  is  the 
metljod  by  which  first  principles  are  to  be  acquired. 
And  in  the  second  book  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  the 
doctrine  of  Induction  is  handled  at  some  length,  both  as 
it  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  principles,  and  the  defini- 
lion  of  terms.     Mr.  Drumraond  will  recollect,  that  it  i*. 
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for  both  these  purposes,  not  only  for  the  discovery  of 
aiiomatd,  but  also  ad  iiotiones  terminandas,  that  Lord 
Bacon  urges  its  adoption.  In  the  latter  use  I  admit  it 
is  much  more  frcqueutiy  employed  by  Aristotle,  .-nid  un- 
(\e.r  tliat  view  it  is  larg(;]y  considered  in  this  bock  of  the 
Analytics:  hut  as  a  form  of  demonstration  also,  as  iit- 
verti'ig  tliC  accustomed  order,  and  eliciting  general  truths 
out  of  particular  ex;uiiples,  it  is  accurately  explained  ia 
liis  P/ior  Analytics,  b.  ii.  c.  23.  and  ag;iin  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Topics.  Ihe  fault  of  the  ancients  how- 
ever was,  as  I  have  elsewheie  observed,  a  scanty  im))er- 
fcct  examination  of  });irlicuitus,  and  an  eagerness  to 
mount  prevnatureiy  to  the  highest  piiaclj>les,  in-patient 
of  that  gradual  but  sure  ascent,  which  Lord  Bacon  has 
so  admirably  taught  atul  illustrated. 

It  is  needless  I  trust  to  rcmiiid  my  reaciers,  that  the 
professed  design  of  what  is  called  Aristotle's  Organon 
being  the  art  of  Cuccting  conviction,  not  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  the  process  of  Induction  there  described  is 
adapted  to  its  appropriate  end,  and  of  course,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  fulness,  and  variet}^,  falls  far  short  of  that 
which  is  requisite  i'or  the  investigation  of  Piature;  yet 
even  of  ll^is  the  14th  chiiptcr  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Posterior  Analytics  will  afford  no  unfavourable  spe- 
cimen. 

J5at,  after  all,  Mr.  Drummond  will  say,  '  he  is  by  no 
*  means  convinced  that  this  cxay^yi  has  much  resemblance 
'  to  the  Baconian  Liduction.'  For  he  informs  us,  "  The 
"  word  is  derived  from  iTrxya,  i)ifcro.''  'i'hus  far  v/e  are 
perfclly  agreed.  But  when  he  piocecds  to  say,  ''  and 
"  it  would  be  liuicli  more  correctly  rendered  ii/Jcjcnce,  or 
"  deduction,"  not  oidy  my  logical  prejudices,  but  my 
jcg.ud  for   the    Ldlin  *  as   well  as   the  Greek  language, 

*  In  the  pasrape  (•[•.•.olcd  l)y  V.w  Drummoncl  from  Ouiiiti'.ir.r,  irjh\-hnt 
mi'ar.fc  only  brought  in:  its  union  witli  7ioiisii-me  proves,  t'lat  the  other 
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forbid  me  to  follow  him.  The  word,  both  according  to 
its  etymology  mid  its  use,  signifies  bringing  in.  A  gene- 
ral proposition  may  be  provctl  either  by  shewing  its  de- 
pendence upon  some  oilier  acknowledged  proposition,  or 
by  bringing  in  several  particulars  sufficient  to  warrant  that 
proposition,  tliat  is,  to  make  it  probable,  or  even  morally 
certain.  In  like  manner,  when  the  true  nature  of  any 
thing  is  to  be  defined,  we  are  directed  to  bring  iii  parti- 
culars one  after  the  other,  and  carefully  compare  them 
with  the  thing  in  question,  especially  those  which  most 
resemble  it ;  and  to  proceed  in  this  comparison  till  we 
have  distinguisiied  that  tiling  from  all  other  things,  and 
ascertained  its  exact  character  and  dimensions. 

Although  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  repeating  my 
opinion  concerning  Lord  Kames'g  works  in  general, 
especially  as  it  seems  to  have  given  great  offence,  vet  I 
cannot  consent  to  retract  or  raodifvit  in  the  slisrhtest  de- 
gree  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  question;  and  I  will 
even  venture  to  exhibit  that  passage  again,  without  any 
comment,  as  a  full  justification  of  my  remark.  "  Aristotle 
''  never  attempts   to  apply  his  syllogistic  mode  of  rea- 

tliings  had  been  brought  in  as  well  as  this  :  and  every  one  who  has  read 
Plato's  Dialog:ues  is  aware  of  the  manner  of  Socrates,  not  to  deduce  con- 
clusions himself,  Lut,  after  having  obtain<;d  concessions  upon  several  ana- 
logous points,  to  bring  in  at  last  [novissiiiie]  the  point  he  had  in  view,  and 
draw  a  similar  concession  from  his  opponent  upon  that.  But  the  use  which 
Ilhetoricians  made  of  the  term  is  not  now  the  questiun.  It  is  by  them 
borrov.ed  irom  Logic;  d^i,  aithoui;,b  extended  in  its  application,  it  still 
bears  an  o!.vii.'i'.s  aninity  to  iCs  origiual  meauing.  'V\\c  l-rxyaiyli  of  the  To- 
pics comes  ^ery  i!H>r  to  that  of  Slhetoric.  And  I  Lave  little  doubt  but 
the  sn'.iSjqueiit  extension  of  the  tenn  iirfero  to  ihe  Sen;  e  of  '  draw  a  con- 
'  ciuiiDi!,'  is  vo  he  assign'jj  to  this  iasourite  riictorical  practice.  The  genu- 
in.e  s-nsf  of  iuj'ei;:,  its  afiiniry 'Aiih  inJiuo,  nw.l  the  first  sycnptoms  of  its 
subsequent  e.\ccn?:o!\  to  the  meaning  of  ify'ir,  miiy  be  seen  in  Cic.  de  In- 
ventions ;  pjirticul  ■riy  i;i  chapters  34,  49,  45,  47.  Inducilo  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  chapter  31.  of  the  same  work. 
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*'  sonlng  to  any  subject  handled  by  himself:  on  ethics,  oft 
*'  rhetoric,  and  on  poetry,  he  argues  Hke  a  rational  be- 
"  ing,  without  once  putting  in  practice  any  of  his  own 
"  rules." 

Mr.  Drummond  indeed  says,  that  the  exercise  of  re- 
ducing the  truths  which  his  treatises  contain  to  the  syl- 
logistic form,  "  if  there  be  an}'  justice  in  the  dejijiition, 
"  that  every  sentence  mmt  contain  a  proposition,  is  not 
*'  more  appropriate  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philo- 
"  sopher  than  to  any  other  work  which  may  exhibit  a 
*'  due  proportion  of  self-evident  truths''  p.  oo.  Does  he 
then  suppose  that  I  meant  to  reduce  self-evident  truths 
to  a  syllogistic  form  r  Either  he  or  I  have  beeu  guilty  of 
a  strange  mistake.  jNIy  meaning  and  I  believe  my  words 
were,  that  Aristotle's  urgumeyits  in  those  treatises  are 
easily  reduced  to  the  syllogistic  form,  and  are  striking 
examples  of  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  logical  system. 

In  adverting  to  some  minor  topics  of  accusation,  it 
gives  me  no  little  concern  to  notice  v.hat  I  must  call  a 
degree  of  unfairness,  and  want  of  candour,  in  a  person  for 
whom  1  entertain  much  respect,  and  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  handsome  and  even  flattering  expres- 
sions. 

The  first  instance  is,  his  stating  that  I  have  applied 
the  epithet  'flippancj/'  to  Lord  Bacon,  which  *  most  in- 

*  a])[nopriate  appellation'    he  ascribes  to  tlie  '  influence 

*  of  inveterate  prejudice;'  and  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  The 
"  charge  of  \f.ippanc}/  against  liacun  is  founded  upon 
"  the  comparir^on  of  the  ancient  ])hilosophcr's  ambition 
"  to  that  of  his  royal  pupil,  the  justness  of  which  has 
"rendered  it  almost  proverbial."  p.  oo.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  my  Language  is,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  specimen  of  mala  inductio: 
and  in  order  to  refute  it  I  will  produce  the  single  passage 
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upon  which  the  unfair  representation  Jests.  "  It  has 
"  been  a  current  charge  against  Aristotle,  that  he  medi- 
"  tated  the  same  thraldom  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
"  his  pupil  Alexander  endeavoured  to  effect  over  their 
"  bodies  and  fortunes.  A  charge  w  hich,  from  its  flippanc}'^, 
**  one  might  suspect  to  be  of  a  very  different  growth,  but 
"  which  had  its  origin  with  no  less  a  name  than  Bacon." 
First  Reply,  p.  20.  If  this  passage  can  be  construed  into 
any  disrespect  of  that  philosopher,  if  it  indicate  any  pre- 
judice against  him,  or  if  the  tenor  of  my  language,  when- 
ever I  have  occasion  to  mention  him,  does  not  always 
bespeak  admiration  and  esteem,  1  will  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  Mr.  Drummond's  reproof.  That  the  charge 
against  Aristotle  is  altogether  groundless,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  authority  by  which  it  has  very  recently 
been  sanctioned,  I  am  firmly  convinced  :  and  I  feel  that 
indignation  at  hearing  it,  which  is  always  allowable  when 
the  character  of  an  illustrious  person,  the  fruits  of  whose 
labours  mankind  still  enjoy,  is  unjustly  aspersed. 

Mr.   J)rummond,  however,  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
affirm  ;  '  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  the  justice  of  Dr.  Reid's 

*  remarks    upon  Aristotle's  want  of  candour,  either    as 

*  to  the  bounds  of  his  own  knovvledge,  or  the  merits  of 

*  his  predecessors.  Of  the  former  the  Author  of  the  Re- 
'  plies  himself  affords  the  strongest  confirmation,  when 
'  he  admires  his  "  entire  systems  moulded  into  a  fall  and 
"  perfect  shape ;  buildings  planned  and  raised  from  their 
*'  foundation  by  the  same  hand,  and  carefully  finished  in 
'■'■  all  their  pa) ts\''   a  praise,'  Mr.  Drummond  continues, 

*  which  no  paneg3Tist  would  have  offered,  and  which  no 
'  philosopher  would  have  claimed,  who  entertained  just 
'  views  of  the  human  mind.'  p.  55.  I  must  here  beg  my 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  occasion  of  my  panegyric, 
which  will  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  candour  of 
this  interpretation.     X   was  contrasting   tlie  labours  of 
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Aristotle  with  those  detached  cssm/.^  and  dhsertafion^, 
which,  however  useful  of  ingenious,  demand  neither  the 
effort  nor  the  talent  requisite  lor  fVaiiiing  a)i  entire  si/s- 
tem. Aristotle  engaged  in  this  more  archious  ofliee: 
and  the  more  I  become  acquainted  witii  his  works,  the 
greater  astonishment  do  I  feel  at  the  intellectual  powers 
which  they  display.  The  epithets  perfect,  and  fumhed, 
which  I  had  ap[)licd  to  the  nature  of  the  eouipobition, 
and  had  used  in  opposition  Xo  partial ,  and  luijinishcd,  iMr. 
Drunimond  most  unaccountably  represents  as  proof* 
that  I  thought  the  systems  incapable  vf  impruvenicnt :  a 
representation  to  which  no  other  answer  is  necessary  than 
the  reference  above  made  to  the  context. 

I  come  now  to  the  position  wliieh,  though  not  the 
most  important,  strikes  me  as  by  far  t'iic  most  (.'xtraorcli- 
nary  in  the  whole  pamphlet.     '  When  tiie  iVuthor  of  the 

*  Reply  observes,  that  "  the  syllogistic  method  of  reason* 
"  ing  is  not  once  mentioned,  in  the  first  book  of  the  No* 
"  vum  Organum,  among  the  causes  v.hich  seeai  to  have 
"  obstructed  the  advancement  oi"  mitural  science,"  he  can 

*  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  no  mcntiou.  zchatevcr  of 
'  s7///ogi.^ni  occara  in  that  part  of  the  work.'  p.  5().  lie  then 
informs  his  readers,  that  the  very  second  page  contains 
four  consecutive  ajjhorisms,  in  which  syllogism  is  men- 
tioned, as  useless  in  the  discovery  of  every  species  of 
knowledge;  and  this  lie  would  advance  as  eoinpletely 
contradictinci-  my  assertion.  Mr  J)ruin!noiKl  elsewhere 
talks  of  the  '  wretched  outlines  of  Logic,'  v.  i;ieli  arc  found 
sullicient  to  qualify  a  candidate  i'ov  Examii'.ation.  AVhat 
these  outlines  are  1  cannot  even  guess;  but  of  this  1  ;im 
sure,  that  if  a  candidate  were  to  give  the  j^ro[)Osition 
above  quoted  i'rom  liis  pamphlet  as  conlradicton/  to  my 
assertion,  he  would  bo  required  to  produce  otlier  evi- 
dence of  his  skill  in  Logic,  before  he  would  be  allowed  to 
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assume  even  the  humble  appendage   of  B.  A.    to  his 
name. 

This  wrong  interpretation  of  my  words  against  me  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  compared  with  his  favourable 
interpretation  of  my  adversary's  M'ords,  about  the  dic- 
tates of  Aristotle  beino;  received  at  Oxford  as  infallible 
decrees.  These  dictates  my  adversary  had  himself  ex- 
plained to  be  *  The  Logic  and  Metaphysics'  of  that  phi- 
losopher. But  when  he  is  informed  that  the  Metaphysics 
"are  not  read  here,  how  does  the  '  impartial  liearer  of  both 

*  sides'  determine  the  question  ?  Not  by  declaring  that 
the  charge  has  been  refuted,  but  that  my  adversary  must 
'  he  utiderstood  to  mean  such  metaphysical  doctrines  as  are 

*  contained  in  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric'  p.  36.  Why  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  this,  or  why  /  must  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  a  thing  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  be- 
cause I  say  it  is  not  mentioned  as  an  obstruction,  is  to  me 
quite  unintelligible :  and  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Mr. 
Drummond,  while  he  wrote  these  passages,  had  forgotten 
for  a  moment  the  office  wliich  his  motto  implies,  and  that 
we  must  look  a  little  higher  in  his  title-page  for  the  cha- 
racter which  alone  can  justify  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  strictures  on  the  late  proceedings  in  this 
University,  or  of  the  further  reforms  which  he  proposes; 
although  I  cannot  withhold  my  tribute  of  respect  for  the 
candour  and  ability  which  he  has  displayed  in  discussing 
those  subjects.  He  will,  however,  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  some  of  his  information  is  altogether  of  a  novel  kind, 
even  to  myself,  who  have  been  no  inattentive  observer  of 
all  the  recent  changes.  In  particular,  when  he  remarks, 
with  reference  to  Oxford,  "  thrt  any  system  of  L  aiversity 
*^  education  must  be  deemed  faulty  and  incomplete,  in 
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"  which  the  inductive  method  of  intellectual  philosophy 
"  is  utter/i/  proscribed,"  [p.  58.]  it  seems  not  improper  to 
guard  his  readers  against  a  most  egregious  mistake.  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, of  political  economy,  of  the  English  Classics,  of 
Antiquities,  of  the  Saxon  or  the  modern  languages,  in 
short,  of  one  half  of  the  things  which  are  studied  here,  is 
proscribed,  as  the  philosophy  which  he  mentions.  Tlie 
grounds  for  each  of  these  assertions  are  in  this  respect 
precisely  equal,  that  they  are  not  required  of  a  candidate 
for  tlie  Decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Mr.  Drummond  has 
himself  given  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  a  measure  upon 
which  different  opinions  were  strongly  entertained  at  the 
time;  but  I  believe  it  never  occurred  either  to  the  friends 
or  to  the  opposers  of  that  measure  to  suspect,  that  a 
single  individual  in  the  whole  Lniversity  would  therefore 
imatrine  the  studies  formerly  directed  for  that  Degree  to 
be  proscribed. 

If  he  would  recommend  the  addition  of  that  study  to 
the  other  branches  required  for  the  first  Degree,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  dissent  entirely  from  his  opinion.  If  any 
alteration  is  made,  I  would  rather  indeed  see  the  field 
contracted  than  enlarged.  Tiic  prevailing  fault  even  of  di- 
ligent students  is  to  pass  over  the  ground  of  their  studies 
too  rapidly  ;  i\ni\  the  business  of  the  instructor,  wliieh  re- 
quires most  si<ill  and  effort,  is,  to  detain  the  mind  u[)on  t!ic 
several  piincij)les  he  is  teaching  till  they  are  thoroughly 
worn  in,  to  present  these  princii)les  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  to  cheek  that  ambitious  pursuit  of  higlicr  objects, 
till  it  can  be  iiukilged  without  prejudice  to  more  solid 
aiul  necessary  atlaiiuneuts.  It  is  tliis  disposition  to 
slight  the  ordhiary  track  of  study,  aided  by  wiiat  Lord 
Bacon  emphatically  calls  "  the  canker  of  efjitotnes," 
which,  iiiitead  of  increasing  real  knowledge,  and  furuiing 
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accurate  thinkers,  fills  the  world  with  so  many  empty  talk- 
ers. Isia  advolatio  ad  general issi ma,  to  use  the  great  philo- 
EO])hcr'3  own  worch,  pe)didit  omnia.  Nor  can  1  imagine  a 
more  crude  and  preposterous  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  his  labours,  than  to  fancy  that  a  j'oung  man's  mind  is  to 
1)0  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  prima  philmopltia, 
that  is  in  quest  of  discoveries  by  which  new  Arts  may 
be  invented  and  old  ones  improved,  before  he  has  yet 
learnt  any  one  of  those  Arts  in  its  present  form  and 
condition. 

But  upon  this  subject  I  will  now  say  no  more.  What  I 
have  said  has  occupied  more  space  than  I  had  intended  ; 
although  the  magnitude  and  wide  prevalence  of  the  error 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  might  well  ex- 
cuse a  much  longer  discussion.  Tiie  \\q\x  tlius  given 
of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy  is  either  altogether  wrong,  or 
it  must  be  useful.  And  on  that  account  I  solicit  the 
close  attention  of  younger  students  to  it,  in  order  that 
tliey  may  be  proof  against  those  groundless  imputations 
which  our  enemies  have  lately  circulated,  if  any  attempt 
should  ever  again  be  made  to  repeat  thein. 

To  tlie  Edinburgh  Reviewers  indeed  ?vlr.  Drummond 
thinks  '  t!>at  every  impartial  person  must  feel  considcr- 
*  abh'  indebted,'  for  having  brought  these  subjects  into 
notice.  On  their  motives  he  does  not  venture  to  I'oriu 
any  decision  ;  although  I  am  glad  to  see  that  of  one  of 
those  Vv-riters  his  opinion  does  not  appear  to  diiTer  widely 
from  rairiC.  My  ovvrt,  expressed  as  it  was  without  reserve 
in  the  SecoirJ  iicply,  is  founded  solely  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  that  Reviewer's  writings;  which  appear  to  me  to 
indicate  an  ;ihsei;cenot  only  of  generous  and  manly  feel- 
ing, but  of  uioral  principle:  and.  as  I  find  this  to  lie  a 
very  general  persuasion,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  that, 
whatever  opinions  or  scurrilities  he  might  think  })roner 
to  publish,  tb.'V  '.vould  soon  be  perfectlv  harmless,  if  thev 
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were  noL  anonymous,  liut  (leaving  this  writer  to  the  be- 
nefit of  his  own  reflections)  of  the  rest  I  must  say,  that, 
whatever  good  may  have  arisen  from  the  discussion,  I 
should  have  thought  the  praise  belonged  least  of  all  to  the 
authors  of  the  evil  out  of  which  it  sprung.  That  it  is  be- 
neficial to  the  public  to  have  the  truth  vindicated,  and  to 
repel  calumny,  cannot  be  doubled  ;  but  I  confess,  that,  till 
now,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  merit  of  those  who  give  oc- 
casion for  this  duty,  nor  of  the  gratitude  which  is  due  t<» 
faise  accusers. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

oOME  variation  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  Naturalis  phi" 
losophia  occurs  even  in  the  Novum  Organum ;  but  it  is 
not  such  as  to  cause  any  embarrasment  to  the  reader,  or 
even  to  excite  any  notice,  had  not  the  full  extent  of 
Lord  Bacon's  design  been  called  in  question.  In  Aph.  127, 
it  is  clearly  used,  as  we  use  the  phrase  natural pJiilosophy^ 
for  one  of  those  sciences  which  are  to  be  enriched  and 
improved  by  his  method  of  investigation.  *'  Utrum  nos 
"  de  naturali  tantuni  philosophia,  an  etiani  de  scientiin 
"  reliquis,  logicis,  ethicis,  politicis  Sec."  In  this  sense  it 
resembles  what  he  elsewhere  calls  historia  nafuralis,  as 
in  Aph.  98.  "  Alia  enim  est  ratio  naturalis  historiae, 
*'  quai  propter  se  confecta  est;  alia  ejus,  qua?  collecta 
"  est  ad  infonuandum  intellectuni  in  ordine  ad  condcn- 
"  dam  philosophiam."  That  Lord  Bacon  thought  bub 
little  of  the  philosopliy  of  mind  throughout  the  Novum 
Organum,  and  the  succeeding  parts  of  his  Listauratio^ 
magna,  every  candid  reader  must  allow.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  are  reminded  obiter,  of  the  application 
of  his  method  of  enquiry  to  this  purpose.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  80th  Aphorism  the  term  naturalis  phi' 
losophia  will  be  found  used  in  its  limited  sense,  as  is 
evident  from  the  degrading  service  in  which  he  com- 
plains that  it  is  employed.  But  as  he  proceeds,  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  meaning  opens  upon  us. 
I  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  extract  the  remainder 
of  this  Aphorism  entire;  because  it  is  not  only  decisive 
of  the  question,  whether  his  work  embraces  the  science 
of  mind;  but  it  likewise  concentrates  almost  every  thing 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  of  the  real  scope  of 
his  philosophy. 

"  Interim  nemo  expcctet  magnum  progressum  in  sci-* 
*'  entiis  (pra^sertim  in  parte  earum  operativa)  nisi  philo- 
"  Sophia  naturalis  ad  scientias  particuhires  producta  fiie- 
"  rit,  et  scientia'  partieulares  rursus  ad  naturalem  philo- 
"  sophiam  rcducta^.  Ilinc  enim  fit,  ut  aslronomia, 
**'  optica,  musica,  plurimaj  artcs  mechanicii?,  atquc  i{)sa 
*'  medicina,  alquc  {quod  quh  inagis  mirelnr)  pliilosopliia 
*'  moraJh  ct  civUis,  et  scieiilicC  logics  nil  fere  liahcant 
"  altitudinis  in  profiindo ;  scJ  pjr  sujjerficieni  et  varie- 
"  tatem  rerum  tantum  lahantur:  qnia  postquam  partieu- 
*'  hires  istai  scienlire  dispcrtita;  ct  constiiniaj  fuerint,  a 
"  philoaophia  naUirali  nun  ampiuis  alunUir;  qua;  ex  fon- 
'*  tibus  et  veris  contcniplationibus  motiium,  radioruni, 
"  sonorum,  texturai  et  schemaiismi  cor])ornni,  ajfirlnioii, 
"  et  prehensioiinm  i>itc//crtiialiit/n,  novas  vires  et  augnicnta 
"  illis  impertiri  potucrit.  Itaqr.e  vnininie  mirum  est,  si 
"  sciential  nun  crescant,  cam  a  radicibus  suis  sint  sepa- 
*'  raue." 
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